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PREFACE 


In his necrology of Boris Yakovlevié Viapmmircov in Asia Major 8 (1932) . 
565-570, N. Porrr, in paying tribute to the man whom he calls “ der Griinder 
der mongolischen Sprachgeschichtsforschung,” “der erste russische Altaist,” 
etc., remarks (p. 569): “ihm verdanken wir auch vortreffliche Ausgaben 
altmongolischer Texte (Bodhicadryavatara. Bibl. Buddhica XXVIII) .” 

Eighteen years later, in his article “ Stand und Aufgaben der Mongolistik ” 
in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 100 (1950) .52-89, 
N. Poppe was obliged to remark (p. 59): “ Der von Viuaprmircov herausgege- 
bene Text? ist bis jetzt unbearbeitet geblieben.” He hastened to assure us, 
however, that: “Ein sanskrit-tibetisch-mongolischer Index verborum zu 
diesem Werk wird von Professor Fr. WELLER zum Druck vorbereitet. Dieser 
Text verdient aber auch eine umfangreiche Untersuchung, deren Ergebnis eine 
vollstiindige Grammatik seiner Sprache sein soll, die der Verfasser vorbereitet.” 

“ The Mongolian text of the Bodhicaryavatara,” wrote VLADIMIRcov in the 
“ Preface ” to his edition (p. III), “ in spite of the alterations to which it was 
subjected at the hands of the copyists, and the ‘ corrections’ of Bilig-iin datai, 
remains a remarkable specimen of the old Mongolian written language from 
the point of view of vocabulary and style as well as from the point of view 
of phonetics and morphology.” Although his enthusiasm was not without 
foundation, we now know that the recensions of the text accessible to ViapI- 
Mircov have preserved fewer features “of the old Mongolian written lan- 
guage” than he believed. As a matter of fact, the Finnish scholar Pentti 
Aatto voiced his suspicion of this fact in note 1 on page 9 of his article 
“ Altaistica” in Studia Orientalia XVII :7(1952).1-17, when he said: “I 
likewise feel some doubts as to the high age of the Mongolian drafting of the 
Bodhicaryavatara [sic], edited in the Bibliotheca Buddhica vol. XXVIII .. .” 
It must be remarked in passing, however, that such examples as seceg (<Ceceg) 
and the nomen possibilitatis iilesi (iilesi tigei) which he cites in the same 
note to confirm his suspicion are, in fact, not ad rem. 

Having heard from time to time that in the Turfan material discovered by 
Albert von Le Cog and kept in the Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Berlin there were unpublished Mongolian documents, I requested my former 
student Dr. Herbert F. ScourMANN to make inquiries on the occasion of his 
visit there in 1951. In a letter dated 26 August 1951, confirming the existence 
of such documents, he reported on his preliminary inspection of these precious 
pieces. In a second letter dated 27 August 1951 he supplied further details 
concerning the collection. 

It was not until we met at the XXII¢ Congrés International des Orientalistes 
in Istanbul in September of the same year that Dr. ScourMANN informed me 
that he had also seen in the collection the last twelve leaves of a Mongolian 
text composed by the monk Cosgi Odsir and printed in Daidu in 1812. 





* Bodhicaryavatara [sic] Cantideva, Mongol’skij perevod Chos-kyi Hod-zer’a, I. 
Tekst, izdal B. Ja. Viadimircov, Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXVIII, Leningrad, 1929. 
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Through the good offices of Dr. Richard Hartmann, steps were taken to 
procure reproductions of the several documents. In a letter dated 14 February 
1952, Dr. Hartmann wrote: 


Ihren Brief vom 26. September 1951 habe ich seinerzeit richtig erhalten und danke 
Thnen bestens dafiir. Die Photokopien der Mongolischen Turfantexte sind langst 
angefertigt, und die Zustimmung der Akademie zur UWhersendung an Sie liegt auch 
bereits seit langerer Zeit vor. . 


Shortly thereafter I received through his kindness photostats of all the 
documents, including the twelve leaves of the printed text which Dr. Scuur- 
MANN had described to me in Istanbul. From the colophon it was clear that 
these twelve leaves constituted part of the Bodistw-a Caria Awatar-un 
Tayilbur [Commentary of (=o0n) the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar (Bodhicaryé- 
vatara) ] by the renowned Cosgi Odsir. I began to study the text at once. It 
soon became evident that the stanzas of the Bodhicaryévatara embedded in 
the commentary were the last thirty of the “ Tenth Book.” A comparison of 
these thirty with the last thirty in VLaprmaircov’s edition of the Bodhicaryd- 
vatara revealed how extensively the language of the later recensions of the 
Mongolian Bodhicaryavataéra had been modernized. The importance of this 
text of 1312 not only for the study of the Bodhicarydvatara, but for early 
Mongolian language and literature was obvious. 

In the meantime, in a letter dated 24 June 1952, Professor Erich Harnisca, 
with whom I had previously corresponded in regard to the Turfan documents, 
wrote as follows: 


. . . Ich war nun im Mai in Berlin und halbe] die dortigen Glastafeln noch einmal 
nach Mongolica durchgepriift. Es fanden sich leider nur wenige, kleine und belanglose 
Stiicke—auBer den photokopierten. Gerade die von mir gesuchten Originale zu meinen 
friiheren handschriftlichen Kopien waren nicht zu finden, und bevor ich mich ent- 
schlieBe, die Stiicke tel quel nach meinen Nachschriften herauszugeben, mu8 ich doch 
noch versuchen, die Originale aufzuspiiren, die sich in den Kisten in einem Kloster bei 
Celle befinden kénnten, unter vielen Museumskisten. . . . —Die an Herrn Dr. Sch. 
ausgegebenen Photokopien diirfen, wie mir der Kollege Hartmann versicherte, ohne 
besondere Genehmigung nicht publiziert werden. Ich habe mich mit ihm besprochen und 
ihm gesagt, daB ich meinerseits nichts gegen eine auslandische Bearbeitung des 
Bodhicaryavatara Komentars einzuwenden hitte, wenn sie nach der deutschen Publi- 
kation erfolgte. . . . 


In view of these circumstances, although I continued my work on the text, 
I was obliged to defer its publication until Professor Haeniscu could communi- 
cate the probable date when his own study would appear. This he did in a 
letter dated 16 December 1953: 


. . . Der Text des Druckfragments zum Bodhic. Kommentar ist seit langerer Zeit 
ausgedruckt. Da es diesseits doch richtig schien, die erste Nummer der Mongolica aus 
der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung hier zulande zu bearbeiten, habe ich es noch einmal 
bei unseren Buddhologen versucht, wieder ohne Erfolg: . . . Weil wir darauf nicht 
warten kénnen, habe ich mich, ungern, entschlossen, meine eigene Ubersetzung mit 
Vorbehalt, drucken zu lassen, die schon seit geraumer Zeit im Druck sein miiBte. Ich 
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erwarte die Druckfahnen in diesen Tagen und denke, daB die beiden Teile der ersten 
Nummer im Friihjahr erscheinen werden. Dann werden die Buddhologen sich mit der 
Kritik natiirlich nicht zuriickhalten. Auch Sie kénnen dann doch gleich Thre eigene 
Bearbeitung herausgeben, sebstindig oder in Form einer Erginzung, Besprechung oder 
Kritik. Aber ich wiirde den Kopf hinhalten. . . . 


More recently, in a communication dated 5 May 1954, Professor Harniscu 
wrote: 


Zu meiner Freude kann ich Ihnen mitteilen, daB ich heute die ersten Separata der 
‘Mongolica der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung I’ (Ausgabedatum 15.4.54) erhalten habe. 
Ich schicke Ihnen mit gleicher Post 1 Ex. als eingeschriebene Drucksache. 


Having prepared my own study independently, it has seemed best to publish 
it independently. I am not unaware, however, of its inadequacies, particularly 
in the more technical Buddhist aspects. In presenting an integral transcription 
and annotated translation of the Mongolian text with an Index verborum 
mongolicorum, I trust that others more competent than I will treat of this 
remarkable fragment of early Mongolian Buddhist literature in the manner 
which it merits. 

I am deeply grateful to Dr. ScuurMANN for all that he did to make this 
study possible, for without his cooperation and assistance, the existence of the 
invaluable document which constitutes the subject of this study would not 
have come to my attention in 1951. 

I wish to thank Dr. R. Hartmann for his most obliging kindness in facili- 
tating Dr. ScHuURMANN’s inspection of the Turfan documents and in sending 
me a complete set of reproductions. 

I wish also to thank Professor Serge Exissterr, Harvard University, and 
Professor William Hune, Research Associate, Harvard University, for the 
generous assistance which they have given me. To the former I am indebted 
for help with problems in the Russian texts which I have translated for the 
“ Introduction ” and to the latter for comparable help with Chinese texts. 

It is a special pleasure to acknowledge the devoted and gracious assistance 
which I have received from the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., 
Scheut Mission, Arlington, Virginia. With infinite patience he has corresponded 
with me in regard to numerous problems in the several Mongolian texts which 
I have cited and translated in the “ Introduction ” as well as in the “ Notes 
to the Translation of the Mongolian Text.” As for the translation of the 
Tayilbur of Cosgi Odsir itself, I cannot adequately express the magnitude of 
my indebtedness to him, for without his help many of the difficult passages 
would not have been elucidated in this study. With his kind permission I 
have cited most of his remarks, including his own translations of certain parts 
of the respective texts. 

In making these acknowledgments I do not, of course, in any manner 
disclaim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In his remarks relative to the second period of the development 
of the Mongolian written language on pages 42-47 of his Moun- 
rOJbCKifi COOPHUK’ PascKa30Bb H3>b Paficatantra [The Mongolian 
Collection of Tales from the Pancatantra], B. Ya. Vuapimircov 
stated (page 43): 


. . . To the particularly interesting monuments of the Mongolian written 
language of this period we must assign the productions of Coi-€zi odzer (Cos- 
sku [kji] od-zer) ,1 by the activity of whom, properly speaking, really begins for 
us this second period of the history of the Mongolian written language. 

From Coi-¢zi odzer there remain some translations, [which have] come down 
to us in manuscripts of different periods.?. . . 





1On Coi-%%i odzer v. Georg Hutu, Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei, II 
Theil, Strassburg, 1896, p. 160-165; A. Pozpneev, Jiekuin mo HCTOpiH MOHT. JHT. 
[Lectures on the History of Mong. Lit.] I, p. 192-194; G. C. Cysrxov, Jlam-puM 493H- 
no [Lam-rim éen-po], V[ol]. I, Aspect. Boctroun. Muctut., V[ol]. XXX, Vladivostok, 
1910, p. XIII (I remark in passing that neither by A. M. Pozpnegv nor by G. C. 
Cysixov [were] the words of the colophon of the work Paficaraksa cited by them cor- 
rectly translated); the encyclopaedia mK‘as-pahi hbjuti-gnas—Merged sarku-jin oron 


indicates (section n‘ar-pjin, f.18), that they called Cos-sku od-zer also Cos-kji od-zer. 

? Among these translations the translation of Coi-ézi odzer into the Mongolian 
language of the celebrated work of Cantideva: Bodhicarydvatara attracts special atten- 
tion. This work has come down to us in a new manuscript, acquired by Prof. O. 
KovaALEvsk1i, containing the translation of Coi-ézi odzer, corrected in an insignificant 
degree, as is told concerning this in the concluding colophon, by the da-lama of the 
Sun-~<Zu-sy monastery, the Urat Guii-bilig-iin dalai with the cooperation of the Czan- 
éZa-khutukhta at the beginning of the XVIII cen. (cf. O. Kovatevsxri Monrombckaa 
xpectomarisa, Vol]. II, Kazan’, 1837, p. 459-460). At the present time this precious 
manuscript belongs to the Kazan Theological Academy, [which has] kindly made it 
available for long term use to the library of the Petrograd University. The Bodhicaryd- 
vatara, in course of time, was translated a second time into the Mongolian language, 
in the XIX" cen., by Buriats and published by a xylographic process; this translation, 
literal, servile, has nothing in common with the work of Coi-éZi odzer; the 10th ch. 
of the Bodhicaryaévatara came out, in addition to this, in a separate xylograph. edition 
in the translation of a Buriat, who, even though he was acquainted with the old 
translation of Coi-€Zi odzer, nevertheless, gave his completely independent translation. 
There is information to the effect that Zaya-Pandita translated the Bodhicarydvatara 
into the Oirat language,—so, at least, says his biography (v. K. F. Goxstrunsxti, 
Monrono-Oiipatckie 3akoubl, S[t.] P[trsbg]., 1880, p. 124; A. PozpNeev, Kanmpilikaa 
xpectomaria, S[t.] Pltrsbg]., 1907, p. 171),—but this translation has nowhere been 
discovered to the present time. . . . 





Eight years later, in the IIpequcaosue [“ Preface ”] to his monu- 
mental edition of a Mongolian translation of Santideva’s master- 
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piece: Bodhicaryavatara Cantideva, MouroabcKnit nepepox Chos- 
kyi hod-zer’a [Mongolian Translation of Chos-kyi hod-zer], I. 
Texct [I. Text], published in Bibliotheca Buddhica XXVIII,’ B. 
Ya. Vuapimircov amplified his earlier remarks as follows (pages 


I-VI): 
PREFACE 


The present issue of the Bibliotheca Buddhica contains the Mongolian trans- 
lation of the Bodhicarydvatdara, a production of Cantideva. This translation 
was done by the well-known Chos-kyi hod-zer! (Mong. Nom-un gerel, Skt. 
Dharmaragmi) in the ylear] 1305 and has come down to us in the redaction 
of the Urat guii Bilig-iin datai (Tib. Ces-rab rgya-mcho > Cer-rgyam) * of the 
ylear] 1748. 

The Mongolian text of the Bodhicaryavatara is known to us, in all, only in 
two texts: 1° in a manuscript purchased by O. Kovatevskti® in Peking and 
2° in the Mongolian Dandzur printed by a xylographic process (a copy of this 
edition belongs to the Scientific Committee of the Mongolian Republic) .* 
Both variants [are] very close the one to the other and present an inconsider- 
able number of variant readings. Nevertheless, it may be remarked that the 
text of the manuscript of O. Kova.evskii, in general, is more correct and better 
than the text of the Mongolian Dandzur. 

The manuscript of KovaLevskii terminates with the following colophon (v. 
the Mongolian text below, p. 170): 

1°. “Inasmuch as earlier there was not (translated) into the Mongolian 
language from the Tibetan any [II] (Bodhicarydvatdra) compiled in the 
manner set forth above, then I, the bhiksu Chos-kyi hod-zer, having occupied 
myself with literary composition and relying on the fact that [I] acquired the 
ability boldly to give answers to questions in a disputation on account of the 
fact that [I] began, obviously, increasingly heeding, to understand adequately, 
finished the book in the year of the snake (1305) for the purpose that there 
be a help for others in the language of the Mongolian people.” + 

2°. “The Sastra, named Carydvatdra, the ancient sage Chos-kyi hod-zer 
excellently translated into Mongolian. In the frequent recopying (of this 
work) up to the present time considerable additions and reductions have 





* About this person, a Tibetan in origin, v. I. J. Scxmupt, Ssanang Ssetsen, pp. 120- 
121; G. Huts, Geschichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei, Il, pp. 160-165; A. 
PozpNnEEvV, JieKUHH MO HCTOPHH MOHr. AHTepatypbi [Lectures on the History of 
Mong. Literature], I, pp. 192-194; G. C. Cysrxov, JlaM-pum 49H-no [Lam-rim éen-po], 
I, p. 18; B. Ya. Viuapimircov, MonronmpcKkui cOopHuk paccka30Bb Pancatantra 
[sic] [Mongolian Collection of Tales from the Pafcatantra], pp. 43-45, 47; P. Pevutor, 
“Les systemes d’écriture en usage chez les anciens mongols,” Asia Major, I, pp. 
284-289. 

?V. Jloxnagp AH-B, 1926, pp. 27-28. 

*V. O. Kovatevsxri, Monrompcekan xpectomatus [Mongolian Chrestomathy], II, 
pp. 459-460. 

* About the Mongolian DandzZur v. Jloxnaap1 AH-B, 1926, pp. 31-34. 
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appeared{*] The da-lama of the Sun-ézu-sy monastery (is, Tib. 
ES" 5 N‘, Mong. Ariyun sayurin), the Urat gasi Bilig-iin dalai, having 


compared three old Mongolian books, three printed Tibetan and three big 
commentaries, corrected all that which differed ever so little, asking counsel 
from many sages, beginning with Czanéza-khutukhta (ICan-skya), and .. . 
of the year vibhava of the thirteenth prabhava (i.e., the y[ear] 1748)” ? [the 
colophon breaks off in the middle of a sentence]. 

We do not have any date for the purpose of judging properly how many 
“ corrections ” gusi Bilig-iin datai made in the text of the Bodhicarydvatara.$ 
But, as far as is known to us, in general, the history [IIT] of the Mongolian writ- 





1 This colophon in the DandZur is presented in a somewhat distorted aspect; so it is 
said there that Chos-kyi hod-zer translated the Bodhicaryavataéra into Mongolian 
enedkeg-éée, i.e., “from Sanskrit,” having heard ene ba nom-i busud ber sudur Sastir 
nom-un tayitburi “this very book, and also other sutras, Sastras and commentaries.” 

? The second colophon is missing in the text of the Dandzur. 

* ©. KovaLEvskii exaggerated the communication concerning the damage of the old 
text, as he says that “this translation was not printed, but passing in erroneous copies 
from hand to hand became unintelligible in the course of time” (op. cit., p. 459). In 
regard to the correction of the text O. Kova.evskii remarks: “ The lamas of the 
Peking monastery Sun-dZu-sy, having sought three copies in the Mongolian language, 
three printed copies in Tibetan and some commentaries, and not finding agreement in 
them, decided with the DzandzZa-khutukhta to correct the translation for the use of 
all the people” (ibid., pp. 459-460). This incorrect information, as is seen from the 
Mongolian text and our translation, has penetrated the literature. V. B. Laurer, 
“‘ Skizze der mong. Literatur,” Keleti Szemle, VIII, 1907, p. 217, the Russian translation 
(of V. A. Kazaxevic), of the y[ear] 1927, p. 52; cf. P. Pexuiot, T‘oung Pao, XX, p. 295. 





ten language, the history of Mongolian literature,’ then we can, in every case, 
confirm that the redaction of Bilig-iin datai, the one which has come down to 
us in two variants, began to differ from the version of the time of Chos-kyi 
hod-zer in respect of the orthography, whereby these differences concerned, 
chiefly, the letter héth, instead of which they began to use the letter kaph 


( aD )before i as in words of the post-guttural class, as well as in words of the 


pre-palatal class. In other respects the corrections of Bilig-iin datai, evidently, 
were insignificant; even he himself acknowledges them as insignificant. We 
must remark that gusi Bilig-iin dalai was not only a tested translator from 
the Tibetan language into Mongolian, but also a connoisseur of the old Mon- 
golian written language. So there has come down to us the Mongolian version 
of the Tibetan dictionary Li-cihi gur-khan,? compiled by him. (Peking, a. 
1742) , containing a significant number of old Mongolian words. 

The Mongolian text of the Bodhicarydavatara, in spite of the alterations to 
which it was subjected at the hands of the copyists, and the “ corrections ” 
of Bilig-iin datai, remains a remarkable specimen of the old Mongolian written 
language from the point of view of vocabulary and style as well as from the 





[*On page 233 of his article “ Die mongolische Geschichtschreibung im 18. und 19. 
Jahrhundert ” in Saeculum 3 (1952) .218-236, Walther Hetssic, translates this: ,, die 
durch oftmaliges Abschreiben bis heute mehr: oder weniger unklar“. In note 25 on 
the same page he remarks: “Aus dem Kolophon der Bodhicaryavatara [sic]-Uber- 
setzung von 1748 im mongolischen Tandjur; vgl. Vladimircov, Bibliotheca Buddhica 
28 (1929), II u. 170.”) 
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point of view of phonetics and morphology. Inasmuch as from the period of 
the development of the old Mongolian written language, from the XIII** and 
XIV*» cen[turies] there have been preserved, in all, only some Mongolian docu- 
ments, and some epigraphic monuments,’ then a big literary text presents 
considerable interest, although it has come down to us in a late manuscript 
and in a late edition. Besides the linguistic interest, the Mongolian text of the 
Bodhicarydavatara [is] extremely interesting for Mongolists from the point [IV] 
of view of terminology, technical terminology, beginning in Mongolian litera- 
ture with the translation of the work of Cantideva. 





1Cf. B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, Mour. cOopHuk paccka30B H3 Pancatantra [sic] [Mong. 
Collection of Tales from the Pancatantra), pp. 41-53. 
; Concerning this dictionary, v. JIAH-B, 1926, pp. 27-80. 

. Ya. Vuiaprmircov, Monr. cOOpHUK paccKa30B H3 Paficatantra [Mong. 
Collection of Tales from the Pancatantra}, pp. 42-49. The text of the Yuan’-éao- -bi-5i, 
which has come down to us in transcription in Chinese characters, [is] composed in one 
of the middle Mongolian dialects and not in the Mongolian written literary language. 





In the editing of the Mongolian text of the Bodhicarydvatara we have kept 
to the following methods: our basic problem has been to present the text of the 
manuscript of O. Kovauevskti! (below sub K.) entirely in the aspect in 
which it has come down to us with its particularities. We have allowed our- 
selves only consequently to place diacritic marks, almost entirely absent in the 


MS.K., and to introduce a distinction between ¢ and j (U and 4): where- 


as in the manuscript of O. Kovatevskii these signs almost always [are] not dif- 
ferentiated. In cases of indubitable errors of the copyist we have introduced 
corrections according to the Mongolian text of the Bodhicarydvatara, found 
in the Dandzur? (the copy of the Mongolian Scientific Committee ~ Mongyot 
utus-un sudur bicig-iin kiiriyeleng), and we cite the form of the manuscript 
of Kova.evsklIi in the foot notes. In the text of the MS.K. there occur some 
lines, skipped, evidently, through the inadvertency of the copyist; all these 
places [have] been restored by us on the basis of the text of the Mongolian 
Dandzur (below sub D.) and, of course, [so] noted. We have considered it 
superfluous to indicate all variations, without exception, of the text of the 
Dandzur and have indicated in the notes only those differences which might 
afford help for a better understanding of the Mongolian version of the Bodhi- 
caryavatara, or those which reveal that the text included in the Mongolian 
Dandzur is somewhat more modernized than the text of the manuscript of O. 
KovALEvsKIi. 

In the XIX*» cen. the Bodhicarydévatara was once again translated from the 
Tibetan language into the Mongolian by the stretu of the Buriat Anin [V] 





The manuscript of O. Kova.evskti, containing the Mongolian text of the Bodhicar- 
yavatara, located previously in the library of the Kazan Theological Academy, is 
kept at the present time in the Asiatic Museum of the Afcademy] of S[ciences]; O. 
KovaLevskli mentions it once again in the preface to his Dictionary, I, p. 12. 

? Just as in the Tibetan Dandzur the Bodhicaryavatara in Mongolian is located in 
the section mdo-hgrel, in the volume la; cf. P. Corvier, Catalogue du fonds tibétain, 
III, Index du bsTan-hGyur, p. 306. The copy of the Bodhicaryavatara of the text of 
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the Dandzur is found in the Asiatic Museum of the A[cademy] of S[ciences) kindly 
sent there by the Mongolian Scientific Committee. 





dacan, Ces-rab sfiin-po;? this translation, done in the new Mongolian written 
language, has nothing in common with the translation of Chos-kyi hod-zer. 
There is information that Zaya-pandita translated the Bodhicaryavatara into 
the Oirat~Kalmuk language? (XVII* cen.), but, to the present time, in 
spite of intense searches both among the Volga Kalmuks as well as among 
the Oirat of North-West Mongolia, there has been no success in discovering 
this translation. There is known still [another] translation into Mongolian of 
the Xth chapter of the Bodhicarydvatara, done by the famous Buriat writer 
and translator Ratna (Radna NomTogy); the text of this translation is given 
by us below as a specimen of the new translations of the Bodhicarydavatara,’ 
[and in addition] to this in the colophon, which it terminates, there are men- 
tioned an ancient Mongolian translation and the corrections of Bilig-iin datai. 
At the same time it is noted that, in this version 


ene jiig-iin ulus-un kelen-é 
ese neyilekii olan bayiyu * 


“there is much that is disparate with the language of the people of this 
country.” 

In the second part of the present work there will be published the investiga- 
tion concerning the language of the Mongolian translation of the Bodhicarya- 
vatara, notes and indices: 1° a Tibetan-Mongolian-Russian index verborum, 
2° a Mongolian index, and 3° a Sanskrit-Tibetan index verborum. 

In the editing of the text of the Bodhicaryavatara, and also in the compila- 
tion of the indices, the European translations of the Bodhicarydvatara have 
afforded us great help, chiefly, the translations of L. Frvor and L. bE La 
VaLLEE Poussin, and also the well known commentary [VI] of rGyal-chab ~ 
Dar-ma rin-then, the so-called Dar-tik. We have chanced to receive various 
commentaries from the Goindzad Sarap Tepxin and the [kharamba Bupagy; 
we offer them our sincerest thanks as well as to N. N. Porre for cooperation 
in the reading of the proofs. 

Above all, we are indebted to Th. I. SéerBatskii, initiator of the present 
work, the counsels and indications of whom we always utilized. We also offer 
our deep thanks to the Scientific Committee of the Mongolian Republic, which 
has presented to us the possibility to utilize in very favorable conditions the 
texts of the Mongolian Dandzur in Ulan-Bator-khoto. 


B. Viapmircov. 
23, iv, 29. 
Leningrad. 





2 The well-known Buriat xylographic edition of this text. 

?V. K. Goutstunsk1i, Mourono-ofipatckue 3akoubl [Mongolo-Oirat Laws], p. 124. 

® We have chanced to hear that there exist still [other] new translations into Mon- 
golian of the work of Cantideva. Passages from the Bodhicaryadvatara are encountered 
in various Mongolian collections, both translated from Tibetan and original; v. e. g., 
Uliger-iin nom, £.112; Ondiir boyda-yin suryat, f. 10. 
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It is very regrettable that ViLaprmircov did not live to publish 
the second part of his work. 

In 1949 Friedrich WetLER published a study entitled “ Zum 
mongolischen Tanjur” in the Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig.’ It is 
an analysis of the relationship between the text as transmitted in 
the manuscript of O. Kova.evsxk1i, which he designates by the 
letter K, and that in the Tanjur, which he designates by the letters 
Ta. He states on page 7: 

Mich bediinkt nun, Handschrift und Tanjurdruck des mongolischen Bodhi- 


caryavatara méchten doch vielleicht anders zueinander stehen, als Vuiapt- 
MIRTSOV es darstellte. 


After presenting his supporting evidence, WELLER concludes on 
page 35: 


Wir diirfen dann als Stammbaum der mongolischen Texte folgendes Schema 
als gut begriindet aufstellen: 
MO 


v 
Ta 


Y 
K 


Ob zwischen MO und Ta noch Zwischenquellen stehen, das vermag ich 
leider nicht zu erkennen. Wahrscheinlich ist es. 


The letters MO designate “das Original der mongolischen 
Ubersetzung ” to which he refers on page 30. 

A year later, Friedrich WrELLER published another meticulous 
study entitled “ Uber den Quellenbezug eines Mongolischen Tan- 
jurtextes ” in the Abhandlungen der stichsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Letpzig.* 

In his opening paragraph, WELLER presented the problem in 
the following terms: 

Im 2. Hefte der Sitzungsberichte der Sachsichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften auf das Jahr 1949 glaube ich gezeigt zu haben, daB die Kovalevskische 
Handschrift des mongolischen Bodhicaryavatara aus dem gedruckten Tan- 
jurtexte abgeschrieben ist. Damit gibt der Blockdruck des Tanjur die erste 
Grundlage ab, die Uberlieferungsgeschichte des mongolischen Tanjur und der 
darin bewahrten Werk weiter zu untersuchen, solange nicht Handschriften 


bekannt werden, welche nachweislich alter als der gedruckte Tanjur sind. Dem 
aber nachzuspiiren, wie sich die Texte dieser Sammlung zu ihren Quellen 
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verhalten, diirfte deshalb angezeigt sein, weil die allgemein bekannte Tatsache, 
dass aus dem Tibetischen ins Mongolische iibersetzt wurde, im Grunde recht 
wenig dariiber auszusagen vermag, wie ein mongolischer Text eigentlich von 
seiner Quelle abhinge. Ohne dies zu erforschen, bleibt seine Geschichte not- 
gedrungen in Finsternis gehiillt. Erst wenn gepriift ist, wie hierbei die Sachlage 
ist, wird sich auch das Ganze iiberschauen lassen. Auf der andren Seite werden 
solche Arbeiten uns auch einen tieferen Einblick in die Geschichte des tibet- 
ischen Tanjur zu tun gestatten. 


“Zu diesem Zwecke,” then states the author in the next para- 
graph, “soll hier dargestellt werden, wie das mongolische Bodhi- 
caryavatara zum tibetischen steht.” 

In sections 3 and 4 on pages 40-41, Professor WELLER concluded: 


3. Daraus ergibt sich eines sicher, da namlich das mongolische Bodhi- 
caryavatara nicht aus einem tibetischen Vorliufer iibersetzt wurde, der Mis- 
chrezension aus N. und D sei. Auch die mongolische Ubersetzung ist keine 
Mischrezension aus N und D, sonst kénnten sich aus dem mongolischen Texte 
nicht tibetische Lesarten nachweisen lassen, die sich in N und D nicht finden, 
noch diirften sich Sanskritlesarten aufspiiren lassen, welche sich in N und D 
nicht niederschlugen, sondern auBerhalb des durch N und D erfaBten san- 
skritschen Handschriftengutes liegen. 

4. Damit ist aber noch nicht gesagt, da& der mongolische Tanjurtext des 
Bodhicaryavatara nicht doch ein Mischtext sei, der so zustande kam, daB eine 
fertige Ubersetzung an Hand von [41] Texten verschiedenen Ursprungs iiberar- 
beitet wurde. Ob diese in mongolisches oder tibetisches Gewand gekleidet 
waren, dass laBt sich nicht entscheiden. Das es aber, bis das Gegenteil 
erwiesen ist, nicht eben wahrscheinlich ist, daB auch Sanskrithandschriften 
mit benutzt wurden, miissen die tibetischen Quellen wesentlich zahlreicher und 
im einzelnen vielgestaltiger unterschieden gewesen sein, als es nach dem 
Kolophon zur tibetischen Ubersetzung zuniichst aussieht. 


The letters N and D respectively refer to the Narthang and 
Derge editions of the Tibetan Tanjur. 

On pages 58-59 of his important article “Stand und Aufgaben 
der Mongolistik ” in ZDMG 100 (1950) .52-89, N. Poprr stated, 
in reference to Mongolian monuments of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, that: 


. . . AuBer Urkunden und Briefen, die zum Teil [59] fragmentarisch sind, 
liegen auch gréBere Werke aus jener Zeit vor. An erster Stelle nennen wir 
das bekannte buddhistische Werk Bodhicaryavatara von Cantideva, das zu 
Anfang des XIV. Jh. von dem beriihmten Chos-kyi Hodzer iibersetzt worden 
ist. Der von Vuaprmircov herausgegebene Text? ist bis jetzt unbearbeitet 
geblieben. Ein sanskrit-tibetisch-mongolischer Index verborum zu diesem Werk 
wird von Professor Fr. WELLER zum Druck vorbereitet. Dieser Text verdient 
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aber auch eine umfangreiche Untersuchung, deren Ergebnis eine vollstandige 
Grammatik seiner Sprache sein soll, die der Verfasser vorbereitet. 





* Bodhicaryavatara [sic] Cantideva, Mongol’skij perevod Chos-kyi Hod-zer’a I. Tekst, 
izdal B. Ja. Viadimircov, Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXVIII, Leningrad, 1929. 





On pages 126-127 of his article “ Bermerkungen zum mongol- 
ischen Tandjur ” in Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher 24 (1951) .122-130, 
in his discussion of the date when the translation of the Mongolian 
Tanjur was completed, Walther Hertssic remarked: 


Es scheint eine Bestatigung dessen zu sein, wenn der Kolophon der KOWA- 
LEWSKI-Handschrift des Bodhicaryavatara ** von einer Bearbeitung dieses 
Textes auf Grund von mongolischen und tibetischen Versionen und verschied- 
enen Kommentaren durch den Abt des Pekinger Klosters Sung-(127] chu-szu, 
den Urad-un giiiisi Bilig-iin dalai, unter Beratung durch den ]Can skya Khu- 
tukhtu, im Jahre Kienlung 13, 1748 berichtet. 

Wenngleich Prof. WELLER jiingst, im Gegensatz zu Vladimircov, die Ansicht 
vertrat, diese Kowalewski’sche Handschrift sei unter Aufnahme von modernen 
und volkstiimlichen Redewendungen aus dem gedruckten mongolischen Tand- 
jur abgeschrieben worden ** und daher jiingeren Datums, so andert das nichts 
an dem historischen Wert ihres Kolophones fiir die Datierung der mon- 
golischen Tandjur-Ubersetzung. 

Es ist nicht gut denkbar, da& der bereits seit der mongolischen Kandjur- 
Ausgabe unter Kaiser Kanghsi als Ubersetzer tatige und bekannte Urad-un 
giiiisi Bilig-iin dalai*® im Jahre 1748, das ist 6 Jahre nach dem kaiserlichen 
Erla8 zum Beginn der mongolischen Tandjur-Ubersetzung, eine Bearbeitung 
und Neufassung der friiheren mongolischen Bodhicaryavatara-Ubersetzungen, 
unter Zurateziehen seines geistlichen Vorgesetzten, des mit der Leitung der 
mongolischen Tandjur-Ubersetzung beauftragten Can skya Khutukhtu unter- 
nommen hat, ohne da diese Bearbeitung dann im mongolischen Tandjur- 
Druck Aufnahme gefunden hatte. Die Kovalevski’sche Handschrift mu8B 
demnach eine jiingere, modernisierte Abschrift dieser Bearbeitung, welche 
selbst als Vorlage fiir den Tandjur-Druck gedient hat, sein—eine Mdglichkeit, 
die Weller ** unberiicksichtigt gelassen hat. Fiir die Entstehungsgeschichte 
des mongolischen Tandjur aber folgert hieraus, daB 1748 die Ubersetzungs- 
und Redaktionsarbeiten noch nicht abgeschlossen waren. 





33. B. Ja. Vladimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, Mongol’skij perevod Chos-kyi hod-zer-a, 
Bibl. Buddh. XXVIII, 1929, 170. 

34. Zum mongolischen Tandjur, in: SBSAW 1949, 2, 35. 

35. Als Urad-un bilig-iin giiiisi bereits 1720 unter den Bearbeitern des mongolischen 
Kandjur erwahnt (cf. Ligeti, Catalogue etc. 340). 1737 Tangyud-un suryavyuli-y in 
baysi Urad-un giiiisi Bilig-iin dalai, ist er in vielen Pekinger mongolischen Block- 
drucken als Ubersetzer oder Bearbeiter genannt. 1748 erscheint er in der Stellung 
des Da Lama von Sung-chu-szu. 

36. Uber den Quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjurtextes, in: ASGW, phil.-hist. 
Klasse 1950, Bd. 45, 1, 42. 
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In note 1 on page 9 of his article “ Altaistica” in Studia 
Orientalia XVII :7 (1952) .1-17, in the first part of which, “ I The 
Mannerheim Fragment of Mongolian Quadratic Script” (pp. 
1-9), he brilliantly identified the fragmentary text in ’Phags-pa 
script published by G. J. Ramstepr in 1912, Pentti Aa.ro 
remarked: 

I likewise feel some doubts as to the high age of the Mongolian drafting of 
the Bodhicaryavatira [sic] edited in the Bibliotheca Buddhica vol. XXVIII 
(cf. Poppe ZDMG 100, 195 p. 59), since there occur already such dialectal 
forms as seceg and the Nomen possibilitatis iilesi iigei is already common (no 
instances in MNT?) The compilative and eclectic character of this edition is 
announced in the colophon. 


The examples which AAtro cites to confirm his doubts are, in 
fact, as I have already observed in my Preface (page 2 above) , 
not ad rem, because the dissimulation é—é > s—é is already at- 
tested in the Secret History and the nomen possibilitatis tasuraxi 
iigei is found in 157b10 of the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayil- 
bur of 1312. 

Although the history of the Mongolian translations of the 
Bodhicaryavatara is not the subject of the present study, I have 
translated Vuiaprmircov’s “Preface” and cited remarks by 
WELLER, Poprr, Hetssic, and AAuTo in order to place the Bodist- 
w-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur of Cosgi Odsir in its proper per- 
spective. Conclusions reached by WELLER must now be tested in 
terms of this hitherto unknown text of 1312, for we find embedded 
in it thirty stanzas (§§28-58) of the “Tenth Chapter” of the 
Bodhicaryavatara. That they are the product of the pen of that 
brilliant translator cannot be doubted. The corresponding stanzas 
of the same “ Tenth Chapter” of the Tanjur text of the Bodhi- 
caryavatara and of that transmitted in the KovALEvskri manu- 
script must now be reexamined in the light of these earlier 
versions. 

Turning now to the author of our text, the learned Tibetan 
monk Cosgi Odsir (< Tibetan Chos-kyi ’Od-zer “Light of the 
Law ”’), it may first be observed that all the essential references 
to him in occidental literature before 1929 were listed, as we have 
seen, by B. Ya. Vuaprmircov. Of these references, those in Paul 
Pe.uiot’s article “ Les’ systémes d’écriture en usage chez les 
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anciens mongols” in AM 2 (1925) .284-289 are by far the most 
important, for in his article he disentangles Cosgi Odsir from the 
fancy of legend, restoring him to the reality of history. 

On page 287 of his article, he observed: 


. . . Les textes chinois connaissent aussi le personage. Le JC{tHE WAC 
Yuan tai houa cho chi, petit traité, sur l’art religieux de l’époque mongole qui 
était inséré dans le Yong lo ta tien et a été reproduit dans le 2° tsi du JRS 
B23 BF Kouang ts’ang hio k’iun ts’ong chou, fait mention (f° 7 v°), a 
propos de l’année 1310, d’un fiji ABP 5% Tch’o-sseu-ki-yue-tsi-eul qui 
est certainement Chos-kyi ’Od-zer; et c’est également Chos-kyi ’Od-zer qu’il 
faut reconnaitre dans le $j FS Gi 5 /\WGA Tch’o-sseu-ki-wo-tsie-eul-pa- 
ha-che (Chos-kyi ’Od-zer bay3i) que cite le Yuan che (99,7v°) & propos de 
l’année 1321 et dont j’ai autrefois mal restitué le nom en Chos-kyi-vajir- 
bay3i?. Mais aucun texte chinois connu ne parle de I’alphabet qu'il aurait créé. 





1J.A. mars-avril, 456. C’est & cause de ce texte de 1821 (je ne connaissais pas alors 
celui de 1810) que j’ai dit ' dans mon compte rendu de l’ouvrage de M. Krause que la 
tradition mongole moderne, en mettant Chos-kyi ’Od-zer vers 1300, le plagait trop tét. 
Il demeure possible qu’il y ait un décalage de quelques années, mais ce n’est en somme 
pas évident, et pour y voir clair il faudra reprendre toute la série des lamas « maitres 
impériaux » sous les Mongols. 





As for PELuiot’s earlier citation of the passage in Yiian shih 99 
(ts‘e 33) .16a1-2, in which there is mention of Chos-kyi ’Od-zer, 
cf. note 1 on page 456 of his article “ Sur quelques mots d’Asie 
Centrale attestés dans les textes chinois”” in JA, Onziéme série, 
1 (1913) .451-469, where he remarked: 


. . + dans le Yuan che (chap. 99, fol. 7v°), Hp Bie hi AA Cho- 
sseu-ki-wo-tsie-eul-pa-ha-che, qui doit représenter un nom tibéto-mongol Chos- 
kyi-vagir-bay3i. . . 


The remark in his “ compte rendu ” of the work of Krauss, to 
which he makes reference, is found in his review of F. E. A. 
Kravse’s Ju-Tao-Fo {iii , Die religidsen und philosophischen 
Systeme Ostasiens (Munich, 1924), in TP 23 (1924) 54-62. It 
reads (page 62): 


P. 585, n. 291: M. K. n’est pas autrement responsable des confusions de sa 
note au sujet des alphabets que les Mongols auraient successivement adoptés 
au XIITe siécle et au commencement du XIV®; mais la tradition indigéne 
moderne dont il se fait I’écho est sans valeur. Avant et apres l’alphabet 
"phags-pa, les Mongols ont tout simplement employé I’alphabet ouigour, et les 
interventions du Sa-skya-Pandita, puis de Chos-kyi-’od-zer (la tradition 
moderne a d’ailleurs placé ce dernier trop t6t) ne sont pas confirmées par les 
faits. 
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In addition to the Chinese texts mentioned by Prtuior, there 
are, at least, two others in the Yiian shih. Inasmuch as they all 
constitute primary sources for reliable biographical data on Cosgi 
Odsir, they merit translation. 

The first text * in the “ Yiian-tai hua-so chi ” * reads as follows: ’ 


[7b7-8al] 


On the twenty-first day of the first moon of the third year of Chih-ta #4 
[20 February 1310] of Wu-tsung huang-ti $i 423 7 ® (Kiiliig Qayan), it was 
decreed that the ch‘eng-hsiang 74H ® Tu 2-chien T‘ieh-mu-erh FEREPHAR 
5a, *+ (Tiigen Temiir) should receive the [following] edict: 

“As for the Five Buddhas 3? [to be placed] in the Rear Hall of the newly 
established temple,’* in every case, bronze shall be used to cast [them]. As for 
the Buddhist statues [to be placed] in the niches ** in the San-shih Fo ssu- 
chiieh-lou = ttf Py fA#E 2® (“ Quadrangular Tower of the Buddhas of the 
Three Periods”) in the Front Hall, they shall be modeled in ** clay. A pair 
of flag poles 2 (= ff) 4%" shall be cast in imitation of [those in] the 
Kao-liang-ho-ssu By fj SF” 2° 

T‘u-chien T‘ieh-mu-erh (Tiigen Temiir) , Ch‘o-ssu-chi Yiieh-chi-erh fig HG 
FAA BN Se (Cosgi Odsir), A-seng-ko [J {ff FF® (Asangya) as well as the ti-shih 
#fip (“Imperial Master ”),2° after discussing [the question], in accordance 
with the canons of the Buddhist sitras, took as models the Buddhist statues 
[which were] in the Kao-liang-ho-ssu as well as [those at] Wu-t‘ai{-shan] 7. 
£[ lj] 22 and [8a] made them 2* according to the best of them.?* As for 
material used, the [relevant] pu 2% ** in the [chwng-shu-|sheng ["PH#E] 4H 
furnished [it].” 


The next two texts are found in the Yiian shih: 


[24 (ts°é 9) .22b8-10] 


[On (the cyclical day) chia-tzu FA-~ (the 2nd day) of the tenth moon, 
the winter, . . . of the first year of Huang-ch‘ing © fg (1 November 1312) ], 
Suan-chih-erh-wei 4¢ 7) 5ipe?* (?Sonjirui), yu-ch’éng AVI 7" of the Yiin- 
nan hsing|-chung-shu-|shéng 3 pg Fz{ HPF 144 7° was guilty [of some offense]. 
The kuo-shih [@fifi?® Ch‘o-ssu-chi Wo-chieh-erh $A TFFRRBAG (Cosgi 
Odsir) requested by memorial that [the Emperor] release him [from custody]. 
The Emperor rebuked him, saying, “A monk should read Buddhist books. 
As for government affairs, ought he to participate [in them]? ” *° 


[24 (ts‘é 9) .25a5] 


[On (the cyclical day) jen-tzu =--- (the 22nd day) of the third ** moon 
of the second year of Huang-ch‘ing (8 April 1313) ], [the Emperor] granted 
the Tibetan monk {ff Ch‘o-ssu-chi Wo-chieh-erh $e Ei5e, (Cosgi 
Odsir) ten-thousand ting $¢ ** of paper money. 
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Turning again to the “ Yiian-tai hua-so chi,” we read: 


[8b6-9] 


On the sixteenth day of the eighth moon of the second year of Huang-ch‘ing 
[6 September 1313] of Jen-tsung huang-ti {(-72S 47 ** (Buyantu Qayan), 
it was decreed that the yiian-shih Pegi ** Yeh-nu 44,34 (Enii[g]) °° [in the 
case of] the four Pa-chiieh-lou A\ f4#E (“ Octagonal Towers ”)** in the Wu- 
chien-tien Fy [ij 1b (“ Five-Partition Hall ”) within the Ta sheng-shou wan-an 
ssu KBPS Bs Hy.’ should have A-seng-ko (Asangya) superintend the 
planning ** for i Buddhist i images and should model them in accordance with 
the wishes ** of Ch‘o-ssu-ko *° Wo-chieh-erh Pa-ha-shih $f AEF et Gi LG 
4 (Cosgi Odsir Baysi) . 

The [relevant] pu of the [chung-shu-] sheng furnished the material which 
was used to model and manufacture one hundred and forty big and little 
Buddhist statues [which were distributed as follows]: . . . 


Finally, turning once again to the Yiian shih, we read: 


[99 (ts‘é 38) .16a1-2] 


In the fourth moon [of the first year of Chih-chih #2 }7§ (28 April-27 May 
1321) ], it was ordered that, within the monastery of Ch‘o-ssu-chi Wo-chieh- 


erh Pa-ha-shih ig Gah Gh StI (Cosgi Odsir BaySi), there should 


constantly be five soldiers on guard. 


From the dates indicated by these texts: 20 February 1310, 1 
November 1312, 8 April 1313, 6 September 1313, and 28 April 
1321, it is possible to account for a period of eleven years of the 
life of Cosgi Odsir. That he flourished during the reigns of Kiiliig 
Qayan and Buyantu Qayan is clear not only from the chrono- 
logical evidence to be gleaned from the Chinese sources, but also 
from that found in some of the Mongolian sources cited below. 
Inasmuch as Cosgi Odsir was not a ti shih (“ Imperial Master ”) , 
there is no reference to him in Yiian shih 202 (ts‘e 58) .1a4-15b8, 
that is, in the section entitled “Shih Lao” FF% (“ Buddhists 
and Taoists ”). 

Of the Mongolian sources in which we find mention of Cosgi 
Odsir the first in importance is, of course, his own colophon ap- 
pended to the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur, our only 
specimen of early fourteenth-century Mongolian colophon writing. 
It begins on folio 166a1 of the extant text and runs to folio 167b10. 
It is dated T'oong king terigiin oon-dur “ In the first year of Toong 
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king (Huang-ch‘ing &#),” i.e., 1312 (167b10). It falls into 
three parts of which the first is in prose (166a1-10), the second 
in alliterative verse (166b1-167b2) , and the third in prose (167b3- 
10). The literary quality of both the prose and the verse attests 
to the talents of Cosgi Odsir as a writer. The historical interest 
which the colophon presents is, in no sense, subordinate to its 
literary merits. It contains, among other surprises, Ayurbarwada, 
the personal name of Buyantu Qayan,** and Naéiyai eke “ Mother 
Earth,” Marco Poto’s Natigai,** neither of which has hitherto 
been attested in a Mongolian text. 

From this colophon, in which Cosgi Odsir refers to himself twice 
by name (166a8 and 166b9), we learn that he finished the 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur on 17 July 1311 (166a9- 
10). Inasmuch as the colophon is integrally transcribed (pages 
53-55) and translated (pages 85-86) below, I shall not cite it here. 

Our next Mongolian source for biographical data on Cosgi Odsir 
is the chronicle of the great Ordos historian Sayang Seéen, entitled 
Qad-un iindiisiin erdeni-yin tobci [Precious Button of the Origin 
of the Qad], published in 1829 by Isaac Jacob Scumupr under the 
title of Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und Ihres Fiirstenhauses.** 
Paul Pe.uior did not fail to draw attention to it in his article, 
“Les systémes d’écriture . . . ,” stating: 

Chos-kyi ’Od-zer ou Chos-sku ’Od-zer, selon Sanan Secen comme selon le 


Hor chos byun, fut au service des empereurs Ojaitii (10 mai 1924[sic]-10 
février 1807) et Kiiliig (21 juin 1307-27 janvier 1311). 


The passage in question reads as follows (Scumupt, op. cit., 
p. 120, ll. 4-7): 
[Transcription] 


tendece Dharmabala-yin kébegiin Kiiliig qayan sin moyai jiltei: qorin 
naiman-tyan uu betin jil-e qayan sayuju: toyin Cosgi Nom-un Owad cer 
Gerel kemekii kelemiirci-ber sudur tarni-yin qamuy nom-ud-un yekengki-yi 
orciyulyan: *° qoyar téré-ber qotala-yi tejigeged: dérben jil-e qayan-u térd-yi 
barin yuéin nigen-iyen sin yaqai jil-e qalibai -:.- 


[Translation] 


Then ** Kiiliig Qayan, son of Dharmabala,*’ born in the sin moyai (“ hsin 
[>¢] snake”) year ** [1281], becoming qgayan in the uu beéin (“wu [s¥] 
monkey ”) year [1808], when he was twenty-eight [years old], having the 


2 
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majority of all the nom-ud (“books”) of the sudur (sitra) and tarni 
(dharani) translated by the interpreter called the toyin (“monk”) Cosgi 
Nom-un Owad cer Gerel,*® having nourished all by [means of] the two laws,°° 
holding the law of the gayan during ™! four years, passed away in the sin 
yaqai (“ hsin [36] pig”) year [1311], when he was thirty-one [years old].°? 


Although this text was written more than three hundred years 
after Cosgi Odsir wrote his own colophon to the Bodistw-a Cari-a 
Awatar-un Tayilbur, it appears, essentially, to have been based on 
reliable sources. For the first time we find Cosgi Odsir called 
kelemiiréi “ interpreter,” the word by which he is sometimes desig- 
nated in later Mongolian sources. 

In the second part of the colophon to the Qutuy-tu Pancaraksa 
kemekii neretii sudur [Sutra of the Five Sublime Protections] 
published by Louis Ligeti on pages 130-132 of his useful article 
“La collection mongole Schilling von Canstadt a la Bibliothéque 
de l'Institut ” in 7’P 27 (1930) .119-178, “ par suite d’une analogie 
remarquable avec un passage du Jiriiken-ii tolta, attribué géné- 
ralement & Chos-kyi ’Od-zer,” we find the following passage (page 
131) in alliterative prose: 


[Transcription] 


Tegiin-ii qoyin-a terigiilegéi 

tere qayan-u delekei-yin ejen bolyan erke dgtegsen ** 
tede kébegiin-ii yutayar iiy-e-diir anu 

tengsel iiget Qaytsa neretii toro ji ** biiriin.®® 


kébegiin Cay-aéayan biiged © uridus-tur 
kGsigiirkegsen *" -~< kiiliig-iyer-iyen iilidkejii ** 
kiir °° ulus-un ejen bolyaydaju biirin-e 

Kiiliig qayan kemen aldarsiysan ken biigesii.°° 


tinen uduriduy¢i iigiilegcid ® -tin naran 

tijerejii Cosgi ®°* Odser neretii kelemiiréi-lige [18v] 
tiy-e qoyar-un ary-a bilig-iin kiiciin-iyer 

uur °° Mongyol-un ayalyu-bar nom-i delgerejiikiii. 


[Translation] 


After that,** when, in the third generation © of ®* those sons ® of the first 
that gayan,** to which [sons], by the fact that one had made them delekei-yin 
ejen ®® (“Lords of the World”), power had been given, the one named the 
Incomparable Qayisa 7° was born, as he was someone [who],?! when he had 
been made kiir ulus-un ejen 7 (“ Lord of the Entire Nation ”), was renowned 
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unto all as Kiiliig Qayan ** (“ Valorous Emperor”) for having, from the time 
when he was [still] prince, destroyed ** by his kiiliig (“ valor”) those who had 
offered resistance ™® to [his] ancestors,"*° The True Leader, The Sun of 
Speakers,’? (?) appearing,’ [together] with [this] translator named Cosgi Odser, 
by the might of the method and the cognition *® of [13v] both,*° he spread ** 
the nom (“religion”) by means of purely ** Mongolian sounds.** 


On pages 270-271 of his article “ Hexotopbie Bonpocni Hay4HOro 
ONMCaHHA MOHTOJbCKHX pyKonHcel ” in COBeTCKOe BOCTOKOBE- 


nenve 2 (1941) .255-282, L. S. Puéxovsx1i made the following 
remarks: ** 


Not extracting, in a series of cases, from the colophons of the works informa- 
tion necessary for description, L. Ligeti in the description of wo[rk] n° 3584 
considers [it] necessary to cite almost in toto the text of the colophon of this 
work,! having allotted to it more than two pages (pp. 130-132). Although this 
colophon presents undoubted interest for the history of Buddhism in Mon- 
golia and for the history of Mongolian literature,? the citation of almost all 
of its text in the given concise description is superfluous. It would have been 
more to the point to indicate that some information about the translation is 
contained in the following text of the colophon (ff. 13a-13b) : 





*V. the work Qutuy-tu Paféa-ra-ya kemekii neretii sudur orosiba: Pt. V. Yeke 
niyuéa tarni-yi dayan bariyéi sudur: ff. 11b-18b. (The whole colophon occupies ff. 
10b-18b). Mong. collection, [catalogue] numbers I 69 Ex. I and Ex. II, I 70, 1 72, 
I 87, I 89, 1 91, other editions: I 51, I 71, H 279, H 308. 

* This colophon has already attracted the attention of Mongolists, wherefore, as 
indicates the acad. B. Ya. Viaprmircov, “the words of the colophon cited by them 
[are] not correctly translated either by A. M. Pozpnerv or G. C. Cyprkov (Mon- 
rOAbCKHH COOPHHK paccka30B H3 ¢ Pajicatantra ». C6. My3ea aHTponod. u STHOrp. 
AH CCCP, t. V, Lfenin]gr[ad], 1925, p. 443 and the sep. ed., Pletro]gr[ad], 1921, p. 43). 





Kiiliig qayan kemen aldarsiysan ken biigesii - 
tinen uduriduyéi iigiilegcid-iin naran: 

aijirejii Cosgi Odser neretii kelemiiréi-liige: 

diy-e qoyar-un ary-a bilig-iin kiiciin-iyer: 

uur Mongyol-un ayalyu-bar nom-i delgerejiikiit «:- 


These lines together with a series of others (in all 15 lines of the colophon 
[are] reproduced in the work « Dzirukhen-u tolta-in tailburi». (Cf. L. Ligett, 
p. 130, ff. 5a and 5b.)* Their translation is found in «OuepkK pa3BHTHA 
IIMCbMeCHHOCTeH HM JHTepaTyp MOHTOJbCKHX HapoyoB (XITI-XVIII 
BB.) [“ Outline of the Development of the Writings and Literatures of the 
Mongolian Peoples (of the XIIIth-XIVth Centuries) ”]», constituting part of 
the very informative and interesting «<BBegzeHua» [“ Introduction ”] to the 
translation of the Torgut version of the </xaHrapHaya» [Dzangariada}— 
a new work of S. A. Kozin.* 
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majority of all the nom-ud (“books”) of the sudur (sitra) and tarni 
(dharani) translated by the interpreter called the toyin (“monk”) Cosgi 
Nom-un Owad cer Gerel,*® having nourished all by [means of] the two laws,°° 
holding the law of the gqayan during ®! four years, passed away in the sin 
yaqai (“ hsin [3] pig”) year [1311], when he was thirty-one [years old].°? 


Although this text was written more than three hundred years 
after Cosgi Odsir wrote his own colophon to the Bodistw-a Cari-a 
Awatar-un Tayilbur, it appears, essentially, to have been based on 
reliable sources. For the first time we find Cosgi Odsir called 
kelemiirci “ interpreter,” the word by which he is sometimes desig- 
nated in later Mongolian sources. 

In the second part of the colophon to the Qutuy-tu Pancaraksa 
kemekii neretii sudur [Siitra of the Five Sublime Protections} 
published by Louis Ligeti on pages 130-132 of his useful article 
“La collection mongole Schilling von Canstadt a la Bibliotheque 
de l'Institut ” in 7P 27 (1930) .119-178, “ par suite d’une analogie 
remarquable avec un passage du Jiriiken-ii tolta, attribué géné- 
ralement 4 Chos-kyi ’Od-zer,” we find the following passage (page 
131) in alliterative prose: 


[Transcription] 


Tegiin-ii qoyin-a terigiilegéi 

tere qayan-u delekei-yin ejen bolyan erke dgtegsen ** 
tede kébegiin-ii yutayar tiy-e-diir anu 

tengsel tiget Qayisa neretii tord ji °* biiriin.©® 


kébegiin €ay-acayan biiged ** uridus-tur 
késigiirkegsen *" -< kiiliig-iyer-iyen iilidkejii *® 

kiir °° ulus-un ejen bolyaydaju biirin-e 

Kiiliig qayan kemen aldarsiysan ken biigesii.®° 
tinen uduriduyci tigiilegeid * -iin naran 

tijerejii Cosgi °* Odser neretii kelemiiréi-liige [18v] 
tiy-e qoyar-un ary-a bilig-iin kiiéiin-iyer 

uur °° Mongyol-un ayalyu-bar nom-i delgerejiikiii. 


[Translation] 


After that,°* when, in the third generation © of ®* those sons ® of the first 
that gayan,°* to which [sons], by the fact that one had made them delekei-yin 
ejen ®® (“Lords of the World”), power had been given, the one named the 
Incomparable Qayisa *° was born, as he was someone [who],?! when he had 
been made kiir ulus-un ejen™* (“Lord of the Entire Nation ”), was renowned 
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unto all as Kiiliig Qayan ** (“ Valorous Emperor ”) for having, from the time 
when he was [still] prince, destroyed * by his kiiliig (“ valor”) those who had 
offered resistance * to [his] ancestors,"* The True Leader, The Sun of 
Speakers,’7 (?) appearing,’® [together] with [this] translator named Cosgi Odser, 
by the might of the method and the cognition 7° of [13v] both,*® he spread ** 
the nom (“religion”) by means of purely *? Mongolian sounds.** 


On pages 270-271 of his article “ Hexotopbie Bompocbl Hay4Horo 
ONMCaHHA MOHTOJbCKHX pyKonHceli” in CoBeTCKOe BOCTOKOBE- 
menue 2 (1941) 255-282, L. S. Puéxovsxri made the following 
remarks: ** 


Not extracting, in a series of cases, from the colophons of the works informa- 
tion necessary for description, L. Ligeti in the description of wo[rk] n° 3584 
considers [it] necessary to cite almost in toto the text of the colophon of this 
work,! having allotted to it more than two pages (pp. 130-132). Although this 
colophon presents undoubted interest for the history of Buddhism in Mon- 
golia and for the history of Mongolian literature,’ the citation of almost all 
of its text in the given concise description is superfluous. It would have been 
more to the point to indicate that some information about the translation is 
contained in the following text of the colophon (ff. 18a-13b) : 





*V. the work Qutuy-tu Panéa-ra-ya kemekii neretii sudur orosiba: Pt. V. Yeke 
niyuéa tarni-yi dayan bariyéi sudur: ff. 11b-13b. (The whole colophon occupies ff. 
10b-18b). Mong. collection, [catalogue] numbers I 69 Ex. I and Ex. II, I 70, 1 72, 
I 87, I 89, 1 91, other editions: I 51, I 71, H 279, H 308. 

° This colophon has already attracted the attention of Mongolists, wherefore, as 
indicates the acad. B. Ya. Vuaprmircov, “the words of the colophon cited by them 
{are] not correctly translated either by A. M. Pozpnegrv or G. C. Cystkov (Mon- 
rOAbCKHH COOPHHK paccKa3oB H3 < Pajicatantra ». C6. My3ea aHTponod. u STHOrp. 
AH CCCP, t. V, Lfenin]gr[ad], 1925, p. 443 and the sep. ed., Pletro]gr[ad], 1921, p. 43). 





Kiiliig qayan kemen aldarsiysan ken biigesii - 

tinen uduriduyci iigiilegéid-iin naran: 

uijirejii Cosgi Odser neretii kelemiiréi-liige: 

tiy-e qoyar-un ary-a bilig-iin kiiciin-iyer: 

uur Mongyol-un ayalyu-bar nom-i delgerejiikiit .:. . . 


These lines together with a series of others (in all 15 lines of the colophon 
[are] reproduced in the work « Dzirukhen-u tolta-in tailburi». (Cf. L. Licett, 
p. 130, ff. 5a and 5b.)* Their translation is found in «<OuepK pa3BHTHA 
MIMCbMeCHHOCTeH HM JAHTepaTyp MOHTOJbCKHX HapoyzoB (XITI-XVIII 
BB.) [“ Outline of the Development of the Writings and Literatures of the 
Mongolian Peoples (of the XIIIth-XIVth Centuries) ”]», constituting part of 
the very informative and interesting «<BBeqeHua» [“ Introduction ”] to the 
translation of the Torgut version of the «<J]}xKaHrapHaga» [Dzangariada}— 
a new work of S. A. Kozin.4 
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The lines cited above from the colophon of the work Panéaraksa were trans- 
lated by S. A. Kozin in the following manner: 


«. . . KTo 2#®e npocaaBusca NOX HMeHeM K10J110K-xXaHa 
HMCTOBOrO ? 
ToT, KTO ABHJICA HCTHHHbIM MpeABOAUNTeIeM WH COJHUEM BCeX 


rOBOpALINX, 
Tot, KTO BMecTe c nepeBogzunKOM UoiizxKH-O739poM, 
COBOKYNHB BOeJHHO CBOe 3HaHHe HM MYJPOCTD, 
PacnpoctpaHu MMCaHHe Ha IpHPOJHOM MOHTOJbCKOM 
ASbIKe .. .»>° 


[“. . . Who was famous under the name of Kyulyuk-khan the brave? 
He, who was the true leader and sun of all speaking ones, 

He, who together with the translator Coidji-Odzer, 

Having coupled in one his knowledge and wisdom, 

Spread the scripture in the native Mongolian language . . .” °] 





* Mong. collection, numbers: H 18 Co[py] I and Co[py] II, H 19, Dbl. 9 Cofpy] I 
and Co[py] II. 

‘ Jiakanrapvana. Tepouyeckad no9Ma KaaMbIKoB. BaemeHve B H3y4eHHe MaM- 
ATHUKa H NepeBox TOprytTcKoH ero Bepcuu [Dzangarida, Heroic Poem of the Kal- 
muks. Introduction to the Study of the Monument and the Translation of Its Torgut 
Version]. M[oscow]-Lfeningrad], 1940, VI + 250 + 2 pp. 

° Joxanrapnaga, p. 21. 





A more definite indication on the translator of the work “ Panéaraksa ” is 
found in the work Dzirukhen-u tolta-in tailburi (ff. 5a-5b) : 

. . » Cowas-gii Kowad-cer . . . Mongyol ulus-un kelen-iyer nom-i oréiyulju 
[271] sin-e toytam yaryabai: teyin kemen Cowas-gii Kowad-cer oréiyuluysan 
Panéaray-a-yin segiil-iin siliiglel-ece . . . kemen nomlaysan metii bolai . . 

“. . . Coidzi-Odzer laid a new foundation for the translation of sacred books 
into the Mongolian state language . . . That this was just so, appears from 
the strophes included in the work ‘ Panéarak3a,’ translated by Coidzi-Odzer 

94 





* JKanrapuaga, p. 20. 





In the Jiriiken-ii tolta [Fat Near the Heart] * to which reference 
has been made above (page 18) we find the following passage 
[5a19-5b3] in alliterative prose: 


[Transcription] 


Tegiinté qoyina [20] terigiilegci 

tere qayan-u delekei-yin [21] ejen bolyan erke dgtegsen: 
ded [22] kébegiin-ii yutayar iiye-diir inu: 

tengéel iiget Qayisan neretii térd ji [23] biiriin -:. 
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kébegiin Cay-acayan biiged uridus{24]-tur: 

kosigiirkegsen-i kiiliig-iyer-iyen [25] iiliidke ji: 

kiir ulus-un ejen bolyaydaju [26] biirin-e: 

Kiiliig qayan kemen aldariiysan [27] ken biigesii -:.- 

tinen uduridduyci [28] tigiilegéid-iin naran: 

uciraju Cowas [29] git Héd cir neretii kelemiiréi-liige: [5b1] 
tiy-e qoyar-un arya bilig-iin kiiéiin[2}-iyer: 

uur Mongyol-un ayalyu-bar nom-{3] delgeregiiljiikii -:.- 


[Translation] 


After that, when, in the third generation of the second son ** of the first 
that gayan, to which [second son] by the fact that one had made him delekei- 
yin ejen (“Lord of the World ”), power had been given, the one named the 
Incomparable Qayisan was born, as he was someone who, when he had been 
made kiir ulus-un ejen (“Lord of the Entire Nation ”), was renowned unto 
all as Kiiliig Qayan (“ Valorous Emperor”) for having, from the time when 
he was [still] prince, destroyed *? by his kiiliig (“valor”) those who had 
offered resistance to [his] ancestors, encountering The True Leader, The Sun 
of Speakers, [together] with [this] translator named Cowas gii Héd cir, by the 
might of the method and the cognition of both, he spread the nom (“re- 
ligion ”) by means of purely Mongolian sounds.®* 


From this it is perfectly obvious that there is even more than 
“une analogie remarquable” between the second part of the 
colophon of the Qutwy-tu Pancaraksa kemekii neretii sudur and 
the pertinent text of the Jiriiken-ii tolta. Insofar as the passage in 
question is concerned, it was either copied from one of the two 
texts into the other or it was independently incorporated into each 
of the two from a pre-existent source. This is a problem which can 
be resolved only by further study, for, at the present time, the 
relationship of the two texts is not clear. 

In the colophon of the Padma kadang sudur [= Padma bka’- 
than] cited by Pentti AALto on pages 77-78 of “ A Catalogue of 
the Hedin Collection of Mongolian Literature,” reprinted from 
Reports from the Scientific Expedition to the North-Western 
Provinces of China Under the Leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin— 
The Sino-Swedish Expedition—Publication 38 (Statens Etno- 
grafiska Museum, Stockholm 1953) , we read (page 78) : 


[Transcription] 


basa ber mén tende Kiiliig ®° neretii qayan ®° tordjii ® 
barasi iigei erdem-tii ®* Cosgi Odser * kelemiici-yi iregiiléii 
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baramid sudur tarni-yin nom-ud-i oréi-yulcu 
baysi ** bolyan *° amitan-u garangyui * mingyan-i arilyaysan *" aju . 


[Translation] 


And again, just then a qayan named Kiiliig being born, 
Summoning the interpreter Cosgi Odser who had endless wisdom, 
Translating the books of the baramid sudur (paramita sitras) 
and tarni (dhdaranis) , 
Making [him] baysi (“teacher”), having purified the dark 
(i.e., ignorant) thousands of the living beings, .. . 


On page 333 of his Catalogue, Louis Licerti cited a passage from 
the “ Introduction” to the “Index” (pages 330-333) of the 
Mongolian Kanjur, in which we find mention of Chos-gi ’Od-zer. 
The relevant part of the passage reads as follows: 


[Transcription] 


.. . tendeée ulamjilan Uyiyur-un Chos-gi ’Od-zer Pandita ** terigiiten qoyar 
kelen-i iigiilegéid-iin °° erketii-niigiid ber sudur dandris-un qamuy nom-ud-i 
Mongyol-un *°° kelen-diir orciyuluyad: .. . 


[Translation] 


. . . Then, in succession, the mighty of those who speak two languages 
headed by Chos-gi ’Od-zer Pandita of the Uyiyur,’° having translated into 
the Mongolian language all the books (nom-ud) of the sudur (siitra) and 
dandris (tantra), .. .1°? 


The colophon to the Kovatrevskii manuscript, according to 
VLADIMIRCOV, consists, in reality, of two colophons, the first of 
which is found in the Mongolian Tanjur “ in a somewhat distorted 
aspect ” (op. cit., p. II( n. 1). In the first of the two, the passage 
beginning with the words ene metii . . . tulada and terminating 
with the words moyai jil-diir orostyulju dayusba, if not that im- 
mediately preceding it, has every appearance, in spite of obvious 
subsequent orthographical and possibly lexical modifications, of 
being a product of the pen of Cosgi Odsir. Here, as in the colo- 
phon of 1312, he calls himself ayay-y-a tegimlig, not kelemiiréi. 
If the date moyai jil-diir “in the snake year” be correct, it re- 
mains to be determined in which “ snake year,” he finished drafting 
his Mongolian version of the Bodhicaryavatara. It is highly un- 
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likely that it was 1281, the year when Kiiliig Qayan was born, or 
even 1293 when he was not yet gayan. To judge by the range of 
dates indicated by the Chinese sources cited above (pages 15-16) , 
i.e., 20 February 1310 to 28 April 1321, a period of eleven years 
in which Cosgi Odsir flourished, the “snake year” in question 
was either 1305 or 1317. Inasmuch as his own colophon to the 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur is dated 1312 and inasmuch 
as the Tayilbur itself contains, as has already been remarked on 
page 13 above, thirty stanzas of his translation of the “ Tenth 
Book ” of the Bodhicaryavatara, the only conclusion we can reach 
is that his translation of the Bodhicaryavatara was done before 
1312. I, therefore, tentatively propose that the “ snake year ” in 
question was 1305. 

In view of the great importance of the colophon as a whole and 
of this passage in particular, I have decided to include a tran- 
scription and translation of the colophon in the present “ Intro- 
duction.” It reads as follows (VLADIMIRCOY, op. cit., pp. 169-170) : 


[Transcription] 


Enedkeg-iin Pandida Sarwa Jiia-a Diu-a kiged: Tébed-iin iijegci yeke 
kelemiiré&i Bandha dBal rCigs nere-tii Qasmir-un eke biéig-liige barilduyulju 
oréiyulbai -:- tegiin-ti qoyina Enedkeg-iin Ubadini Dharma Srii Bhadr-a kiged 
Tébed-iin tijegti yeke kelemiirct Banda Rinchin bJangbowa kiged: Saki-a 
bLowa gRowas qoyar Dumdadu yajar-a biikii [tayilbur-un biéig-tiir] adali 
jasan orciyulju orosiyulbai: tegiin-ii qoyina basa Balbo Pandida Sumadi Girti 
kiged: Tobed-iin kelemiiréi ayay-y-a tegimlig bLowa lDan Sis Rab nere-tii 
qamuy tayilbur-luy-a tokiyalduyuluyad sayitur jasaju orosiyulbai -:.- 

ene metii orosiyuluysan Tébed-iin kelen-ece Mongyol-un kelen-diir urida 
tigei-yin tulada: ediii tediii nayirayulun jokiyaju bi Cosgi Odser ayay-y-a 
tegimlig Mongyol ulus-un ayalyu-bar busud-tur tusa bolqu-yin tula dabtan 
dabtan sonoscu belge-tei- e: ediii tediii onoju uqaysan-u siltay-a-bar: esergii 
temeceldiin asayuysan- i ayul iigei qariyu giants bilig oluysan-dur-iyan 
dulduyidéu: moyai jil-diir orosiyul ju dayusba se We 

Cari-a Awatar-a nere- -tii Sastir  egiins erten-ti mergen Cosgi Odser masi 


vey see 


dir aStigtben iilegii dutayu boluysan-i inu: Jing Juse siim-e e-yin da blam-a 

Urad giiiisi Bilig-iin Dalai: qayucin yurban Mongyol Sastir-i: yurban Tébed 
darumal sastir kiged: yurban yeke tayilburi-luy-a tokiyalduyul-un uéiigiken 
ese neyileldiigsen-i inu ICang sGia Qutuy-tu ekilen olan merged-eée asayéu 
ariyudqan jasoyad arban yutuyar Brbau-a-yin dotoran*® Bibau-a kemekii 
jil-tin: «:. + +3 
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[Translation] 


Pandida (Pandit) Sarwa Jiia-a Diu-a (Sarvajfiadeva)*°* of India and the 
one named the iijegéi (“reviser”) yeke kelemiiréi (“ great interpreter ”) ,'°° 
Bandha dBal rCigs (dPal-brtsegs) ,1°° of Tibet, comparing [the text] with the 
mother book in ?°7 QaSmir, translated [it]. 

After that, Ubadini (Upadhyaya) Dharma Srii Bhadr-a (Dharmasri- 
bhadra) 1°8 of India and both the iijegéi (“reviser”) yeke kelemiirci (“ great 
interpreter ”), Rinchin bCangbowa (Rin-chen bzan-po) ,1°° and Saki-a bLowa 
gRowas (Sakya blo-gros) of Tibet,1?° correcting and translating so as to render 
[the text] like 744 [unto the commentaries 71] which are in the Middle Coun- 
try,21° drafted [it].1** 

After that, again, Pandida (Pandit) Sumadi Girti (Sumatikirti) **° of Nepal 
and the one named bLowa IDan Sis Rab (bLo-ldan Ses-rab) ,14° the Tibetan 
ayay-y-a tegimlig (“monk”), having collated [the text] with all the com- 
mentaries, perfectly correcting [it], drafted [it]. 

Because such *!? an editing *#* did not exist formerly {in the form of a 
translation] from the Tibetan language into the Mongolian language, arrang- 
ing 71° [the text] ever so little,?° I, Cosgi Odser ayay-y-a tegimlig,'** for the 
sake of being a help unto others by the sounds of the Mongolian people, by 
reason of the fact that, hearing again and again [the explanations of the 
masters], have comprehended and understood in a signal manner [the text] 
ever so little, relying upon my having acquired the cognition whereby I might, 
without fear, answer him who, disputing with 12° [me] interrogated [me], 
finished drafting !** [it] in the snake year.1*: 

The fact that Cosgi Odser, the former sage, perfectly translated into Mon- 
golian this, the Sastir named Cari-a Awatar-a (Carydvatdra), the fact that 
up to now, in [the matter of] writing [it], copying [it] many times, there have 
been_rather small superfluities and deficiencies, the fact that, the da blama of 
the Jing Juse (Zin-zu-se)1*5 Temple, the Urad Giiiisi Bilig-iin Dalai,'*° col- 
lating three Mongolian Sastir [which are] old with three Tibetan printed Sastir 
and with three commentaries, rather small [things] did not tally, [in view of 
these facts] [the latter] having, inquiring of 1*7 many sages beginning with 
iCang sGia Qutuy-tu,’** correcting [the text], purifying '*° [it in the] . . .18° 
of the year called vibau-a (vibhava) within the thirteenth brbau-a (pra- 
bhava) '** [1748]. 


Although the colophon to the independent translation of the 
“Tenth Chapter ” of the Bodhicaryavatara by Radna Nomrorv 
contains little which is immediately pertinent to the present study, 
it is so important for the history of the Bodhicaryavatara on 
Mongolian soil that I should hesitate to exclude it. It reads as 
follows (VLADIMIRCOV, op. cit., pp. 183-184) : 
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[Transcription] 


mogoday bolki oyo-tu bolbaéu: 

mongyoléilabasu tusa bolqu ajiyam kemen: 
Mongyol kelen-diir da-a blam-a Radna giiiisi-yin: 
mondasi iigei olan Sastir-aéa kemebesii -:- 


yurban Mongyol qayucin sastir ba: 

yurban Tébed darumal sastir kiged: 

yurban yeke tayilburi-luy-a tokiyalduyulqui-dayan: 
yoomai bolju ese neyileldiigsen-i inu -:- 


onéa lJang sGia Qutuy-tu ekilen: 
olan merged-eée asayuju: 

udq-a-yin yosuyar ariyudgqan jasaju: 
orciyuluysan-i eke bolyan - 


ene jiig-iin ulus-un kelen-e: 

ese neyilekii olan bayiqu tula: 

erketii Boyda Darm-a Rinéin-tan-u gegen-ii: 
erkilen tayiluysan tayilburi ba - 


basa jarim nigen toli bicig-iid-ece: 

baruy t6léb-i dabtan dabtan iije ji: 
barayu Mongyol kele-ber oréiyulbai bi: 
baram-a Radn-a neretii dangqai nigen -: 


burqan bodisatu-a-nar-un jarliy-ud onoqui-a berke: 
budungyui minu oyon suduluysan erdem iigei bolbaéu: 
buyan-tu sanal-iyar oréiyulbai: 

buruyu gem-iid-i boyda merged kiiliceged jasa -:.- 


urbal iigei siisiig-iyer bi: 
ungstysan triigel-iin kiiéii-ber: 
olan amitan bodi yabudal-dur oroyad: 


25 


uyuyata qutuy yuyuysan qocorli iigei iir-e-yi olqu boltuyai -:.- 


buyan-u morin-i sayitur unuju: 

buéal iigei iriigel-tin qajayar-iyar aman-i jalaju: 

bultaril tiget kiciyenggiii-yin tasiyur-iyar ae rae ju: 
bodi qutuy-un dwib-tur odqu boltuyai -:- : -:- 


[Translation] 


Although I have a dull and stupid mind, 

Saying [to myself], “‘ If I mongolianize [this iriigel], will it [not] be +? 
a help?,” 

Taking as 1** mother [text] *** the one which was translated 1*° 

Into the Mongolian language by the da-a blam-a Radna Giiiisi,’** 
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When, from [among] very 1°? numerous Sastir (sdstras) ,1°° 
For example,’*® three Mongolian old Sastir (sdstras) and 
Three Tibetan printed Sastir (sdstras) , 

Upon his collating [them] with three great commentaries, 


He had, uniquely inquiring of 1*° numerous merged (“sages”), 

Beginning [with] the Jang sGia Qutuy-tu,'*? 

Purified and corrected according to the sense 

That which [in these diverse versions] did not agree so as to be 
elegant,1** 


Because [in this translation of Radna Giiiisi] the things which do 
not agree 
With the language of the people of this region '** are numerous,'** 
Again and again having studied +*° 
The commentaries wherein [this iriigel] was explained with particular care 


By the Luminaries such as the mighty Boyda Darm-a Rinéin,'*® 
And also almost the entirety 147 of 148 certain 14° dictionaries, 

I translated [this zriigel] into 1®° simple Mongolian language, 

[I], an uncouth one named the poor Radna. 


The words of the burgan and bodisatu-a-nar are difficult to comprehend. 

Although my muddy mind be without accomplished ability, 

I have translated [this iriigel] by meritorious thoughts. 

Holy merged (“sages”), having patiently supported [them], correct 
[ye] the errors and the defects [of my translation]. 


By [my] unshakable devotion, 

By the might of the prayers which I have read, 

The numerous creatures having entered into the bodi (bodhi) way, 
Let them entirely acquire, without exception,!®! the fruits of having 


requested felicity. 


Excellently riding the horse of merit, 

Irrevocably controlling the mouth by the bit of prayer, 

Without shirking, striking, in hastening, the thighs with the whip of zeal, 
Let them go to the dwib (dvipa) (“continent”) of bodi (bodhi) felicity. 


On page 611 of his article “ Marginalien zur Ordos-Chronik 


Subud Erike (1835)” in ZDMG 100 (1950) .600-617, Walther 


Hetssie includes in his “ Inhaltsangabe ” of the chronicle: 


Die Nachfolger des Khubilai; Verbesserung der alten mongolischen Schrift 
durch Coyiji odzer; . . 


As for Tibetan source material for biographical data concerning 


a 


Cosgi Odsir, the Hor-chos-byun of 1819, of which the Tibetan text 
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was published by Georg Huts in the “ Erster Teil” of his Ge- 
schichte des Buddhismus in der Mongolei*** and the German 
translation in the “ Zweiter Teil ” of the same work,’ contains 
a biography of which the translation may be found on pages 160- 
164 of the “ Zweiter Teil.” 

It is entirely probable that in the case of this biography just 
as in the case of that of the Sa-skya Pandita (Hutu, op. cit., pp. 
118-136), in part, to use Petuiot’s words,’** “la source du Hor 
chos byun parait étre ici l’opuscule de date indéterminée que 
Schmidt a copieusement cité pour lhistoire de l’écriture chez les 
Mongols dans les notes de sa traduction de Sanan Secen; cet 
opuscule prétendait 4 son tour s’appuyer sur un Jiriikdn-ti tolta 
mis, 4 tort ou a raison, sous le nom de Chos-kyi ’Od-zer.” 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that, on page 158 of The 
Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism (London, 1895) , L. Austine Wap- 
DELL remarked: 

..- The Kah-gyur was translated into Mongolian about 1310 A.D. by 
Saskya Lama Ch’os-Kyi ’Od-zer under the Saskya Pandita, who, assisted 
by a staff of twenty-nine learned Tibetan, Ugrian, Chinese and Sanskrit 


scholars, had previously revised the Tibetan canon by collating it with Chinese 
and Sanskrit texts, under the patronage of the emperor Kublai Khan. 


It is obvious, I think, that a biography of Cosgi Odsir will 
require a long and critical study of the diverse Chinese, Mon- 
golian, and Tibetan sources. The relationship between the later 
sources, in particular, awaits clarification, before we can assess 
their reliability. 

The Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur is, without question, 
one of our most important early Mongolian texts. It ranks with 
the Secret History of the Mongols and the Mongolian translation 
of the Hsiao ching ##8** as one of the monuments of early Mon- 
golian literature. Whereas the Secret History is our finest speci- 
men of early native composition and the Hsiao ching our finest 
specimen of early translated literature, the Bodistw-a Cari-a 
Awatar-un Tayilbur is our only early specimen of a combination 
of native composition and translated literature. In other words, 
the tayilbur or commentary is an original product of the pen of 
Cosgi Odsir, whereas the text of the Bodhicaryavatara on which 
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he comments is a translated product. It is regrettable that he 
did not state in the colophon from what language he translated 
the Bodhicaryavatara. It seems certain, however, that the lan- 
guage in question was Tibetan. This, in any case, is explicitly so 
stated, as we have seen, in the colophon of 1748.*°* 

The extant fragment of the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayil- 
bur consists of twelve oblong leaves with the text xylographically 
printed on the recto and verso of each. In other words, we have 
twenty-four pages of text which runs from folio 156a to folio 167b. 
Fortunately, this includes the colophon (166a1-167b10). It also 
includes, as previously remarked (page 13), thirty stanzas ($§28- 
58) of the “ Tenth Chapter ” of the Bodhicaryavatara. These, in 
fact, are the last thirty stanzas, not only of the “ Tenth Chapter,” 
but of the entire poem. 

On the verso of each of the twelve extant leaves of the text, 
with the exception of the last, there are found at the lower left- 
hand margin the words détiiger bélég “ Fourth Section,” followed 
by the number of the leaf in question. On the recto and verso of 
every leaf there is found at the lower right-hand and left-hand 
margins respectively the Chinese word | (yiieh) “moon,” fol- 
lowed by the number of the leaf. The number, in turn, is fol- 
lowed by the character - (shang) “ upper ” to indicate the recto 
of the leaf or the character F (hsia) “lower” to indicate the 
verso. (On the first of the twelve leaves the word -E seems to 
have been obliterated.) In view of the fact that it is the “ Tenth 
Chapter ” of the Bodhicaryavatara on which Cosgi Odsir is com- 
menting, it might be assumed, at first glance, that the word 
is used for the numeral 10, for, as is well known, the tenth char- 
acter in the Ch‘ien tzu wen ¥-f°3C [Thousand Character Classic] 
of which the characters, occurring each but once, are frequently 
used in enumerations, is, indeed, that for “moon.” From the 
Mongolian doétiiger bélég, however, it is clear that the word Al 
is used not as an equivalent of the numeral 10, but of 4. We must, 
therefore, conclude that the system used here—less usual, it is 
true—is that in which the “moon” is the fourth character in 


position: ® (t‘ien) “heaven,” sk (ti) earth,’ H (jih) “sun,” A 
(yiieh) “moon.” From this it seems evident that the Tayilbur 
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was published in four sections each of which contained part—two 
or more chapters—of the translation of the Bodhicaryavatara. 
Since it is clearly established that this fragment of the Tayilbur 
is from the détiiger bélég “ Fourth Section ” of the complete work, 
I have considered it unnecessary in this study, with the exception 
of the part entitled “ Transcription of the Mongolian Text ” and 
that entitled “ Translation of the Mongolian Text,” to refer to the 
text other than by the numbers of its leaves, respectively indi- 
cating the recto or verso by the letters a or b. 

Although we do not have the original title page of the text, it 
would appear from the colophon (167b6) that it was entitled 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur [Commentary of (= on) 
the Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar (Bodhicaryavatara) |. In any case, 
if not formulated precisely in that manner, it must have been 
something very much like that. I do not hesitate, therefore, to use 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur as the title of the work. 

The significance of this fragment of the Bodistw-a Cari-a 
Awatar-un Tayilbur for the study of the history of the Bodhicar- 
yavatara on Mongolian soil can hardly be exaggerated, for with it 
we have, for the first time, a text which provides an apparently 
infallible control for tracing the development of, at least, the last 
thirty stanzas of the “ Tenth Book” of the Bodhicaryavatara 
from their original to their later stages. In other words, the 
readings in the later versions can now all be rigorously controlled 
by those found in this text of 1312. To this end, I have included 
in the present study a “ Tabula Lectionum Variantum Editionis 
Vladimircov,” wherein the readings of the stanzas in question in 
Vuapimircov’s edition are compared with those of this text. 

The twenty-four extant pages of the text have been repro- 
duced as Plates I-XXIV. 

Although it would have been desirable to summarize in this 
“ Introduction ” the numerous linguistic features presented by 
the text such as its phonological, morphological, syntactical, and 
lexical particularities which are treated in the “ Notes to the 
Translation,” I have refrained from so doing in the interest of 
economy of space. 
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e 


For the study of this fragment of the Bodhicaryavatara, an 
indispensable aid has been La marche a la lumiére, Bodhicarya- 
vatara, Poéme sanscrit de Cantideva,**" translated from the San- 
skrit by Louis Finot. His is the only translation of the “ Tenth 
Chapter ” of the poem in an occidental language, for the Bodhicar- 
yavatara, Introduction a la pratique des futurs bouddhas, Poéme 
de Cantideva,** translated from the Sanskrit by the great Belgian 
scholar Louis p—E LA VALLEE Poussin, contains only nine of the 
ten chapters. The reason for which pz LA VALLZE Poussin did not 
publish a translation of the tenth chapter, however, is clearly 
stated in his “ Note finale” (pages 143-144) which reads as 
follows: 

Note FInae 


Il entrait dans mon intention de publier la traduction du dixiéme chapitre 
du Bodhicaryavatara: «Application du mérite [acquis par la composition du 
présent ouvrage au bonheur et au salut der créatures]», remarquable surtout 
par des invocations 4 Vajrapani, 4 Mafijughosa et 4 Mafijucri, assez pauvre 
du reste au point de vue philosophique. Tous les manuscrits connus du texte 
contiennent ce chapitre; de méme la version tibétaine (Tandjour, Mdo XXVI). 
En outre, un sommaire de notre traité (Bodhicaryavatarapindartha) d’un 
certain Dharmapala (ou °raksita) en cite la premiére stance (Mdo XXVII, 
fol. 218). Mais, d’une part, la tradition recueillie par Taranatha, l’historien 
tibétain du Bouddhisme, établit que des doutes régnaient dans la [144] Com- 
munauté sur l’authenticité de ce chapitre, et, d’autre part, le plus notable des 
commentateurs, Prajiiakaramati, qui nous a servi de guide, tout en connaissant 
l’existence du dixiéme chapitre, a négligé de le commenter. Encore que 
d’autres interprétes ou glossateurs, Kala (? Nag-po-pa), Kalyanadeva (Dge- 
ba-lha) Vairocana, Cila, Vibhiticandra, n’aient pas imité cette réserve !. 





* Cila n’a que trois lignes sur le dixiéme chapitre: « il est trop facile pour qu’il soit 
besoin de l’expliquer en détail » (Mdo XXVII, 209). Vairocana n’a qu’une page, bien 
que le chapitre compte 58 stances. De méme Kala, qui a aussi cette remarque: < le texte 
est trop facile pour qu’on Il’explique>» (XXVI, 98). Kalyanadeva et Vibhiticandra 
sont plus développés (XXVII, 96-99, 315-318) et méritaient peut-étre d’étre lus. 





The “ Avant-propos ” on pages V-XII of pz LA VALLEE Povus- 
stn’s Bodhicaryavatara and the “ Introduction ” on pages 9-20 of 
Finot’s La marche a la lumiére provide essential data pertaining 
to editions of the Sanskrit text, its author Cantideva, and his 
purpose in writing it. 
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As a final remark, I should state that, in order to facilitate con- 
sultation of VLaprmircov’s edition of the Bodhicaryadvatara and 
Frinor’s translation of the Sanskrit text, I have, with regularity, 
placed in brackets, at the beginning of each transcribed page of 
the Tayilbur of Cosgi Odsir, appropriate reference to the corre- 
sponding text in VLApImircov’s edition and, at the beginning of 
each translated page, similar reference to the corresponding text 
in Frnor’s translation. 
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NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


* Petrograd, 1921, II + 162 pages + 1 page of “Errata” + 1 page of Comepxanie 
[“ Contents *’/. 

Cf. also P[aul] P[euu10T], TP 22 (1923) .895, and N. Porre, AM 1 (1924) .677-678. 

* Leningrad, 1929, VI + 184 pages + 1 page of 3ameyeHHble oneyaTKH [“ Noticed 
misprints ”]. 

® Philologisch-historische Klasse, Band 97, Heft 2, 1949, 35 pages. Cf. the review by 
P. Poucna in OL 48 (1953) .275-277. 

‘ Philologisch-historische Klasse, Band 45, Heft 2, 1950, 51 pages + 114 pages of 
“ Anhang.” Cf. the review by P. Poucna in OL 48 (1953) .275-277. 

5 The sequence in which the texts are presented is based on the dates in the texts 
themselves, not on the dates of the works from which they have been drawn. 

*On page 181 of his article “ L’édition collective des oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei” 
in TP 26 (1929) .113-182, Paul Petiior translated this title “ La peinture et le modelage 
des statues sous les Yuan.” Cf. also Hiromu Momose in Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912) 2 (1944) 856a: “ Yiian-tai hua-su chi (3 Fe ), on the 
bureaus of painting and sculpture in the Imperial Palace; . . .” 

7 Kuang-ts‘ang hsiieh-ch‘iin ts‘ung-shu JRE Sse HEBD “ Chia-lei ti-erh chi” FAR 
Bm (ts‘e 26) .lal-21a4. For a brief analysis of the Yiian material previously 
gathered by Wen T'ing-shih RFE and published in this ts‘ung-shu in 1916 by 
Wane Kuo-wei = BAKE. cf. Hiromu Momoss, op. cit., 2 (1944) .855-856a. 

* For this emperor cf. Francis Woodman Cueavss, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1835 in Memory of Chang Ying-jui,”” HJAS 13 (1950) .1.131 (p. 48, n. 136). 

® There were in the chung-shu-sheng 4? #44 which directed the affairs of the 
central government two ch‘eng-hsiang: a yu-ch‘eng-hsiang “ch‘eng-hsiang of the 
right” and a tso-ch‘eng-hsiang “ch‘eng-hsiang of the left.” Cf. Paul Rarcunevsxy, 
Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), p. 118, where the pertinent passage of the Yiian shih 
is translated. 

1°'The character He (hu) of the text is a manifest error for 75 (t‘u). CF., e. g., 
1a7-8 above and 7b9 immediately below. 

11 The first element in the name of Tiigen Temiir seems to be the converbum modale 
of tiige- “to be sufficient (in quantity).” If so, the name Tiigen Temiir means “ Iron 
Which Is Sufficient (in Quantity) .” For other examples of the converbum modale used 
in the function of a nomen verbale adjectivum cf. Antoine Mostarrt, Sur quelques 
passages de VHistoire secréte des Mongols, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1953, p. [89], n. 85. 

** For these Buddhas cf. William Edward Soornmt and Lewis Hopovs, A Dictionary 
of Chinese Buddhist Terms (London, 1937), p. 113a: “ Seti The Five Dhyani- 
Buddhas of the Vajradhatu and Garbhadatu; .. .” Cf. also Albert Grisnwepet, 
Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet und der Mongolei (Leipzig, 1900), p. 95, for 
the “fiinf meditativen Buddhas (Sanskrit pafica dhyanibuddha, tibetisch rgyal-ba rig- 
Ima, mongolisch tabun idzagurtu burkhan) .” 

*® This may be the Wu-t‘ai ssu Sef mentioned in the Yiian shih 28 (ts‘e 8) .15a4, 
under the date of 9 February 1310. 

** Lit., “ grotto chambers.” 
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* The words PY #4 HE may be read ssu chiieh-lou or ssu-chiieh lou. Read ssu 
chiieh-lou they would mean “four corner-towers.” For chiieh-lou cf. RatcHNEvsKY, 
op. cit., p. 27, n. 2, where the term is defined: “ batiments a plusieurs étages, situés aux 
angles de l’enceinte de la Cité impériale.” Read ssu-chiieh lou they would mean 
“quadrangular tower(s).” That only the latter of the two readings is acceptable 
in the present context seems evident from the parallel example A\ 46 FE DOE 
(pa-chiieh low ssu tso) “octangular towers—four [in all],” which is attested in 8b7 
below. That such towers were inside, not outside the temple, seems clear not only 
from the immediate context, but from that which follows. For an excellent illustra- 
tion of “ hexagonal towers” in a Buddhist temple in Peking, cf. “Fig. (12)” on page 
20 of the article by Dom Adelbert Gresnict, O.S. B., entitled “ Reflections on Chinese 
Architecture ” in Bulletin No. 8 of the Catholic University of Peking, December 1931, 
pp. 3-23. 

As for the term = {lt {j§ (“Buddhas of the Three Periods”), cf. Soormm and 
Hopous, op. cit., p. 58a: “| | {j§ The Buddhas of the past, present, and future, i.e. 
Kasyapa, Sakyamuni, and Maitreya.” 

eo Fats “by” 

Cf. e.g. WEA in 20a2, 9, and 10 below. Cf. also WFF in 13a5 below. 

*® For this temple cf. Yiian shih 29(ts‘e 10).4b5. The name Kao-liang-ho-ssu is an 
abbreviation of Kao-liang-ho Ta-hu-kuo jen-wang ssu aRWKERCLS. Cf., 
e.g., the inscription of (?)1341, which is “N° LIX” in Edouard Cuavannes’ “ In- 
scriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de l’époque mongole” (Seconde série) in 
TP 9(1908) .297-428 (p. 419, Il. 24-25). Cf. also Viian shih 7(ts‘e 2) .7a3; 8(ts‘e 3). 
9b5; 10 (ts‘e 4) .23a7; 13 (tse 5) .12a3; and 20(ts‘e 7) .10a8. 

*° For A-seng-ko (Asangya < Sanskrit Asanga), a son of the famous sculptor A-ni-ko 
fey Ye FF. cf. Yiian shih 203 (ts‘e 59) .12b4. Cf. also 1b5-6 above. 

20 For this title cf. Ed. Caavannes, “ Inscriptions et pieces de chancellerie chinoises 
de l’époque mongole,” TP 5 (1904) .357-447 (p. 422, n. 2): “Maitre de l’Empereur.” 

Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 206, n. 5. 

*? For Wu-t‘ai-shan in Shan-hsi, center of the cult of Majfijusri, cf. Edouard 
Cnavannes, Le T’ai chan, Essai de monographie d’un culte chinois (Paris, 1910) 
[= Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliotheque d’Etudes, Tome vingt-uniéme], p. 79. 

*2T_e., those mentioned in the Imperial Decree. 

*°T.e., of those in the two places just mentioned. 

*T.e. the kung-pu 1% (“Board of Works”). Cf. e.g. 4b4 above. For the 
functions of the kung-pu cf. RatTcHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 132. 

°° The word sheng is, of course, an abbreviation of chung-shu-sheng. (See note 9 
above.) Cf., e.g., 4b4 above. For the functions of the chung-shu-sheng cf. Ratcu- 
NEVSKY, op. cit., p. 118 et seq. 

°° My reconstruction of this name, which does not appear to be Mongolian is 
tentative. For an earlier mention of Suan-chih-erh-wei cf. Yiian shih 23 (ts‘e 8) .16a4-5. 

°*" For the functions of the yu-ch‘eng (and tso-ch‘eng) cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., 
p. 190. 

°° For the Yiin-nan hsing-chung-shu-sheng, one of the ten provincial governments of 
the Yiian period, cf. RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 134, n. 1. 

°° For the title kuo-shih cf. Paul Pexurot, “Les Babin kuo-che ou « maitres du 
royaume » dans le bouddhisme chinois,” TP 12 (1911) .671-676. 

®*°T.e., “A monk is for the reading of Buddhist sitras and should not participate 
in government affairs.” 


3 
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*1 Although there is no — 4 mentioned between —F] in 24.24a7 and P4 in 
24.25a8, since there could not possibly have been a day =}--}- in the second moon of 
this year, we must assign it to the third moon. 

*2 In note 1 on page 424 of his article “ Notes on the Relations and Trade of China 
with the Eastern Archipelago and the Coast of the Indian Ocean During the Four- 
teenth Century,” Part I, in TP 15(1914).419-447, W. W. Rocxmm stated: “( $¢ 


= 650 taels).” On page 198 of his article “Notes on the Relations . . . ,” Part II, 
in TP 16(1915).61-159, Rocxut1 translated the term “shoes of sycee " (Be)” and 
on page 268 of his article “ Notes on the Relations .. . ,” Part II, in TP 16(1915). 


236-271, he translated it “sycee shoes ( Se ag 

°3 For Buyantu Qavyan see “ Notes to the Translation,” note 309. 

54 At first glance, yiian-shih would appear to be a yiian-shih of the hsiian-cheng-yiian. 
Cf. Yiian-shih 87 (ts‘e 29) 8b2-3, 6, 7, and 8. Cf. also Ratcunevsky, op. cit., p. 152. 
That this is unlikely, however, seems evident from the fact that in 20al below this 
same person is designated as ch‘ung-hsiang shih He re which, presumably, is an 
abbreviation for ch‘ung-hsiang-yiian (fG)-shih. For the ch‘ung-hsiang-yiian cf. Yiian- 
shih 87 (ts‘e 29) .27a8. (There is, however, no mention of the office of yiian-shih for 
the period when the ch‘ung-hsiang-yiian was so named.) 

*5 This name, which I reconstruct as Enii{g], is also written BP aN. Cf., e.g., 20al. 
As for Eniig, it is the Turkish dniik. Cf. C. BrocketmMann, Mitteltiirkischer Wort- 
schatz nach Mahmid al-Kaiyaris Divan Luyat at-Turk ee 1928) , 
p. 22: “dniik (R. I, 735) 1. Junges vom Léwen, Hyiine, Wolf oder Hund; . . 

°° My translation of this term is tentative. See note 15 above. 

87 For this temple cf. Yiian shih 75 (ts‘e 25).19bl and 87 (ts‘e 29) .30b6. 

*° The word #F seems to be an error for He. 

*° The word B means “to report to a superior so that he may authorize appro- 
priate action.” Sometimes, we find: 3, , 

‘°If the character Ff is not an error for $Q, it reflects a variant pronunciation of 
the second syllable of Cosgi. 

“ This text is found in an entry entitled “ K‘an-shou chiin ” 7 ees hd (“ Troops for 
Guarding”) 99 (ts‘e $3) .15a2-16a2. 

*° See “ Notes to the Translation,” note 309. 

** See “ Notes to the Translation,” note $26. 

“*St. Petersburg, 1829, XXIV + 509 pages +1 page of “ Druckfehler.” 

“© In a letter dated 11 June 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Le texte de Schmidt est altéré: Oréiyulun est une mauvaise lecon pour oréiyulyan 
(legon de mes mss.) “faisant traduire ”.” 

*° Lit., “from there.” 

‘7 For Dharmabala, whose name is the Sanskrit Dharmapala (“Guardian of the 
Law ”), cf. Louis Hamsis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945), p. 129, note 8. 

‘* Lit., “having the sin moyai (‘snake’) year.” 

*° The manner in which this name appears leads one to suspect that Nom-un (“of 
the Law”) originally was a gloss on Cosgi and Gerel “Light” a gloss on Owad 
(= Od) cer. 

°° T.e., the spiritual and the secular. 

Tit... Sin 

52 For Scumipt’s translation of the passage cf. op. cit., p. 121. Cf. also note 24 on 
page 399. Cf. also note 9 on pages 392-394 and note 15 on pages 395-398. 
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58 Licett, op. cit., p. 181, has égdegsen. 

54Ticett, op. cit., p. 181, has tériijii. 

55 Ligeti, op. cit., p. 181, has bériin. 

5¢ Ticett, op. cit., p. 181, has béged. 

°7 Ligeti, op. cit., p. 181, has kiisigiirgegsen-i. 

8 Ticett, op. cit., p. 181, has iilidgeji. 

°° Licett, op cit., p. 181, has giir. 

°° Ligeti, op. cit., p. 181, has bégesii. 

*2 Liceti, op. cit., p. 181, has dgiilegeéid. 

°® Ligeti, op. cit., p. 181, has Coski. 

°8 Licett, op. cit., p. 131, has oor. 

**T.e., After the time of ’Phags-pa. 

*> Counting Jingim as the first generation, Dharmabala as the second, QayiSan, was 
the third. Cf. Hamsis, op. cit., p. 129. 

FR e:, “ attie?” 

*7 Although there is no antecedent for the word tede, it may be taken as referring 
to all the sons of Qubilai. It is much more likely, however, to judge by the version 
of the same text in the Jiriiken-ii tolta (see page 00 below), that tede (“those”) is an 
error for ded (“second”), in which case the son in question is Jingim. 

°8T.e., Qubilai or Seten Qayan. 

°° This epithet is first attested in line 3 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1862. Cf. Francis Woodman Cxeaves, “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 (1949) .1-183 (p. 62, 1. 3). 

7°This is an obvious error for *Qayisa< Qayigan (< Chinese Hai-shan ¥i¥ {lj “Sea 
[and] Mountain ”) the personal name of Kiiliig Qayan. (See note 72 below.) Cf. Paul 
RatcHNEvsKY, op. cit., p. XV, note 2, and Paul Peturot, “Un rescrit mongol en 
écriture *Phags-pa,” which is found in Giuseppe Tucci’s Tibetan Painted Scrolls 
2 (1949) .621-624. 

PELuior, op. cit., p. 62la, observed: “Un texte paralléle et non moins ancien, publié 
naguére par L. Licett (J’oung pao, 1930, p. 181), écrit Qayisa; vu le caractére 
quiescent de /m final mongol, Qayisa est finalement acceptable si on part de Qayisan, 
mais non de Qayisang. Mais, méme en partant de Qayisan, il reste que le Haivchan 
du chinois ferait supposer *QayiSan, non Qayisan.” 

Cf. also Petuior, op. cit., p. 622a. 

In a letter dated 26 June 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, commenting on 
the two versions of this passage, remarked: 

“Nous avons ici une phrase entortillée et il est possible qu’aucune des deux rédactions 
ne représente le texte primitif. Ken biigesii est aussi quelque chose d’extraordinaire.” 

See also note 78 below. 

That the words ken biigesii present a problem is evident from the translation of the 
passage in question by S. A. Kozin (see page 00 below): “Kto xe npocnaBuica 
mo MMeHeM Kiomiok-xaHa ucTosoro?” [“ Who was famous under the name of 
Kyulyuk-khan the brave? ”] 

In a letter dated 6 August 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrr remarked: 

“Je ne puis croire que le texte soit 4 comprendre de la facon dont I’a fait M. Kozin. 
Ce dernier traduit comme si le texte portait: Kiiliig-qayan kemen aldarsiysan ken 
bui ou ken kemebesii. Mais le texte dit ken biigesii, expression qui, il faut l’avouer, 
est aussi quelque chose d’extraordinaire. En somme, ken biigesii sont les seuls mots 
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qui présentent une difficulté insurmontable, ce semble. M. Kozin esquive la difficulté 
en traduisant comme si le texte portait autre chose qu’il ne porte en réalité. Est-ce 
que ken biigesii constitue un tibétanisme? ” 

72] have not found another example of this epithet. Cf., however, ulus-un ejen in 
§53 of the Secret History (YCPS 1.83b1) and §121 (YCPS 3.39a3.) 

78 This is the temple name of the emperor Qayi8an who was born on 4 August 1281, 
ascended the throne on 21 June 1807, and died on 27 January 1311. (See note 8 
above.) 

™ The word iilidke- (~iilidge-), not registered in KowAaLewskl, is attested in the 
Secret History. Cf. Erich Harniscn, Wérterbuch, p. 163. See also note 87 below. 

7% The word késigiirke-~késigiirde-. For the latter cf. Kowa tewski 3.2588b: 
“résister, s’opposer.” For the form késigiirke- cf. KowALewskt 3.2589a (where it is 
erroneously transcribed “kuchigurgeku ”): “n’étre pas bien aise (de voir qn., qui ne 
se conduit pas selon nos idées), avoir de l’ennui, rebuter, rejeter (aversari, detestari, 
abominari, odisse, fastidire ad nauseam. Lex. msc.).” For the second k, instead of 
g, cf. the Kalmuk “ késiirkexa sich steif, unwohl fiihlen” (G. J. Ramsrepr, Kal- 
miickisches Wérterbuch p. 241b). 

*° For this allusion cf. Petuiot, op. cit., p. 261a: “ Avant son avénement, Hai chan 
commandait en Mongolie, et c’est lui qui, en 1301, était 4 la téte des troupes im- 
périales dans la campagne qui aboutit enfin a la retraite et la mort de Qaidu (ef. 
Grovusset, L’Empire mongol, p. 382); .. .” 

77 In his letter of 26 June (see note 71 above) the Reverend Antoine Mostarrr 
remarked: 

“Je pense qui iinen uduridduyéi est en apposition avec iigiilegéid-iin naran: “le 
vrai conducteur, soleil de ceux qui parlent ”. Ces deux termes doivent étre des épithétes 
dans le genre de ce que nous lisons dans le “ Catalogue ”, p. 167: iigiilegéid-iin manglai 
Siregetii gusi éorjiv-a, et p. 168: mongyol ayalyu-bar kelelegéid-iin arsalang .. . 
Siregetii Eorjiv-a kemekii “le premier (m. a m. “ front”) de ceux qui parlent, Siregetii 
gusi éorjiv-a”, “Je lion de ceux qui parlent par des sons mongols . . . celui qui 
s’appelle Siregetii, etc.”. Je pense que cette épithéte, ou plutét cette double épithéte, 
qualifie Cosgi odser, parce qu’autrement I’auteur aurait mentionné le nom de ce 
“conducteur et soleil ”.” ; 

*8T have not found the word iijere- elsewhere attested. My translation, therefore, 
is proposed with every reservation. In his letter dated 11. June 1953, the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“ Au lieu de iijerejii de A [i.e., Qutwy-tu Pancaraksa kemekii neretii sudur—F. W. C.] 
on lit chez B [i.e., Jiriiken-ii tolta—F.W.C.] udiraju. Il est possible que iijere- soit 
un mot qui signifie “to appear”, comme vous le traduisez.” 

Later, in his letter of 26 June, he wrote: 

“Je préfere uéiraju & iijerejii et je considére Qayisan comme étant le sujet de 
uéiraju. Je comprends done comme suit: “([Qayisan] faisant la rencontre du vrai 
conducteur, soleil de ceux qui parlent (—lJe lama conduisant les fidéles de Bouddha 
et le plus éminent de ceux qui se servent de la parole), ensemble avec [ce] traducteur 
du nom de Cosgi odser, par la force de la methode et de la cognition d’eux deux, il 
répandit la religion au moyen de sons purement mongols ”. 

“ Que si la lecon correcte était iijerejii et supposé que ce mot ait le sens de “ apparais- 
sant ”, dans ce cas je traduirais comme suit: “la vrai conducteur, soleil de ceux qui 
parlent étant apparu, [Qayisan,] ensemble avec [ce] traducteur . . . etc.”.” 

In the transcription of the same passage of the colophon to the Qutuwy-tu Paiicaraksa, 
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etc. cited by the Russian scholar L. S. Puéxovsxri and translated by S. A. Kozin (see 
pages 00-00 below), there is still a third reading: iijirejii. 

In his letter of 6 August 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mosrazrt wrote: 

“Traduire ce texte Kiiliig qayan, etc. d’une maniére correcte n’est pas facile. On 
ignore lequel des deux représente le texte original: celui qu’on lit dans le Jiriiken-i 
tolta, ou celui que donne le colophon du Qutuy-tu Parcaraksad. L’un dit uéiraju et 
l’autre iijerejii. Outre ces deux lectures, Kozin en donne une troisiéme: iijirejii.” 

[For the second paragraph of the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt’s comments see 
note 71 above.] 

“On ne voit pas comment M. Kozin a compris le mot iijirejii, qui, & mon avis, ne 
peut étre le mot que Kowalewski (549a) traduit par “suinter, s’amollir”. A lire sa 
traduction, on ne dirait pas qu’il ait traduit ce mot. Des trois lectures je préfére 
uciraju, lecon du Jiriiken-ii tolta.” 

Although I have tentatively translated the text on the assumption that the lectio 
difficilior is preferable to the lectio facilior, an assumption which, perhaps, derives a 
modicum of support from the fact that the alliteration of the passage (iinen, iijerejii, 
tiy-e, uur) is slightly more satisfactory with the word iijerejii than with the word 
uéiraju. It is, nevertheless tempting to read udiraju. In which case, the English trans- 
lation, too, would run: “[Qayisan] encountering The True Leader, The Sun of 
Speakers, etc., etc.” 

*°For the expression ary-a bilig cf. KowaLewsxi (1.15la): “nature et sagesse, 
matiére et esprit.” Cf. also KowaLewsk1 (2.1142b): “nature (matiére) et sagesse 
(esprit).” Cf. also GruNWEDEL, op. cit. (see note 12 above), p. 98: ““ Methode und 
Erkennen, (tibetisch t‘abs dan Ses-rab, Sanskrit prajfiaé und upaya).” 

5° Tn a letter dated 18 June 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: 

“ Uy-e qoyar constitue une expression a traduire par “tous les deux”. Elle se lit 
souvent dans le Siditii kegiir de Pékin et dans la version kalmouk du méme livre (B. 
Jiilg, Leipzig, 1866) . 

“J’ignore comment il faut comprendre le mot iiy-e dans cette expression. Uy-e 
qoyar est peut-étre une simple réduplication dans laquelle c’est le second mot qui est 
l’élément signifiant, comme dans ordos pzéa pzasak “chef de banniére” (m. 4 m.: 
éléphant—chef de banniére), uil t‘ujl “le comble, le plus haut degré” (m. 4 m. 
“yremous—le plus haut degré”’).” 

For an interesting example of iiy-e goyayula cf. the Jiriiken-ii tolta (2al5-17): 
qayan [16] blam-a iiy-e qoyayula amitan-u [17] iijegdel-iin ildr-a (= ?ildar-a) ese 
jokilduju . . . “The qayan and the blam-a, both, not being in agreement on the 
occasion of the living beings’ being seen . . .” 

1 Although the verb delgere- usually is intransitive, occasionally it is transitive. 
In the corresponding passage of the Jiriiken-ii-tolta (page 21 below) we find delgere- 
giiljiikiit. For another example in which delgere- unquestionably is used transitively 
cf. note 154 on page 105 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1846” in HJAS 
15 (1952) .1-128. 

5? Liceti, as we have seen (note 63 above), read this word oor. He read our, how- 
ever, the two examples of the same word found in the colophon to the Doluyan ebegiin 
neretii odun-u sudur [Sutra of the Stars Named ‘Seven Old Men’ (= Big Dipper) |] 
published on pages 303-304 of his Catalogue du Kanjur mongol imprimé (Budapest, 
1924) [=Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica III]: (1) uur Mongyol-un kelen-iyer 
oréiyulbai bi “. ..1 have translated [it] by [means] of the language of the pure 
Mongols” (p. 303) and (2) uur Mongyol kiged: Uiyur-tur delgeregiil-iin iiileddiiged 
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“_ . . having acted so as to cause it to spread unto the pure Mongols and the Uighurs ” 
(p. 804). It is evident, however, from the Kalmuk form dr that the word should be 
read uur. Cf. RaMsTEDT, op. cit., p. 488: “4 ar echt, richtig (?) in ar mongol wahre 
od. echte mongolen, rassenreine mongolen. [ugur].” 

For another interesting example cf. the words yeke wur Mongyol ulus which are 
found in a passage of the biography of Neyiti Toyin cited by Walther Hetssic on 
page 494 of “A Mongolian Source to the Lamaist Suppression of Shamanism in the 
17th Century ” (Concluded) in Anthropos 48 (1953) 493-536. The passage in question 
reads as follows: 

. ene kii dorona jiig-iin yeke uur Mongyol ulus-un oron. yirtinéii-yin awya kiiciin 
ide erdem-iyer erkesigsen. imayta ingri ongyod éaliy ba biige udayan-i sitiiged . . . 

[Hetssic reads doruna for dorona, orun for oron, and bége for biige.] 

In Hetssice’s translation the passage reads: 

“ in the country of the very important Mongol nation of the East, those 
dominated by the forces and qualities of this world venerated exclusively the Tngri, 
Ongghot images and penates as well as the Shamans and Shamanesses . . .” 

{I prefer to translate the text as follows: “. ..In this country of the Empire of 
the Great Pure Mongols of the eastern quarter, those who have exercised power by 
{means of] the might (lit., ‘force-might’) and qualities (lit., ‘ power-quality’) of 
[this] world, having uniquely venerated the Tngri, ongyod (images) and éaliy 
(‘ penates’) as well as the biige (‘shamans’) and udayan (‘shamanesses’), . . .”] 

8° The same passage may be found on page 101 of “A Catalogue of the Hedin 
“ollection of Mongolian Literature” by Pentti Aatro (for additional bibliographical 
details see page 21 below) in which still another slightly different text of the colophon 
to the Qutuy-tu Patcaraksa kemekii neretii sudur is transcribed in extenso (pp. 100- 
101). The word “ togulgazu ” in line 23 on page 101 is certainly an error for -diir anu. 
As for “ iiliidgeZii” in line 25, it is identical with the form iiliidkejii in the Jiriiken-ii 
tolta. (See note 87 below.) The only other notable variant is “ delgeregiiléiigiii ” in 
line 27 instead of delgerejiikiii. 

*¢Tn translating this part of PuéKkovskxti’s article, I have substituted transcription 
for the native script in the Mongolian texts which he cites. 

*5 This is the translation given by KowaLewsk1 (3.1859a): “ graisse prés du coeur.” 

[I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt for his kindness in permitting 
me to consult his xylographic copy of this work.] 

Te. Jingim. 

** The orthography iiliidke- (?iiliidge-) is an alternation of, if not an error for, 
iilidke- (?iilidge-). See notes 74 and 83 above. 

*8 See note 82 above. 

®° AALTO, op. cit., p. 78, has kiiliig. 

°° AALTO, op. cit., p. 78, has gagan. 

* AaLTO, op. cit., p. 78, has toriizii. 

*? AALTO, op. cit., p. 78, has erdem tu. 

°° AaLTO, op. cit., p. 78, has Goski odser. 

°* AaLTO, op. cit., p. 78, has bagsi. 

°* AaLTO, op. cit., p. 78, has bolgan. 

°° AaLTO, op. cit., p. 78, has qaranggut. 

*? AALTO, op. cit., p. 78, has arilgagsan. 

*8 Licert, op. cit. p. $83, has Chos-ki ’od-zer pandita. 

°° LiceTt, op. cit., p. $38, has dgiilegéid-iin. 
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109 Ligeti, op. cit., p. 383, has Mongyol-un. 

21 Uiyur-un, in this instance, seems to be synonymous with Tébed-iin. It is interest- 
ing to observe that this is the only text of those herein cited in which an attribute of 
nationality appears in connection with the name of Cosgi Odsir. 

1°? There is still another reference to Cosgi Odsir in the colophon to the Qutwy-tu 
erdeni yarqu-yin oron neretii yeke kilgen sudur [Great Vehicle Sudur (Mahdaydanasitra) 
Named the Felicitous Place of Erdeni Farqu (Ratnakara)] published by Licet1 on 
page 231 of his Catalogue. The text reads: 


[Transcription] 

Qutuy-tu bayatur Cinggis qotala jiig-i ilaywyéi Tang Tayisung gayan-u jarliy-iyar: 
yeke-de nayirayuluyéi kelemiiréi Chos-gi ’Od-zer darqan blam-a-dur sitiijii: Ananda 
gisi oréiyuluyad Sanéin (?)ubasi Tayiéing kiy-a baysi qoyar bicibei: dalai metii yeke 
ulus-tur Burgan-w sasin-i masida delgerekii boltuyai -: . 

[I have capitalized Liceti’s tang tayisung and transcribed his Chos-ki ’od-zer as 
Chos-gi ’Od-zer.] 

[Translation] 

By Edict of the Blessed Hero Cinggis, Conqueror of All Regions, [Reincarnation of] 
Tang (T‘ang) Tayisung (T‘ai-tsung) Qayan,* relying upon the dargan blam-a, Chos-gi 
’Od-zer, the interpreter who grandly harmonizes, Ananda Gisi having translated, both 
Sanéin (?) Ubasi and Tayiéing Kiy-a Baysi wrote [out the text]. Let it greatly spread 
the Religion of the Burqan (Buddha) unto the nation [which is as] great as the ocean! 

* These are laudatory titles which designate Lindan Qutuytu Qayan. 

108 Sic! Error for dotora? 

104 Cf, Friedrich Wetxer, “ Uber den Quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjurtextes,” 
p. 41. 

2°° The words iijegéi yeke kelemiiréi constitute a literal translation of the Tibetan 
zu Chen gyi lo-tsa-ba. Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 41: “ Zu cen gyi Lo tsa ba” and p. 
88, 1. 1. On page 476a of H. A. JAscuxe’s A Tibetan-English Dictionary [Reprint] 
(London, 1984), under the entry “zu-ddg,” “ zus-dég” “amendment, improvement, 
correction,” we find: “Cs., 2u-c‘én-gyi ldts-t‘sa-ba a great corrector or commentator 
(of Ssk. writings), seems to have become a current title.” For the title lo-tsa-ba 
“translator,” cf. L. Austine WappeL., The Buddhism of Tibet (London, 1895), p. 187. 

°° Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 41. 

ata, Oke, 

98 Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 41. 

10° Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 41. 

1° Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 41. 

41 For the construction [tayilbur-un biéig-tiir] adali jasan cf. the Seer. Hist. §268 
(YCPS, Cont. 1.50b2): yosun-tur adali meden kelelegdejii “ [Cinggis Qahan] being told 
so as to know [the custom after which cities are governed] in a way like unto [that 
which this] custom [truly is].” 

1? Lit., “unto the books of commentaries.” 

48T_e., China. Here Dumdadu yajar is the equivalent of the Sanskrit Madhyadesa. 
Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 41. 

4 Lit., “caused [the text] to take a place [in the book].” 

"15 Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 42. 

26 Cf. WELLER, op. cit., p. 42. 

47 Lit., “like this.” 
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118 Lit., “the fact that one had caused [the text] to take a place [in the book.” 

11° Lit., “ harmonizing composing.” 

120 Lit., “so much as this [and] so much as that.” 

121 For this term see “ Notes to the Translation,” note 125. 

122 Lit., “ against.” 

123 Lit., “causing [the text] to take place [in the book].” 

124 Probably 1305. See pages 22-23 above. 

2257 e., Sung-chu ssu fe IL2F- Cf. Wexxer, op. cit., p. 42. For this temple, cf., e. g., 
Juliet Brepon, Peking, A Historical and Intimate Description of its Chief Places of 
Interest (London, 2nd edition), p. 158, n. 108. 

126 For this person see page 6 above. 

ae at. aor. 

128 For ICang sGia [= Tibetan ICai-skya] Qutuy-tu cf. GriinweEDEL, op. cit., pp. 
56, 92-93, 105, 106, and especially p. 208, n. 61, for bibliography pertaining to him. 

12° T e., eliminating errors. 

18° The text of the colophon is incomplete. 

131 Cf. B. Y. Viapimircov, CpaBHHTesibHad rpaMMaTHKa MOHFOJIbCKOrO MHCbMeH- 
HOrO A3bIKa H Xanxackoro HapeunAa [Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian Writ- 
ten Language and the Khalkha Dialect] (Leningrad, 1929), p. 380 §241. 

182Tn a letter dated 21 July 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt commented on 
ajiyam as follows: 

“ Ajiyam (Kaji (Kaju)+ am). Bien que signifiant originairement, m. 4 m. 
étant”, ce mot composé s’emploie réguligrement dans une acception interrogative et 
avec une nuance de doute et d’espoir de la part du sujet parlant.” 

183 Lit., “ causing to be.” 

134T e., basic text. 

18° This is the fourth line of the third strophe. 

8° For Radna Giiiisi see page 9 above. 

*°7 Here mondasi iigei = mongdasi iigei. Cf. KowALewsk1 3.2031b: “ intrépidement, 
insolemment, en désespéré: “extraordinairement; infiniment, trés-beaucoup, abondam- 


“ 


est 


ment, richement.” 

#88 This is the fourth line of the first strophe. 

18° The construction . . . kemebesii . . . literally is: “If I say, ‘... ,’ [I mean] 
....” It is the equivalent of our “for example,” or “that is to say.” 

14° Tit., “from.” 

41 See note 128 above. 

*42T e., “well translated.” For yoomai “elegant,” not registered in our dictionaries, 
cf. the Ordos “ Goma droit et élancé | . . .” (Antoine Mosraert, op. cit., 1.806a). 


‘ 


This is the fourth line of the second strophe. 

*487 e., the Buriat country. 

44These words were first cited by Viapimircov in note 1 on page 48 of his 
Monroapekin cOopHukb . . . [Mongolian Collection . . .}, eight years before he 
published his edition of the Bodhicarydévatara. The note, in which I have presented 
the texts in the native Mongolian script, reads as follows: 

“We dispose of very curious testimony by a writer about the fact that the written 
language of the Mongols of the second period seems incomprehensible to the literate 
Mongol of the XIXth century. Barama Ratna, a Buriat, the translator of the 10th 


chapter of the Bodhicaryavatara (1 SAS T THAI Carj-a avatara-jin 
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iriigel) in the concluding colophon, speaking about the old translation, made by 


Coi-t4i odzer, notes the following: on Serr d carents d Onl 9 ote 


sage even{ fiew6 *, i.e.—‘there is (in this old translation) much disparate 
7 


with the language of the people of this country.’ At first glance, it may seem that 
here there is had in view the Buriat dialect, native to the author of the translation; 
but this [is] not so; the same author further indicates that he translated the tenth ch. 


of the Carydévatara into the Bargu (-Buriat)-Mongolian language (Gamé oe 


Cer scope Em}, while, in reality, the language of his translation is 


the present ‘ classical’ written language of the Mongols of the new formation. There- 
fore, the expressions of the translator: ‘the language of this country,’ ‘the Baryu- 
Mongolian language’ must be understood as ‘ poetic’ licenses, allowed by the author 
in the colophon, written, to say by the way, in verses, (v. the Buriat xyl. of the 
library of the Petrograd Univ. sub.: Q. 683, f. 1lv—f. 12r.).” 

In a letter dated 21 March 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Cette remarque de Vladimircov est assez surprenante. Le texte du Bouriat Radna 
ne porte pas Baryu Mongyol kele, mais barayu Mongyol kele. De fait, la langue 
qu'il écrit n’est pas du ‘ Baryu Buriyad’ mais un mongol littéraire moderne. Ce qui 
prouve qu'il faut comprendre barayu comme signifiant ‘simple, ordinaire, vulgaire ’. 
Cf. le cens que donne Kowalewski au mot barayu.” 

We have encountered the same words cited again by VLaprmircov on page V of the 
“ TIpequcaosue ” [“ Preface ”] to his edition of the Bodhicarydvatara: 

“. . . There is known still {another] translation into Mongolian of the Xth chapter 
of the Bodhicaryaévatara, done by the famous Buriat writer and translator Ratna 
(Radna Nomroev); the text of this translation is given by us below as a specimen of 
the new translations of the Bodhicarydvatara,* [and in addition] to this in the colo- 
phon, with which it terminates, there are mentioned an ancient Mongolian translation 
and the corrections of Bilig-iin dalai. At the same time it is noted that, in this version 

ene jiig-tin utus-un kelen-e 
ese neyilekii olan bayixu * 
‘there is much that is disparate with the language of the people of this country.’ 





* We have chanced to hear that there exist still [other] new translations into 
Mongolian of the work of Cantideva. Passages from the Bodhicaryaévatdra are en- 
countered in various Mongolian collections, both translated from Tibetan and original; 
v., e.g. Uliger-iin nom, f. 112; Ondiir boyda-yin suryal, f. 10.” 

We find them cited once again by G. D. SanZenv on pages 87-88 of his article 
“ MoHrombcKHe A3KIKH H HaneKTbI” [“ Mongolian Languages and Dialects”]* in 
Yuenple 3anuckH Muctutyta Boctokosegenua [Learned Notes of the Institute of 
Orientology] 4(1952) 30-125, where he remarked: 

“The Buriats did not have their own national script until the revolution. Approxi- 
mately from the end of the XVIIth cfentury] and, particularly, in the XVIIIth 





* Cf. Nicholas Poprn’s review of this article on pages 295-804 of this issue of the 
HJAS. 


ct 
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clentury] the old Mongolian script received diffusion in Buratia, as a result of which 
there gradually began to be formed a special Buriat literary dialect or the resemblance 
of a dialect of the old written Mongolian literary language which found its reflection 
in the manuscripts and xylographic editions of the Buddhist monasteries. This ‘ dialect- 
ness’ expressed itself chiefly in the province of vocabulary, inasmuch as the ortho- 
graphical and morphological norms of the old written Mongolian language funda- 
mentally, without deviation, were observed in all Buriat manuscripts and xylographic 
editions, although, of course, some local Buriat dialectisms burst forth spontaneously 
even in these spheres of language (we do not speak already about the special Buriat 
handwriting, conditioned fundamentally by the fact that the Buriats wrote with pen 
and pencil and not with a brush, as this was customary in Mongolia). So, the Buriat 
lamas, publishing some Buddhist works, translated from the Tibetan language into 
the old written Mongolian language, introduced corresponding Buriatisms or even 
undertook independent translations, remarking, that in the Mongolian translations 
‘there was much which was not in conformity with the language of the people of 
this region,’ i.e., with the Buriat language, as was remarked by B. Ya. ViAprmircov.* 
This [88] written ‘dialect’ was adopted also in private correspondence and in the 
lower organs of administrative office among the eastern Buriats; but the Irkutsk 
Buriats did not know this writing at all.’ 





* Bodhicaryavatara, Cantideva. MonronpcKnit nepesox Chos-Kyi hod. zer’a. Pub- 
[lished] by B. Ya. Viaprmircov, Leningrad, 1929, p. V.” 





145 Lit., “seeing.” This is the second half of the second line of the fifth strophe. 

44° This is the third line of the fourth strophe. 

*47 This is the first half of the second line of the fifth strophe. 

*48 Lit., “from [among].” 

*4° For jarim nigen cf. KowaLewsk1 3.2802a: “quelqu’un, un certain, un.” 

15° Lit., “by {means of].” 

**1 Lit., “without any remaining behind,” i.e., 
exception.” 

152 Aus dem Tibetischen des oJigs-med nam-mk‘a herausgegeben, iibersetzt und 
erlautert von Dr. Georg Huth, Privatdocent an der Universitat zu Berlin, Erster Teil: 
Vorrede. Text. Kritische Anmerkungen. Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner, 1892, x + 296 
pages. 

188 Mit emer Einleitung: Politische Geschichte der Mongolen. Aus dem Tibetischen 
des oJigs-med nam-mk‘a herausgegeben, iibersetzt und erliutert von Dr. Georg Huth, 
Privatdocent an der Universitat zu Berlin, Zweiter Teil: Nachtrage zum ersten Teil. 
Ubersetzung. Strassburg. Karl J. Triibner, 1896, XXXII +456 pages. 

*°¢ Paul Petuiot, “Les systémes d’écriture en usage chez les anciens mongols,” 4M 
2 (1925) 284-289 (p. 285). 

55 Cf. e.g., note 60 on page 515 of my article “A Chancellery Practice of the 
Mongols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries ” in HJAS 14(1951) .498-526. 

15° See page 24 above. 

*" Editions Bossard, 43, Rue Madame, 43, Paris, 1920, 166 pages +1 page of 
“Table ” [= Les classiques de l’Orient, Collection publiée sous le patronage de 1’Asso- 
ciation Francaise des Amis de I’Orient et la direction de Victor Goloubew, Volume II]. 

*** Librairie Bloud et C'*, 4, Rue Madame, 4, Paris, 1907, xii + 144 pages [= Extrait 
de la Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuses, t. X, XI et XII, 1905, 1906, 1907]. 


‘ 


‘without omission,” “ without 
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TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MoncouiaAN TEXT 
[4-156a] 
[Viaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 164, §28, 1. 1—p. 165 §32, 1. 4] 
[1] Oytoryui-yin Sang metii biigiide: dayusqali 
[2] iigei ed tabar-tan boltuyai: temeceldiikiii 
[3] kiiniigeg¢i iigegiii-e: Sber-iin durabar edlekiii 
[4] boltuyai -:- ii¢iigiiken Goy-tan amitan: yeke 
[5] Goy-tu boltuyai -:- qatayujiy¢i mayui beye-ten: 
[6] boltuyai tegiis sayin beye-tii -:- yirtincii 
[7] -dekin qatud biigiide: boltuyai tede ere 
[8] biiged: mayun biigiide sayid bolju 
[9] biiriin: degerkiii sedkil-iyen ber daruqui 
[10] boltuyai -:- minu ene buyan-iyar: qamuy 
[11] amitan qotalayar: biigiide nigiil-i talbiju: nasu 
[12] -da buyan iiledkii boltuyai -:- bodicid sedkil 
[13] -ece iilii qayaéan: bodi yabudal-iyar yabuyad 
[14] qamuy Burqad-ta ejelegdejii: Simnus-un 


A—ABAALE] 


[4-156b] 
[Viaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 165 §32, 1. 4—§33, 1. 4] 
A-BETAP 
dotiiger bélég jayun tabin jiryuyan 
[1] iiile-yi ber tar[qa}yaqun boltuyai -:- tede 
[2] ele amitan biigiide: éaylasi iigei urtu 
[3] nasulatuyai: nasuda amuyulang-a amiduraju: 
[4] iikiibei dayun buu sonostuyai -:- 
[5] kemekii doloyan Sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 
[6] basa minu ene buyan-iyar qamuy amitan 
[7] naiman éole iigei orod-aéa tonilju. 
[8] nom iiledkiii-e kereg-tii siis-iig terigiiten 
[9] tegiis boltuyai. Burqan Bodistw-nar Oytoryui 
[10] Sang kemekii diyan-i oluysan-u tuiada. 
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[11] jayun kereg-iyer baraSi iigei biitiikii metii. 
[12] amitan ber bolju kemekii buyu busud qilbar 
[13] buyu. simnus-un iiile kemekii. Simnus baySi 
[14] terigiiten eldeb qubilju irejii. nom-dur todgor 


[4-157] 
[Vuapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 165 §32, 1. 1—§36, 1. 2] 


[1] kimii kemen sudur-nuyud-tur nomlaysan metii 

[2] uyaydaqu -:- : 

[3] ndégiige jiryalang olqu-yi delgen nomlaqui-dur. 

[4] sabayirtinéii-yi arilyan iriigekiii. amitan 

[5] yirtin¢éii-yi arilyan iriigekiii. Sas-in-dur 

[6] oroysad-un sedkil biitiigen iriigekiii kiged 

[7] yurban-aéa. uridu ene buyu: kalbawarags 

[8] modud-un ¢eéeg-lig-iid-tiir: Burqad 

[9] kiged Bodistw-iyar diigiiréii: sonosqu metii 
[10] nom-i nomlaqui-bar: biigiide jug-tiir diigiirkii 
[11] boltuyai -:- qamuy ulus-un delekei anu; kigiirmay 
[12] terigiiten iigei boluyad: alayan metii 
[13] waiduri erdini-ber: tordlki jilmayan boltuyai 
[14] biikiii nok6d-iin kiiriigen-diir ber: olan 


A—-Bwt tk 


[4-157b] 


[Viapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 165 §36, 1. 2—p. 165 §39, 1. 1] 
A-—BwTEP 


doétiiger bélég jayun tabin doloyan 


[1] Bodistw-nar biigiideger: Gber-iin erdem-iid 

[2] -iyer-iyen (?) sedkis-i: ¢imejii sayuqun boltuyai 
[3] kemekii yurban Sliig-i eyin uyaydaqu: 

[4] kiisegseger yarqui kalbawarags neretii modud-iyar 
[5] kiireyelegsen Geceglig-iin dotor-a kemekii 

[6] -ece busud uyaydan buyu -: 


[7] négiige amitan yirtin¢ii-yi arilyan iriigekiii 
[8] ene buyu: qamuy amitan biigiideger: Sibayud 
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[9] modud gerel kiged: oytoryui-aéa ber nom 
[10] -un dayun-i; tasuraSi iigei sonostaqu boltuyai 
[11] tede nasuda Burqan kiged: Burqad 
[12] -un kébegiid-liige ayuljaldutuyai: qijayalal 
[13] iigei taqil-un egiiled-iyer: yabuy¢in-u 
[14] baysi-yi taqiqun boltuyai -:- tngri-ner ber Cay-tur 


[4-158a] 
[Viuaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 166 §39, 1. 1—p. 166 §41, 1. 4] 


[1] qur-a oroyulju: tariyan tegiis sayin boltuyai: 

] qad nom-iyar yabuqun boltuyai: yirtinéii-dekin 
[3] ber amur sayid boltuyai -:- em-iid kii¢iiten 

] boltuyai: tarni iigiilekiin biitiikiii boltuyai. 
[5] dakinis mayus terigiiten: nigiileskiii sedkil-ten 
[6] boltuyai -:- nigeken ber amitan iilii jobon: 
[7] ayuqui doromjilaqui iigei boluyad: nigeken 
[8] ber duran yutuqui iigei boltuyai: 
[9] kemekii dérben Sliig yurban badag-i 
] eyin uyaydaqu: buyan-u kii¢iin-iyer 
] 6ber-iin sedkil ele arilbasu. aduyusun 
] térélki-tii Sibayud ba. sedkil iigegii modud 
] ba. Burgqad-un ba. naran-u gerel 
] terigiiten gegeged ba. qoyosun oytoryui. 

FCA 


[4-158b] 


[Viaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 166 §42, 1. 1—p. 166 §48, 1. 1] 
A—BBRTAPF 
dotiiger bélég. jayun tabin naiman 


[1] -aéa ber Sukawati ulus-tur nom nomlaqu dayun 
[2] sonostan ajuyui. tere metii biigiide ulus 

[3] yirtinéiis-iin amitan-dur ber boltuyai kemekii 
[4] boluyu. basa yabuyéin-u baysi kemekii Burqan 
[5] Bodistw-nar-i kemeyii. tegiineée busud qilbar 
[6] buyu kemen es-e tayilbai: 
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[7] 
(8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
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yutayar Sas-in-dur oroysad-un sedkil biitiigen 
iriigekiii-diir ber yeriilen bursang quwray-un 
tulada iriigekiii. tere ba dotor-a merged 

-iin tulada iriigekiii kiged qoyar-aéa uridu 

ene buyu. jrly nom-ud-i sonosqui kiged. 

amayar uriqui sayitur delgeretiigei -:- quwray-ud 
nasu-da joqgilduyad: quwray-ud-un 

udq-a ber biitiikiii boltuyai: sursuyai kemen 


[4-159] 


[Viapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 166 §43, 1. 1—p. 167 $45, 1. 4] 


(1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 


kiiseg¢id ayay-qa tegimlig-iid: aylay 

orod-i olqu boltuyai -:- qamuy alyasaqu-yi 
tarqayaju: sedkil-iyen jarubasu bolqu bolju bisilyaqu 
boltuyai -:- Simnanéa-nar oljatu boluyad: kereldiikiii 
kiiniigegdekiii-ece tonilqui boltuyai -:- tegiinéilen 
ger-tecegen yaruysad: ¢iySabd iilii aldaraqun 
boltuyai: GiySabd ebderekiii ber sedkil-iyen 
cokegiildejii: nasuda nigiil-niigiid-iyen 

arilyaqun boltuyai -:- degedii térél-i ber olju 

biiriin: tende ber jasay yabudal anu buu 
ebderetiigei -:- : 

kemekii dérben Sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 

jrly nom-ud kemekii. winai sudur. abidarim yurban 
boluyu. teden-i bicig-iyer umSiqui. sedkil-diir 


AAR 


[4-159b] 
A-BAtTAP 


dotiiger bélég. jayun tabin yisiin 


toytaju amayar uriqui. nomlaqui. sonosqul. 
bicikiii. terigiiten-iyer sayitur olan-a 
delgeretiigei. teyin iiilediigéin bursang 
quwray-ud nasu torqaru. ey-e joqilduyad 
teden-ii udq-a anu yurban kiirdiin ber 
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[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 


(1) 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 











biitiikiii boltuyai. yurban ede buyu. doradu 
kiirdiin quwray-ud-un kereg jaray-i 
biitiigekiii iiile-yin kiirdiin kemekii boluyu. 


evey ot 








6tikiii terigiiten sonosqui sedkikiii kiirdiin 
kemekii boluyu. degedii kiirdiin medegsen-iyen 
aylay-a biSsilyabasu. biitiigen kitiyekiii 
kiirdiin kemekii boluyu. basa éiySabd 

diyan bilig kiged. yurban surtayun-dur 


[4-160a] 


suruléasuyai kemen kiiseg¢in qoyar jayun 

tabin Giysabd-tu ayay-qa tegimlig-iid 

joqistu aylay oron sayurin-i olqu boltuyai. 

tere aylay oron-dur ber. 6ngge dayun 

terigiiten. qamuy wiSai-nuyud-tur alyasaqu sedkil 
anu tarqayaju biiriin. sedkil-iyen diyan-dur 
jarubasu bolqu bolyaju. diyan bisilyaqui boltuyai. 
simnanéa kemekii qatun ayay-qa tegimlig boluyu 
tede ber degel qubéan. idegen qoyolai terigiiten 
oljas qilbar-a oluyad. oljas-un tulada 

Ober jayur-a kereldiikiii. busud-ta kiiniigegdekiii 
-e¢e tonilqui boltuyai. tegiin¢ilen ger tergen-iyen 
talbiju. yaréu toyin boluysad biigiideger. ¢iySabd 
iilii aldaraqu boltuyai. ker-be éiysabd ebderebesii. 


Ai—BATE 





[4-160b] 


[Viapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 167 §46, 1. 1—§47, 1. 4] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 


A—AATF 
dotiiger bélég jayun jiran 
ber. m6n deger-e sedkil inu é6ken geniijii 
nasuda éiysSabd ebdegsen nigiil-iyen 
arilyaju. basa kii éiySabd abqun boltuyai. 
iikiigsen-ii qoyin-a kiimiin-ij tngri-ner 
-iin torél-i ber olju biiriin. tede ber nom 
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[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
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-un jasay yabudal anu buu kii ebderetiigei kemekii 
boluyu -:- : 

ndgiige tere ba dotor-a merged-iin 

tulada iriigekiii ene buyu. qamuy merged 
kiindiilegiiliiged: lab ber olqu boltuyai -:- sedkil-iyen 
masi-da ariluyad: biigiide jug-tiir 

aldarsituyai: mayui jayayan-u jobolang iilii 

kiirten: es-e qatayujiyad biigetele ber 

tngri-ner-ece iilegii beyes-iyer: tede 6ter 


[4-161a] 


[Viapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 167, §47, 1. 4—§48, 1. 4] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 


Burgan boltuyai: qamuy amitan olan-ta: 
Burgan-nuyud-ta taqil iiiledéii -:- Gaylasi iigei 
Burgan-u jiryalang-iyar nasuda jiryalang-tu 
boltuyai -:- ; 

kemekii dérben Sliig-i eyin uyaydaqu. 

merged-i talbiju budayusi kiindiilebesii Sas-in nom 
ebderekii-yin tulada. nom medekii qamuy merged 
biigiide. busud-ta kiindiilegdejii. yuyuysan lab 
ber olqu boltuyai. lab olbasu ber iilii iigegii 

-yin tulada. ed-i tayalaqu sedkil inu maSi-da 
ariluyad. merged sayin-u aldar inu. biikii 

arban jug-tiir aldarSituyai. négiige térél-diir 

ber yurban mayui jayayan-u jobolang iilii 
kiirten. buyan-tu iiile-diir es-e qatayujibasu 


A~BAAtT—E 


[4-161b] 
A—BAT—F 


doétiiger bolég jayun jiran nigen 


ber. tngri-ner-iin beye-deée ber iilegiii 
beye. éole-tii biitiigsen kiimiin-ii beye 
olju biiriin. tede 6ter Burgan boltuyai 
ende Burqan bolqui-a. tngri-ner-iin beye 
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[5] -eée ber. kiimiin-ii beye sayin bolai kemen 
[6] uqaydaqui. tegiin-i ber Candiragomi baysi nomlar-un 
[7] Burqan-u mér-tiir duldudéu amitan-i udirudun 
[8] jabduysan: ali tere sedkil-iin kii¢iin 
[9] yeketii kiimiin-e oldaqui: tere mér-i tngri 
[10] -ner iilii olui asuris ber busu -:- gandarwis garudi 
[11] kinari kiged luus-ud ber iilii oluyu: kemen 
[12] nomlaysan-dur adali bolai: 
[13] teden-iyer yirtinéii-dekin-ii tulada iriigejii. 
[14] ediige négiige yirtin¢cii-dece négéigsed-iin 


[4-162a] 
[Viaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 167, §49,1. 1—p. 168, $50, 1. 2] 


[1] tulada iriigekiii ene buyu. qamuy bodistw-nar 

[2] amitan-a; sedkigsen-ii tus-a inu biitiikiii 

[3] boltuyai -:- itegel alin-i sedkigsen biigesii: 

[4] amitan-a jiryalang biitiikiii boltuyai: 

[5] tegiincilen biratikabud kiged: Sirawag-ud 

[6] ber jiryalang-tan boltuyai: 

[7] kemekii ene nigen jarim Sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 

[8] bodistw-nar-un iiile anu amitan-a 

[9] tus-a kiirgekii boluyu. tere ber sedkigseger 
[10] biitiitiigei. itegel Burqan-u sedkil ber amitan-i 
[11] nigen tediii degedii torél-iin jiryalang kiged. 
[12] etiis-tiir tonilqui jiryalang-dur joqiyaqu buyu. 
[13] tere ber teyin kii biitiitiigei. biratikabud 
[14] kiged Sirawag kemekii arqand qoyar-tur. uridu 

Jr SGT LS 


[4-162b] 


[Vuapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 168 §51, 1. 1—§52, 1. 3] 
3—-AAT—F 
doétiiger bélég jayun jiran goyar 
[1] jayayan-u giliné-un kiiéiin-iyer boluysan 
[2] jobolang buyu. erte nigen biratikabud qoro 
[3] -tu sumun noydaju iikiikiii jobolang kiirtegsen 
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4] 
5] 
6] 
7] 
8] 
9] 


[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
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ajuyui. basa Modgalawana terigiiten arqand-tur 
ber jobolang boluysan buyu. tere metii jobolang 
iilii kiirten jiryalang-tu boltuyai kemekii bolai 
négiige dber-iin tulada iriigekiii-diir. uran 
ary-a-yin tulada iriigekiii. uran ary-a 

-daéa boluysan-u tulada iriigekiii. qoyar-aéa 
uridu ene buyu: bi ber Manjusiri-yin sayin 
-dur: bayasqulang oron-i oluy-a inaySi: 

nasuda torél-iyen duraduyad: ger-tecegen 
yarqu minu biitiikii boltuyai -:- bi mayuqan idegen 
-iyer ber: kii¢iin oroju aqu boltuyai: qamuy térél 


[4-163a] 


[Viaprmicov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 168 §52, 1. 3—§53, 1. 4] 


[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 


-diir aylay oron-dur: tegiis aqu-yi olqu 

boltuyai: kejiy-e iijesiigei kemen kiisebesii 

ba: ii¢iigiiken asaysuyai kemen kiisebesii 

ele: itegel Manjusiri-yi biiged: todgor 

iigegiii-e iijekiii boltuyai: 

kemekii yurban Sliig eyin boluyu: 

mor biitiigekiii duldui inu toyin-u beye boluyu. 
tegiiber Santa Diu-a bi ber Manjusiri Bodistw 
-un sayin tus-a kiirgegdegsen-iyer. arban 
orod-un ang terigiin oron. masi 

bayasqulang-tu neretii boluyu. tegiini oluy-a 
inaysi-da. nasuda tér6él dutum-dur uridu 
térél-iyen duradun medekii boluyad. ger-teéegen 
yarqu toyin bolqu boltuyai. tendeée mor biitiigekiii 


A~-GATa Lt 


[4-163b] 


[Viapimircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 168, §54, 1. 1—p. 169, §55, 1. 4] 


(1) 


A~ARTEF 
dotiiger bélég jayun jiran yurban 


éay-tur. ediii tediii mayuqan idegen idegsen 
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[2] -iyer. beye-yin kiiéiin oroqu nemekii boltuyai. 
[3] olan-u samayu-aéa tonilju. tegiis sayin aylay 
[4] orod-i. térél] dutum-dur olqu boltuyai. tere 
[5] aylay oron-dur ber Manjusiri-yi iijekii. tegiin 
[6] -eGe nom sonosqu boltuyai kemekii bolai: 
[7] négiige uran ary-a-a¢a boluysan-u tulada 
[8] iriigekiii ene buyu: arban jug-iin oytoryui 
[9] -yin qijayar-tur kiirtele: qamuy amitan-u 
[10] tus-a-yi biitiigekii-yin tulada: Manjusiri yambar 
[11] yabuysan biigesii: minu kii yabudal tere kii metii 
[12] boltuyai -:- kejiy-e oytoryui atala: amitan 
[13] kejiy-e aqu bolbasu: tejiy-e-de bi ber 
[14] aju biiriin: amitan-u jobolang-i arilyaqui 


[4-164a] 
[Vuaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 169, §55, 1. 4—§56, 1. 4] 


[1] boltuyai -:- amitan-u yambar ber jobalang anu 
[2] bolbasu: tede biigiide nadur boltuyai: Bodistw 
[3] quwray-ud-un kii¢iin-iyer: amitan 
[4] jiryalang-iyar yabuqun boltuyai: 
[5] kemekii yurban Sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 
[6] quriyan iigiilebesii arban jug-iin koke 
[7] oytoryu-yin qijayar-tur kiirtele. kiiréii 
[8] biikiin qamuy amitan-u sayin tus-a-yi 
[9] anu. biitiigekii-yin tulada. Manjusiri Bodistw 
[10] bodi yabudal-un ¢ay-tur yambar amitan-a 
{11] tus-a kiirgen yabuysan biigesii. minu ber 
[12] yabudal tere kii metii boltuyai. kejiy-e oytoryui 
[13] atala sansar-taqi amitan ber tejiy-e kii ayu. 
[14] bi ber tejiy-e kii aju biiriin: amitan-u 


A—-AATBE 
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[4-164b] 


[Viaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 169, $57, ll. 1-4] 


(1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 


[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
(14) 


A-BATEF 
détiiger bélég jayun jiran dérben 


sansar kiged. yurban mayui jayayan-daqi 
jobolang-ud-i arilyaqui boltuyai. amitan-u 
beye sedkil-iin yab yayun-ba jobolang 

anu bolbasu. tede biigiide nadur kiirtekii 
boltuyai. amitan-u tulada kiéigen yabuyéi. 
Bodistw quwray-ud-un tus-a-tu kii¢iin 
-iyer. qamuy amitan degedii térél kiged toniluysan 
qutuy-un jiryalang-iyar jiryan yabuqun 
boltuyai kemekii bolai: 

yutayar Burgan-u Sas-in-u tulada iriigekii 
inu ene buyu: amitan-u jobolang-un 
yaycaqan em inu. qamuy jiryalang-ud-i 
torégiiliigéi: Sasin nom kiindiilegiiliiged olja 
-luy-a nigen-e: 6ni-de aqu boltuyai -:- 


[4-165a] 


ene nigen sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 

qamuy amitan-u sansar kiged yurban mayui 
jayayan-daqi: ebecin metii jobolang-ud-i 
anayuluyéi. yayGaqan em anu boluyad. qamuy 
orciqui kiged nirwan-daqi jiryalang-ud-i 
tordgiiliig¢i. winai sudur abidarim kiged. jrly 
nom-ud ba. teden-iyer uqayuldaqui 

¢iySabd diyan bilig kiged surtaqui 

nom-ud kemebesii Burqan-u Sas-in kemekii 
bolai. tere metii Sas-in nom-luy-a nigen-e. 
beye kelen sedkil-iin kérg-iid kiged 

nom-iyar yabuycin sayid aran. ubasi 

-nar-a kiindiilegiileged. ed tabar-un olja 
-luy-a nigen-e. sansar kejiy-e qoyosun 


A—-AATHE 
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[4-165b] 
[Viaprmircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 169, $58, ll. 1-4] 
A—-AATHF 
dotiiger bélég jayun jiran tabun 


[1] boltala 6ni-de aqu boltuyai: 

[2] yutayar sayin a¢i-yi duradéu morgiikiii ene 

[3] buyu: ken-ii sayin-dur buyan-tu sedkil 

[4] térégiiliigéi: Manjusiri-dur ségédiimii bi: 

[5] ken-ii ibegen-diir sayijiduysan biigesii: 

[6] sayin baysi-dayan ber sdgédiimiii bi -:- 

[7] ene nigen Sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 

[8] Santadiu-a bay3i. Manjusiri Bodistw-un 

[9] Siltayabar. bodi¢id sedkil egiiskekiii terigiiten 
[10] buyan-tu sedkil téréjii biilegei. tegiinii ac 
[11] inu sedkijii morgiimii bi kemekii bolai. basa ger 
[12] tergetii. Singtaraju yabuqu-aca tonilyaju. 
[13] sayijidqayuluysan ¢iySabd dgiigti baysi 
[14] -dayan ber ségédiimii bi. kemekii bolai - 


[4-166a] 
[VuapImircov, Bodhicaryavatara, p. 169, ll. 16-17] 


[1] Bodistw-nar-un yabudal-dur oroqui Sastir 

[2] -aéa jorin iriigekiii arbadayar bolég-iin 

[3] tayilbur jogiyaju dayusbai: 

[4] yeke kélgen nom-un giin ayui iijel 

[5] yabudal-i uqayulqui. Cari-a awatar-a neretii 
[6] sastir-un tayilbur-i. 

[7] qayan-u jrly-iyar. agam yugti nom-ud 

[8] -tur sayitur daduysan. bi Cosgi Odsir ayay 
[9] -qa tegimlig. yaqai jil namur-un terigiin 
[10] sara-yin nigen Sinede joqiyaju dayusbai 


AAI PAAE 
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[4-166b] 
A—-BATAF 
doétiiger bélég jayun jiran jiryuyan 


aldar-tu 

Cinggis qayan-u jiryudayar iiy-e 

arcimal toli metii gegegen bilig-tii 

ayui ulus-un nayadayar yeke ejen 
Ayurbarwada qayan-u jrly-iyar 

qamuy Mongyoljin keleten-ii tulada 
yayiyamiiy Cari-a awatar-un (?)talurai udqas-i 
qamuju sudur nom-ud-un ger-e iiges-iyer 
qayarqai-a Cosgi Odsir toyin joyiyabai 
qatayujin ene nom-i jogiyaysan-ata 
yaruysan qabur-un naran metii buyan-iyar 
qayan 

taiyiu qatun-luy-a uruy-iyar 

gamuy-i medeg¢i Burgan boltuyai 


[4-167] 


namur-un sara metii nayar-tu buyan-iyar 
Natiyai eke nayiran joqiju 

nayarbai kiir ulus nayadun Ccenggen-iyer 
nasu aburi-da nasulan jiryatuyai 
erketen tngris luus-un qad 

eril-iyer kei yur-a Cay-tur torégiiliiged 
egiisken tariyan idegen-i ejil bolyaju 
ebesiin tosun elbeg boltuyai 

qobor jud-i gola ilejii 

gortan dayisud-i gotal-a-yi goriyulju 
qgoqimai ebe¢cid-i goSiyun dabayulju 
qurildun qamuy qurimlan jiryatuyai 

bi ber tér6é] dutum-dur 

bilig-tii ManjuSiri-yi ilede iijejii 


A—BATCE 
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[4-167b] 

HA—-BATEF 
bisilyan nom-i inu tegiis toytayad 
binwadéin toyid-un manglai boltuyai 
qayan-u jrly-iyar 
quluyan-a jil junu terigiin sara 
-yin nigen Sinedeée terigiilen 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un tayilbur-i 
Daidu-daki Cayayan suburyatu yeke 
siime-diir tamya Coyulyayulju mingyan 
tegiis tamyalayulju olan-a tiigiigiilbe 
Toong king terigiin oon-dur: 
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InpEX VERBORUM MONGOLICORUM 


[N. B. The numbers 156 to 167 refer to the leaves of the text. The letters 
a and b respectively designate the recto and verso of each leaf. The numbers 
1 to 14 refer to the lines on either side of a leaf. Proper names are capitalized. 
Words of Chinese origin are identified by characters, with their contemporary 
Mandarin readings. Words of Sanskrit origin are identified by their Sanskrit 


originals.] 


a- 
aju 163b14; 164a14 
ajuyui 158b2 
aqu 162b14; 163b13; 164b14; 165b1 
atala 163b12; 164a13 
ayu 164al13 
-a (dat.-loc.) 156b3; 161b4; 162a2, 4, 
8; 164a10; 165a13; v. aylay-a, 
olan-a, qayarqai-a, qilbar-a 


ab- 
abqun 160b3 
abidarim [abhidharma] v. winai sudur 
abidarim 
aburi-da v. nasu aburi-da 
-ata (abl.) 156b7; 157a7; 157b9; 


158b1, 10; 162b9; 163b7; 165b12; 
166a2; 166b10 
aci 165b10; v. yutuyar sayin ati 
adali 161b12 
aduyusun tordlki-tii 158a12 
agam [agama] v. agam yugti nom-ud 
agam yugti nom-ud 166a7 
aylay orod 159al-2 (aylay [2] orod) ; 
163b3-4 (aylay [4] orod) 
aylay oron 1604; 163a1; 163b3, 5 
aylay oron sayurin 160a3 
aylay-a 159b12 
ayui v. giin ayui 
ayui ulus 166b4 
ayuljaldu- 
ayuljaldutuyai 157b12 
alayan 157a12 
aldar 161al11 
aldar-tu 166b1 
aldara- 
aldaraqu 160a14 
aldarqun 159a6 
aldarsi- 
aldarsituyai 160b12 


aldarsi- 
aldarsituyai 161al2 
alyasa- 
alysaqu 159a2; 160a5 
alyasaqu v. qamuy alyasaqu 
ali 161b8 
alin 162a3 
amayar 158b12; 159b1 
amidura- 
amiduraju 156b3 
amitan 156a4, 11; 156b2, 12; 157b7; 
158a6; 161b7; 162a2, 4, 8, 10; 
163b12; 164al, 3, 10, 13; 164b5 
qamuy amitan, qamuy amitan-u 
sansar, qamuy amitan-u_tus-a, 
ulus yirtin¢éiis-iin amitan 
amitan-u beye sedkil 164b2-3 (ami- 
tan-u [3] beye sedkil) 
amitan-u jobolang 163b14; 164b11 
amitan-u sansar 164a14-164b1 (ami- 
tan-u [164b1] sansar) 
amitan yirtin¢ii-yi 157a4-5 (amitan[5] 
yirtin¢ii-yi) 
amuyulang 156b3 
amur sayid 158a3 
anayul- 
anayuluyéi 165a4 
ang terigiin oron 1638a10 
anu 157all; 159a10; 159b5; 160a6; 
160b6; 162a8; 164al, 9; 164b4; 
165a4 
aran 165a12 
arbadayar bélég 166a2 
arban jug 161al2; 163b8; 164a6 
arban orod 163a9-10 (arban [10] orod) 
arcimal toli 166b3 
ary-a V. uran ary-a 
aril- 
arilbasu 158al1 
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ariluyad 160b11; 161al1 
arilya- 
arilyaju 160b3 
arilyan 157a4, 5; 157b7 
arilyaqui 163b14; 164b2 
arilyaqun 159a9 
argand [arhant] 162a14; 162b4 
asay- 
asaysuyai 163a3 
asuris [asura] 161b10 
awatar [avatara] v. Bodistw-a Caria 
awatar 
awatar-a [avatara] v. Cari-a awatar-a 
ayay-qa tegimlig 160a8; 1668-9 (ayay 
[9}-qa tegimlig) 
ayay-qa tegimlig-iid 159a1; 160a2 
ayu- 
ayuqui 158a7 _ 
Ayurbarwada [?Ayurpapata] v. Ayur- 
barwada qayan 
Ayurbarwada qayan 166b5 


ba 158a12, 13(2), 14; 158b9; 160b8; 
163a2; 165a7 

-ba v. yab yayun-ba 

badag [padaka] 158a9 

baysi 165b13; v. Candiragomi baysi, 
sayin baysi, Santadiu-a_baysi, 
Simnus baysi terigiiten, yabuycin- 
u baysi 

-bar (instr.) 156a8 (durabar); 157a10; 
165b9 

barasi iigei 156b11 

basa 156b6, 158b4, 14; 159b13; 160b3; 
162b8; 165b11 

bayasqulang oron 162b11 

bayasqulang-tu v. masi bayasqulang- 
tu 

-be v. ker-be 

ber 156a9; 156b1, 4, 12; 157al4; 
157b9; 158a38, 6, 8; 158b1, 3, 8, 
14; 159a7, 9, 10; 160a4, 9; 160b1, 
5(2), 10, 18; 161a9(2), 183; 


161b1 (2), 5, 6, 10, 11; 162a6, 
9, 10, 18; 162b5, 10, 14; 163a8; 
168b5, 138; 164al, 11, 18, 14; 
165b6, 14 

-ber (instr.) 157a18; 159b5 

beye 161b2, 165all v. amitan-u beye 


sedkil, kiimiin-ii beye, tngri-ner- 
iin beye, toyin-u beye 
beye-ten v. mayui beye-ten 
beye-tii v. tegiis sayin beye-tii 
beye-yin kii¢iin 163b2 
beyes 160b14 
bi 162b10, 13; 163a8; 163b18; 164014; 
165b4; 165b4, 6; 165b11, 14; 
166a8; 167a13 
bidi- 
bicikiii 159b2, 9 
bicig 159a14 
bilig 159b14; 165a8 
bilig-tii v. gegegen bilig-tii 
bilig-tii ManjuSiri 167a14 
binwad¢in [pinda + -éin] v. binwad¢in 
toyid 
binwadCin toyid 167b2 
biratikabud [pratyekabuddha] 162a5, 
18; 162b2 
bisilya- 
bisilyan 167b1 
bisilyaqui 160a7 
bisilya- 
bisilyabasu 159b12 
bisilyaqu 159a3 
bodi [bodhi] v. bodi yabudal 
bodi yabudal 156a13; 164a10 
bodi¢id [bodhicitta] v. bodi¢id sedkil 
bodi¢id sedkil 156a12; 165b9 
Bodistw [Bodhisattva] 157a9; v. Man- 
jusiri Bodistw 
Bodistw quwray-ud 164b6 
Bodistw quwray-ud-un  kii¢iin-iyer 
164a2-3 (Bodistw(3] quwray-ud- 
un kiitiin-iyer) 
Bodistw-a [Bodhisattva] v. Bodistw-a 
éari-a awatar 
Bodistw-a Cari-a awatar 167b6 
Bodistw-nar 156b9, 157bl, 166al; v. 
qamuy Bodistw-nar 
Bodistw-nar-un iiile 162a8 
bol- 
bolai 161b5, 12; 162b6; 
164b9; 165a10; 165b11, 14 
bolbasu 163b13; 164a2; 164b4 
bolju 156a8; 156b12; 159a3 
bolqu 159a3; 160a7; 163a14 
bolqui 161b4 


163b6; 
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boltala 165b1 

boltuyai 156a2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12; 
156b1, 9; 157all, 13; 157b2, 10, 
14; 158al, 2, 3, 4(2), 6, 8; 158b3, 
14; 159a2, 4, 5, 7, 9; 159b6; 
160a3, 7, 12; 160a14; 160b3, 10; 
16lal, 4, 9; 161b3; 162a3, 4, 6; 
162b6, 13, 14; 163a2, 5; 163a14; 
163b2, 4, 6, 12; 164a1, 2, 4, 12; 
164b2, 5, 9, 14; 165b1; 166b14; 
167a8; 167b2 

boluyad 158a7; 159a4; 163a13; 165a4 

boluysad 160a13 

boluysan 162a1; 162b5, 9; 163b7 

boluyu 158b4; 159a14; 159b8, 11, 18; 
160a8; 160b7; 162a9; 163a6, 7, 11 

bolya- 

bolyaju 160a7; 167a7 

bélég v. arbaduyar bélég, dotiiger 
bélég 

budayusi 161a6 

Burgad 157a8; 
Burqad 

Burqad-un kébegiid 157b11-12 (Bur- 
qad[12]-un kébegiid) 

Burgan 156b9, 157b11; 161al1; 161b8; 
4; 166b14; v. yutuyar Burqan-u 
Sas-in 

Burqan Bodistw-nar 158b4-5 (Bur- 
qan[5] Bodistw-nar) 

Burgan-u jiryalang 161a3 

Burqan-u mér 161b7 

Burqan-nuyud 161la2 

Burgan-u sedkil 162a10 

Burgan-u Sas-in 164b10, 165a9 

Bursang quwray 158b8 

Bursang quwray-ud 159b3-4 (Bur- 
sang[4] quwray-ud) 

busu 161b10 

busud 156b12; 157b6; 158b5; 160a11; 
161a8 

buu 156b4; 159a10; 160b6 

buyan [punya] 156a10; 156b6; 166b11; 
167al 

buyan-u kiiéiin 158a10 

buyan-tu sedkil 165b3, 10 

buyan-tu iiile 161al4 

buyu 156b12, 13; 157a7; 157b6, 8; 
158b6, 11; 159b6; 160b9; 162al, 


158a13; v. qamuy 


12; 162b2, 5, 10; 163b8; 164b10; 
165b3 


bii- 
biiged 156a8; 163a4 
biigesii 162a3; 163b11; 164a11; 
165b5 


biigetele 160b13 
biikii 161lal1 
biikiin 164a8 
biilegei 165b10 
biiriin 156a9; 159a10; 160a6; 160b5; 
161b3; 163b14; 164a14 
biigiide 156al, 7, 8, 11; 156b2; 157a10; 


158b2; 160b11; 161a8; 164a2; 
164b4 
biigiideger 157b1, 8; 160a13 
biitii- 
biitiigsen 161b2 
biitiikii 162b13 
biitiikiii 156b11; 158a4; 158b14; 


159b6; 162a2, 4 
biitiitiigei 162a10, 13 
biitiige- 
biitiigekii 163b10; 164a9 
biitiigekiii 159b8; 163a7, 14 
biitiigen 157a6; 158b7; 159b12 


cay 157b14; 163b1; 164a10; 167a6 

Cayayan suburyatu yeke siime 167b7- 
8 (Cayayan suburyatu yeke [8] 
siime) 

éaylasi iigei 161a2 

Caylasi iigei 156b2 

Candiragomi [Candragomi] v. Can- 
diragomi baysi 

Candiragomi baysi 161b6 

Cari-a [carya] v. Cari-a awatara 

Cari-a awatar-a 166a5, 166b7; v. Bo- 
distw-a Cari-a awatar 

ceteg-lig-iid 157a8 

éeteglig 157b5 

cengge- 

cenggen 167a3 
éenggen v. nayadun Genggen-iyer 
Ciy8abd [siksipada] 159a6, 7; 159b13; 


160a13, 14; 160b2, 3; 165a8; 
165b13 

Ciysabd-tu v. qoyar jayun tabin éiy- 
sabd-tu 
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cime- 
éimejii 157b2 
Cinggis qayan 166b2 
coy-tan v. iitiigiiken Coy-tan 
éoy-tu v. yeke Coy-tu 
éoyulyayul- 
coyulyayulju 167b8 
éole [= Géle] v. naiman Cole iigei orod 
éole-tii 161b2 
Cosgi Odsir [Tib. Chos-kyi ’‘Od-zer] 
166a8, 166b9 
coke- 
cdken 160b1 
cokegiilde- 
cokegiildejii 159a8 


-da (dat.-loc.) 156a12 (nasu[12}-da) ; 
158b13 (nasu-da); 161al; 163a12 
(maysi-da); 167a4 (nasu aburi- 
da); v. masi-da, tulada 

dabayul- 

dabayulju 167a11 
-daéa (dat.-loc.+ abl.) 162b9 
dadu- 

daduysan 166a8 

-dayan (dat.-loc. + refl.-poss.) 165b6, 
14 

dayun 158b1 v. nom-un dayun, iikiibei 
dayun 

dayus- 

dayusbai 166a3, 10 

dayusqali 156al 

Dai[Ta/Tai % ] v. Daidu 

Daidu 167b7 

-daki 167b7 

dakinis [dakini] v. dakinis mayus teri- 
giiten 

dakinis mayus terigiiten 158a5 

-daqi 164b1; 165a3, 5 

daru- 

daruqui 156a9 

dayisud v. qortan dayisud 167al0 

-de (dat.-loc.) 166a10 (nigen sinede) ; 
163b13 (tejiy-e-de) ; 164b14 (6ni- 
de); 165b1 (6ni-de) 

-deée (dat.-loc. + abl.) 161b1, 14; v. 
nigen Sinedete 

degedii kiirdiin 159b11 

degedii tér6] 159a9; 164b7 
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degedii térél-iin jiryalang 162a11 
degel qubéan 160a9 
deger-e sedkil 160b1 
degerkiii sedkil 156a9 
-dekin 156a7; 158a2; 161b13 
delekei 157al11 
delge- 
delgen 157a3 
delgere- 
delgeretiigei 158b12; 159b3 
Diu-a [Deva] v. Santa Diu-a 
diyan [dhyana] 156b10; 160a6, 7; 
165a8 
doloyan Sliig-i 156b5; v. jayun tabin 
doloyan 
doromjila- 
doromjilaqui 158a7 
doradu kiirdiin quwray-ud 159b6-7 
(doradu [7] kiirdiin quwray-ud) 
dotor-a 157b5; 158b9 
dotor-a merged 160b8 
dérben v. jayun jiran dérben 
doérben sliig 158a9 
dérben Sliig-i 159a12; 161a5 
dotiiger bélég 156b; 157b; 158b; 159b; 
160b; 161b; 162b; 163b; 164b; 
165b 
du [tu #§] v. Daidu 
duldui 163a7 
duldud- 
duldudéu 161b7 
dumdadu kiirdiin nom 159b9 
-dur (dat.-loc.) 156b14; 157a3, 5; 
158b3, 7; 159b14; 160a4, 6; 
161b12; 162a12; 162b11; 163al, 
12; 165b3, 4; 166a1; 167b10 
durabar 156a3 
durad- 
duradéu 165b2 
duraduyad 162b12 
duradun 168a13 
duran 158a8 
dutum 163a12; 163b4; 167a13 
diigiir- 
diigiiréii 157a9 
diigiirkii 157a10 
-diir (dat.-loc.) 157a14; 158b8; 159a14; 
16lal2, 14; 162b7; 163al; 165b5; 
167b8 
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-e (dat.-loc.) 156b8; 161b9; v. nigen-e 
iigegiii-e 
ebde- 
ebdegsen 160b2 
ebdere- 
ebderebesii 160a14 
ebderekii 161a7 
ebderekiii 159a7 
ebderetiigei 159a11; 160b6 
ebeéid v. qoqimai ebecid 
ebecin v. yurban mayui Jayayan-daqi 
ebeéin 
ebesiin tosun 16728 
-ece (abl.) 156a13; 157b6; 159a5; 
160a12; 160b14; 161b5; v. tegiin- 
ece 
eCiis 162a12 
ed 161al0 
ed tabar-tan 156a2 
ed tabar-un olja 165al3 
ede 159b6 
edle- 
edlekiii 156a3 
ediige 161b14 
ediii tediii 163b1 
egiiled v. taqil-un egiiled 
egiiske- 
egiiskekiii 165b9 
egiisken 167a7 
ejelegde- 
ejelegdejii 156a14 
ejen v. nayadayar yeke ejen 
ejil 167a7 
eke v. Natiyai eke 
elbeg 167a8 
eldeb 156b14 
ele 156b2; 158a11; 163a4 
em 164b12; 165a4 
em-iid 158a3 
ende 161b4 
ene 156a10; 156b6; 157a7; 157b8; 
158b11; 160b9; 162a1, 7; 162b10; 
163b8; 164b10; 165al; 165b2, 6, 
7; 166b10 
erdem-iid 157b1 
erdini [ratna] v. 
ere 156a7 
eril 167a6 
erketen tngris 167a5 


waiduri erdini 


erte 162b2 

es-e 158b6; 160b13; 161al4 

ey-e 159b4 

eyin 156b5; 157b3; 158a10; 159a12; 
161a5; 162a7; 163a6; 164a5; 165al; 
165b7 


gandarwis [gandharva] 161b10 
garudi [garuda] 161b10 
gegeged 158al4 
gegegen bilig-tii 166b3 
geni- 
geniijii 160b1 
ger 159a6; 162b12; 168a13 
ger tergen 160a12 
ger tergetii 165b11-12 (ger [12] ter- 
getii) 
ger-e iiges 166b8 
gerel 157b9; v. naran-u gerel 
giin ayui 166a4 


yaycagan 164b12; 165a4 
yaqai jil 166a9 
yayiqamsiy 166b7 
ar- 
yarcu 160a13 
yarqu 162b13; 163a14 
yarqui 157b4 
yaruysad 159a6 
yaruysan 166b11 
Yoong [Huang § ] v. Toong king 
Toong king 167b10 
yur-a [= qur-a] v. kei yur-a 
yurban 157a7; 157b3; 158a9; 159a13; 
159b6; 163a6; 164a5; v. jayun 
jiran yurban 
yurban kiirdiin 159b5 
yurban mayui jayayan-daqi ebeéin 
165a2-3 (yurban mayui [3] jaya- 
yan-daqi ebe¢tin) 
yurban mayui jayayan-daqi jobolang- 
ud 164b1-2 (yurban mayui jaya- 
yan-daqi [2] jobolang-ud) 
yurban mayui jayayan-u jobolang 
161a13 
yurban surtayun 159b14 
yutayar sayin ati 165b2 
yutayar Sas-in 158b7 
yutayar Burqan-u Sas-in 164b10 
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yutu- 

yutuqui 158a8 
yuyu- 

yuyuysan 161a8 


-i (ace.) 156a11; 156b5, 10; 157a10; 
157b2, 3, 10; 158a9; 158b5, 11; 
159a2, 9, 12; 159b7; 160a3; 160b5; 
161a5, 10; 161b6 (tegiin-i), 7, 9; 
162a3, 7, 10, 11; 163b4, 14; 164a5; 
164b2, 12; 165al, 3, 5; 165b7; 
166a5, 6, 7, 14; 167a7, 9, 10, 11; 
167b1, 6 

ibegen 165b5 

ide- 

idegsen 163b1 

idegen v.,.mayuqan idegen, tariyan 
idegen 

idegen qoyolai 160a9 

ile- 

ilejii 167a9 

ilede 167al4 

inaysi v. oluy-a inay3i 

inaySi-da v. oluya inaysi-da 

inu 160b1; 161a10, 11; 162a2; 163a7; 
164b10, 12; 165b11; 167b1 

ire- 

irejii 156b14 
iriige- 
iriigejii 161b13 
iriigekii 164b10 
iriigekiii 157a4; 5, 6; 157b7; 158b8, 
9, 10; 160b9; 162al; 162b7, 8, 9; 
163b8; 166a2 
itegel 162a3, 10 
itegel Manjusiri 168a4 


-iyar (instr.) 156a10, 138; 156b6; 
157a9, 157b4; 158a2; 161a3; 
164a4; 164b8; 165a12; 166a7; 
166b5, 11, 18; 167b3 

-iyen (acc.) 156a9; 159a8; 7, 8; 
160a6, 12; 160b10; 162b12; 


163a13; 168b2 v. -iyer-iyen 
-iyer (instr.) 156b11; 157b13; 158a10; 
159al4; 159b2, 11; 160b14; 161b13 
(teden-iyer); 162b1, 14; 168a9; 
163b2; 164a3; 164b7; 165a7 (te- 
den-iyer) ; 166b8; 167a6 
-iyer-iyen 157b2 


jabdu- 
jabduysan 161b8 
jayun v. qoyar jayun tabin ciysabd-tu 
jayun kereg 156b11 
jayun jiran 160b 
jayun jiran nigen 161b 
jayun jiran qoyar 162b 
jayun jiran yurban 163b 
jayun jiran dérben 164b 
jayun jiran tabun 165b 
jayun tabin jiryuyan 156b 
jayun tabin doloyan 157b 
jayun tabin naiman 158b 
jayun tabin yisiin 159b 
jayur-a 160al1 
jaray v. kereg jaray 
jarim v. nigen jarim 
jaru- 
jarubasu 159a5; 160a7 
jasay yabudal 159a10; v. nom-un 
jasay yabudal 
jayayan v. yurban mayui jayayan, 
yurban mayui jayayan-dagi ebe- 
cin, yurban mayui jJayayan-u jo- 
bolang, uridu jayayan-u qilin¢-un 
kiiéiin-iyer 
jil v. yaqai jil, quluyan-a jil 
jilmayan 157a13 
jiran v. jayun jiran, jayun jiran 
nigen, jayun jiran qoyar, jayun 
jiran yurban, jayun jiran dérben, 
jayun jiran tabun, jayun jiran 
jiryuyan 
jirya- 
jiryan 164b8 
jiryatuyai 167a4, 12 
jiryalang 157a3; 161a3; 162a4, 12; 
164a4; 167a4, 12; v. Burqan-u 
jiryalang, degedii térél-iin jir- 
yalang, qutuy-un jiryalang 
jiryalang-tan 162a6 
jiryalang-tu 161a3; 162b6 
jiryalang-ud v. nirwan daqi jiryalang- 
ud 165a5 (nirwan-daqi jiryalang- 
ud) 
jiryudayar iiye 166b2 
jiryuyan v. jayun jiran jiryuyan, 
jayun tabin jiryuyan 
jobalang 164al 
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jobo- 
jobon 158a6 
jobolang 162b2, 3, 5(2); 164b3; v. 
amitan-u jobolang, yurban mayui 
jayayan-u jobolang, mayui jaya- 
yan-u jobolang 
jobolang-ud 165a3; v. yurban mayui 
jayayan-daqi jobolang-ud 
joyiya- [= joqiya-] 
joyiyaysan [= joqiyaysan] 166b10 
joqi- 
joqiju 167a2 
joqildu- 
joqilduyad 158b13, 
joqistu 160a3 
joqiya- 
joqiyaju 166a3, 10 
joqiyaysan 166b10 
joqiyaqu 162a12 
jori- 
jorin 166a2 
jrly 166a7, 166b5, 167b3; v. qayan-u 
jrly-iyar 
jrly nom-ud 158b11; 159a13; 165a6-7 
(jrly [7] nom-ud) 
jud 167a9 
jug [= jiig] 157a10; 160b11; v. arban 
jug 
junu 167b4 


159b4 


kalbawarags [kalpavrksa] v. kalbawa- 
rags modud, kalbawarags neretii 
modud 
kalbawarags modud 157a7-8 
kalbawarags neretii modud 157b4 
kei yur-a [= qur-a] 167a6 
kejiy-e 168a2; 163b12, 13; 164a12: 
165al4 
kelen 165a11 
keleten v. qamuy Mongyoljin keleten 
keme- 
kemebesii 165a9 
kemekii 156b5, 10, 12, 13; 157b3, 
5; 158a9; 158b3, 4; 159a12, 13; 
159b8, 10, 13; 160a8; 160b6; 


161a5; 162a7, 14; 162b6; 163a6; 
163b6, 7, 9; 164a5; 165a8; 165b11, 
14 


kemen 157al; 158b6, 14; 160al; 
161b5, 11; 163a2, 3 
kemeyii 158b5 
ken-ii 165b3, 5 
ker-be 160a14 
kereg v. jayun kereg 
kereg jaray 159b7 
kereg-tii 156b8 
kereldii- 
kereldiikiii 159a4; 160a11 
ki- 
kiged 157a6, 9; 157b9, 11; 158b10, 
11; 159b14; 161b11; 162a5, 11, 
14; 164b1, 7; 165a2, 5, 6, 8, 11 
kimii 157al 
kicige- 
kitigen 164b5 
kitiye- 
ki¢iyekiii 159b12 
kigiirmay 157al1 
kinari [kinnara] 161b11 
king [ch‘ing f# ] v. Toong king 
kébegiid v. Burqad-un kébegiid 
kéke oytoryu 164a6-7 (kéke [7] 
oytoryu) 
kélgen v. yeke kélgen nom 
korg-iid [= k6riig-iid] 165a11 
kii 160b3, 6; 162a13; 163b11 (2); 
164a12, 13, 14 
kii¢iin 162b14; 164b6 v. beye-yin 
kii¢iin, Bodistw quwray-un kii¢iin- 
iyer, buyan-u kiiéiin, sedkil-iin 
kiitiin yeketii, uridu jayayan-u 
qilin¢-un kiiciin-iyer 
kiitiiten 158a3 
kiimiin 160b4; 161b9 
kiimiin-ii beye 161b2, 5 
kiindiile- 
kiindiilebesii 161a6 
kiindiilegde- 
kiindiilegdejii 161a8 
kiindiilegiil- 
kiindiilegiiliiged 
165a13 
kiiniigegci 156a3 
kiiniigegde- 
kiiniigegdekiii 159a5; 160a 
kiir v. nayarbai kiir ulus 
kiir- 


160b10; 164b13; 
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kiireii 164a7 
kiirtele 163b9; 164a7 
kiirdiin 159b8, 10, 13; v. yurban kiir- 
diin, degedii kiirdiin, doradu kiir- 
diin quwray-ud, dumdadu kiirdiin 
nom 
kiireyele- 
kiireyelegsen 157b5 
kiirge- 
kiirgekii 162a9 
kiirgen 164a11 
kiirgegde- 
kiirgegdegsen 163a9 
kiirte- 
kiirtegsen 162b3 
kiirtekii 164b4 
kiirten 160b13; 161al14; 162b6 
kiiriigen v. n6kéd-iin kiiriigen 
kiise- 
kiisebesii 163a2, 3 
kiisegé@id 159al 
kiiseg¢in 160al 
kiisegseger 157b4 


lab 160b9; 161a8, 9 

-luy-a (comit.) 164b14; 165a10, 14; 
166b13 

luus-ud 161b11 

luus-un qad 167a5 

-liige (comit.) 157b12 


mayui beye-ten 156a5 

mayui jayayan-u jobolang 160b12; v. 
yurban mayui jayayan-daqi ebe- 
cin, yurban mayui jayayan-daqi 
jobolang-ud, yurban mayui jaya- 
yan-u jobolang 

mayun 156a8 

mayuqan idegen 162b13; 163b1 

mayus v. dakinis mayus terigiiten 

manglai 167b2 

Manjusiri v. itegel Manjusiri 

Manjusiri Bodistw 163a8; 
165b8 

ManjuSiri 163a4; 163b5, 10; 165b4; 
v. bilig-tii Manjusiri 

ManjuSiri-yin sayin 162b10 

masi bayasqulang-tu 163a10-11 (masi 
[11] bayasqulang-tu) 


164a9; 


masi-da 160b11; 161a10 
mede- 
medegti 166b14 
medegsen 159b11 
medekii 161a7; 163a13 
merged 158b10; 161a6; v. dotor-a mer- 
ged, qamuy merged 
merged sayin 16lal1 
metii 156al; 156b11; 157al, 9, 12; 
163b11; 164a12; 165a3, 10; 166b3, 
11; 167al; v. tere metii 
mingyan 167b8 
minu 156a10; 156b6; 162b13; 163b11; 
164al1 
modud 157b9; 158a12; v. kalbawarags 
modud, kalbawarags neretii mo- 
dud 
Mongyoljin v. qamuy Mongyoljin 
keleten 
mon 160b1 
mor 161b9; 163a6, 14; v. Burqan-u 
mor 
morgii- 
morgiikiii 165b2 
morgiimii 165b11 
Modgalawana [Maudgalyayana] 162b4 


Natiyai eke 167a2 

nadur 164a2; 164b4 

nayad- 

nayadun 167a3 

nayadun Cenggen-iyer 167a3 

nayar-tu 167al 

nayarbai kiir ulus 167a3 

naiman v. jayun tabin naiman 

naiman Cole iigei orod 156b7 

namur 166a9, 167al 

-nar v. Bodistw-nar, Burqan Bodistw- 
nar, Simnan¢a-nar 

naran 166b11 

naran-u gerel 158a13 

nasu 159b4 

nasu aburi-da 167a4 

nasu-da 156a11-12 (nasu[12}-da) ; 
158b13 

nasuda 156b3; 157b11; 159a8; 160b2; 
161a3; 162b12; 163a12 

nasula- 

nasulan 167a4 
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nasulatuyai 156b3 
nayadayar yeke ejen 166b4 
nayira- 
nayiran 167a2 
neme- 
nemekii 163b2 
-ner v. tngri-ner 
neretii 157b4, 163al1, 166a5 
nigeken 158a6, 7 
nigen 162b2; 165al; 165b7; v. jayun 
jiran nigen 
nigen jarim 162a7 
nigen Sinede 166a10 
nigen Sinedete 167b5 
nigen tediii (“so much as one,” i.e., 
a little) 162a11 
nigen-e 164b14; 165a10, 14 
nigiil 156al1; 160b2 
nigiil-niigiid 159a8 
nigiiles- 
nigiileskiii 158a5 
nigiileskiii sedkil-ten 158a5 
nirwan [nirvana] v. nirwan-daqi jir- 
yalang-ud 
nirwan-daqi jiryalang-ud 165a5 
noyda- 
noydaju 162b3 
nom 156b8, 14; 157a10; 161a7; 163b6; 
166b10; 167b1; v. dumdadu kiir- 
diin nom, qad nom-iyar, Sas-in 
nom, yeke kélgen nom 
nom nomla- 158b1 (nom nomlaqu) 
nom-i nomla- 157a10 (nom-i nom- 
laqui) 
nom-iyar 165a12 
nom-ud 165a9 v. agam yugti nom-ud, 
jrly nom-ud 
nom-un dayun 157b9-10 (nom[10]-un 
dayun) 
nom-un jasay yabudal 160b5-6 (nom 
[6]-un jasay yabudal) 
nomla- 
nomlaysan 157al; 161b12 
nomlaqu 158b1 
nomlaqui 157a8, 10; 159b1 
nomlar-un 161b6 
négéi- 
négtigsed 161b14 


nogiige 157a3; 157b7; 160b8; 162b7; 
163b7 

négiige térd] 161a12 

nogiige yirtincii 161b14 

nokéd-iin kiiriigen 157a14 

-nuyud 157al (sudur-nuyud); 160a5 
(qamuy wiSai-nuyud); 161a2 
(Burgan-nuyud-ta) 


Odsir v. Cosgi Odsir 
oytoryu v. kéke oytoryu 
oytoryui 157b9; 163b12; 164a12 v. 
qoyosun oytoryui 
oytoryui sang 156b9-10 (oytoryui[10] 
sang) 
oytoryui-yin sang 156al 
oytoryui-yin qijayar 163b8-9 (oytor- 
yui[9]}-yin qijayar) 
ol- 
olbasu 161a9 
olju 159a9; 160b5; 161b3 
olqu 157a3; 159a2; 160a3; 160b10; 
161a9; 163b4 
oluy-a inaysi 162b11 
oluy-a [12] inaysi-da 163a11-12 
oluyad 160a10 
oluysan 156b10 
olui 161b10 
oluyu 161b11 
olan 157a14; 163b3 
olan-a 159b2, 167b9 
olan-ta 16lal 
olda- 
oldaqui 161b9 
olja 164b13; v. ed tabar-un olja 
oljas 160a10 (2) 
oljatu 159a4 
oon v. terigiin oon 
orci- 
orciqui 165a5 
orciqui v. qamuy orciqui 
oro- 
oroysad 157a6, 158b7 
oroju 162b14 
oroqu 163b2 
oroqui 166a] 
orod 159a2; v. aylay orod, naiman éole 
iigei orod 
oron v. aylay oron, aylay oron sayurin, 
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ang terigiin oron, bayasqulang 
oron 
6ber 160al1 
dber-iin 156a8; 157b1; 158a11; 162b7 
6Ci- 
6tikiii 159b10 
6g- 
dgiigti 165b18 
éngge dayun terigiiten 160a4-5 (éngge 
dayun [5] terigiiten) 
6ni-de 164b14; 165b1 
Gter 160b14; 161b3 


qabur 166b11 
qad v. luus-un qad 
qad nom-iyar 158a2 
qayaca- 
qayacan 156a13 
qayan 166b12; v. Ayurbarwada qayan, 
Cinggis qayan 166b2 
qayan-u jrly-iyar 166a7, 167b3 
qayarqai-a 166b9 
qamu- 
qamuju 166b8 
qamuy 159a2; 166b14; 167a12 
qamuy alyasaqu 159a2 
qamuy amitan 156a10-11 (qamuy [11] 
amitan); 156b6; 157b8; 161al; 
16428; 164b7 
qamuy amitan-u tus-a 163b9-10 (qa- 
muy amitan-u [10] tus-a) 
qamuy Bodistw-nar 162al 
qamuy Burqad 156a14 
qamuy jiryalang-ud 164b12 
qamuy wiSai-nuyud 160a5 
qamuy merged 160b9; 161a7 
qamuy Mongyoljin keleten 166b6 
qamuy orciqui 165a4-5 (qamuy [5] 
orciqui) 
qamuy torél 162b14 
qamuy ulus 157al1 
qatayuji- 
qatayujibasu 16lal4 
qatayujiyad 160b13 
qatayujiyti 156a5 
qatayujin 166b10 
qatud 156a7 
qatun 160a8; v. taiyiu qatun 166b13 


5 


qijayalal iigei 157b12-13 (qijayalal 
[13] iigei) 

qijayar v. kéke oytoryu-yin qijayar, 
oytoryui-yin qijayar 

qilbar 156b12; 158b5 

qilbar-a 160a10 

qiliné v. uridu jayayan-u qilin¢-un 
kii¢iin-iyer 

qobor 167a9 

qoyolai v. idegen qoyolai 

qoyosun 165al4 

qoyosun oytoryui 158a14 

qola 167a9 

qoqimai ebe¢id 167al1 

goriyul- 

goriyulju 167a10 

qoro-tu sumun 162b2-3 (qoro{3}-tu 
sumun) 

qortan dayisud 167a10 

qoSiyun 167all 

qotal-a 167a10 

qotalayar 156al1 

qoyar 158b10; 162a14; 162b9; v. ja- 
yun jiran qoyar 

qoyar jayun tabin Ciy3abd-tu 160a1-2 
(qoyar jayun [2] tabin ¢iysabd- 
tu) 


qoyin-a 160b4 
qubéan v. degel qubcan 
qubil- 
qubilju 156b14 
quluyan-a jil 167b4 
qur-a v. yur-a 
qur-a oroyul- 158al (qur-a oroyulju) 
qurildu- 
qurildun 167a12 
qurimla- 
qurimlan 167a12 
quriya- 
quriyan 164a6 
qutuy-un jiryalang 164b8 
quwray v. Bursang quwray 158b8 
quwray-ud 158b12, 13; Bodistw qu- 
wray-ud, Bursang quwray-ud, do- 
radu kiirdiin quwray-ud 


saba yirtincii 157a4 
Sayu- 
sayuysan 157b2 
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sayurin v. aylay oron sayurin 
samayu 163b3 
sang v. oytoryui-yin sang 156al 


sansar [samsara] 164a13; 164bl1; 
165a14; v. qamuy amitan-u san- 
sar 

sara 167al; v. terigiin sara 

sastir 166a6 


sayid 156a8; 165a12; v. amur sayid 
sayijid- 
sayijiduysan 165b5 
sayijidqayul- 
sayijidgayuluysan 165b13 
sayin 161b5; 165b3 v. ManjusSiri-yin 
sayin, merged sayin, yutayar say- 
in acti, tegiis sayin, tegiis sayin 
beye-tii 
sayin baysi 165b6 
sayin tus-a 163a9; 164a8 
sayitur 158b12; 159b2; 166a8 
sedki- 
sedkigseger 162a9 
sedkigsen 162a2, 3 
sedkijii 165b11 
sedkikiii 159b10 
sedkil 157a6; 158a11; 158b7; 159a3, 
7, 14; 160a5, 6; 161a10; 160b10; 
165all; v. amitan-u beye sedkil, 
bodiéid sedkil, Burgan-u sedkil, 
buyan-tu sedkil, deger-e sedkil, 
degerkiii sedkil 
sedkil iigegii 158a12 
sedkil-ten v. nigiileskiii sedkil-ten 
sedkil-iin kii¢iin yeketii (sedkil-iin kii- 
éiin [9] yeketii) 161b8-9 
sedkis 157b2 
simnanca [B. Sogd. smn’n¢ (= Sam- 
nan¢) < Skr. sramaneri] 160a8 
simnus [Chr. Sogd. Smnw (= Simanu) ] 
simnus-un iiile 156b13 
sliig [Sloka] 165a1 
sonos- 
sonosqu 157a9; 163b6 
sonosqui 158b11; 159b1, 9, 10 
sonostuyai 156b4 
sonosta- 
sonostan 158b2 
sonostaqu 157b10 
ségod- 


sdgédiimii 165b4, 6, 14 
suburyatu v. Cayayan suburyatu yeke 
siime 
sudur [sitra] 157al; v. winai sudur 
abidarim 
sudur nom-ud 166b8 
Sukawati [Sukhavati] v. Sukawati 
ulus 
Sukawati ulus 158b1 
sumun v. qgoro-tu sumun 
sur- 
sursuyai 158b14 
surta- 
surtaqui 165a8 
surtayun v. yurban surtayun 
suruléa- 
suruléasuyai 160al 
siime v. ate suburyatu yeke 
siime 
siis-iig 156b8 
Santa Diu-a [Santideva] 163a8 
Santadiu-a [Santideva] v. Santadiu-a 
bay3i 
Santadiu-a bay3i 165b8 
Sas-in [Sasana] 157a5; v. Burqan-u Sas- 
in; yutayar Sas-in, yutayar Bur- 
qan-u Sas-in 
Sas-in nom 161la6; 164b13; 165a10 
Sastir [Sastra] 166al 
Sibayud 157b8; 158a12 
Siltayabar 165b9 
Simnanéa-nar (pl. of Simnanéa [Buddh. 
Sogd. Smn’né (= Samnané)< Skr. 
Sramaneri] 159a4 
Simnus 156a14 (Simn{u]s) 
Simnus baysi terigiiten 156b13-14 
(Simnus bay3i [14] terigiiten) 
Sinede v. nigen Sinede 
SinedeGe v. nigen Sinedete 
Singtara- 
Singtaraju 165b12 
Sirawag-ud (pl. of Sirawag [Sravaka] 


162a5, 14 
sliig [Sloka] 156b5; 157b3; 158a9; 
159a12; 161a5; 162a7; 163a6; 


164a5; 165b7 


-ta (dat.-loc.) 156a14; 160a11; 161a2, 
8 
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tabar v. ed tabar-un olja 
tabar-tan v. ed tabar-tan 
tabin v. jayun tabin jiryuyan, jayun 
tabin doloyan, jayun tabin nai- 
man, jayun tabin yisiin, qoyar 
jayun tabin CiySabd-tu 
tabun v. jayun jiran tabun 
tayala- 
tayalaqu 161a10 
talbi- 
talbiju 156a11; 160a13; 161a6 
talurai(?) udqas 166b7 
tamya 167b8 
tamyalayul- 
tamyalayulju 167b9 
-tan v. ed tabar-tan, ii¢iigiiken Coy- 
tan 
taqi- 
taqiqun 157b14 
-taqi 164a13 
taqil 161a2 
taqil-un egiiled 157b13 
tariyan 158al 
tariyan idegen 167a7 
tarni [dharani] 158a4 
tarqaya- 
tarqayaju 159a3; 160a6 
tar[qa}yaqun 156b1 
tasurasi iigei 157b10 
tayiyu qatun 166b13 
tayil- 
tayilbai 158b6 
tayilbur 166a3, 6; 167b6 
-teegen (abl. + refl.-poss.) 159a6; 
162b12; 163a13 
tede 156a7; 156b1; 157b11; 160a9; 
160b5, 14; 161b3; 164a2; 164b4 
teden-iyer 161b13; 165a7 
teden-ii 159b5 
tediii v. ediii tediii, nigen tediii 
tegimlig v. ayay[9]-qa tegimlig, ayay- 
ga tegimlig-iid 
tegiiber 163a8 
tegiinete 158b5 
tegiin-ete 163b5-6 (tegiin[6]-ece) 
tegiin¢ile- 
tegiinéilen 15925; 160a12; 162a5 
tegiin-i 161b6, 163al1 
tegiinii 165b10 


tegiis 156b9, 167b1 
tegiis sayin 158al; 163b3 
tegiis sayin beye-tii 156a6 
tejiy-e 164a138, 14 
tejiy-e-de 163b13 
temeceldii- 
temeceldiikiii 156a2 
-ten v. mayui beye-ten, nigiileskiii 
sedkil-ten 
tende 159a10 
tendete 163a14 
tere 158b9; 160a4; 160b8; 161b8, 9; 
162a9, 18; 163b4, 11; 164a12; 
165a10 
tere metii 158b2; 162b5 
tergen ger 160a12 
tergetii v. ger tergetii 
terigiin v. ang terigiin oron 
terigiin oon 167b10 
terigiin [10] sara 166a9-10, 167b4 
terigiile- 
terigiilen 167b5 
terigiiten 156b8; 157a12; 158al14; 
159b2, 10; 160a9; 162b4; 165b9; 
v. dakinis mayus terigiiten, Sim- 
nus bay3i terigiiten 
teyin 159b3, 14; 162a13 
tngri-ner 157b14; 160b4; 
161b9-10 (tngri[10]-ner) 
tngri-ner-iin beye 161b1, 4 
tngris v. erketen tngris 
todgor 156b14 
todgor iigegiii-e 163a4-5 (todqor [5] 
iigegiii-e) 
toyta- 
toytayad 167b1 
toytaju 159b1 
toli v. arcimal toli 
tonil- 
tonilju 156b7; 163b3 
tonilqui 159a5; 160a12; 162212 
toniluysan 164b7 
tonilya- 
tonilyaju 165b12 
torqaru 159b4 
tosun v. ebesiin tosun 
toyid v. binwad¢in toyid 
toyin 160a13; 163a14; 166b9 
toyin-u beye 168a7 


160b14, 
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toro- 
tordjii 165b10 
térégiil- 
tdrégiiliigei 164b13; 165a6; 165b4 
térégiiliiged 167a6 
térél 160b5; 162b12; 163a12; 163b4; 
167a13; v. degedii térél, degedii 
torél-iin jiryalang, négiige térdl, 
qamuy térél, uridu térél 
térolki 157a13 
térélki-tii v. aduyusun térélki-tii 
-tu v. jiryalang-tu 
tulada 156b10; 158b9; 160a10; 160b9; 
161a7, 10; 161b13; 162a1; 162b7, 
8, 9; 163b7, 10; 164a9; 164b5, 10; 
166b6 
-tur (dat.-loc.) 157al, 157b14, 158bl, 
160a5; 162a14; 162b4; 163b1, 9; 
164a7, 10; 166a8; 167a6 
tus-a 162a2, 9; 164a11; v. qamuy 
amitan-u tus-a, sayin tus-a 
tus-a-tu 164b6 
-tii v. bilig-tii, tordlki-tii 
tiigiigiil- 
tiigiigiilbe 167b9 
-tiir (dat.-loc.) 157a8, 10; 
161al2; 161b7; 162a12 


160b11; 


-u (gen.) 156b10; 157b13; 158a10, 18; 
158b4; 160b12; 161a3, 11, 18; 
161b7; 162a10; 162b1, 9; 163a7; 
163b3, 7, 9, 14; 164a2, 9; 164al, 
8, 14; 164b2, 5, 11; 166a7; 166b2, 
5; 167b3, 4 (junu) 

ubasi-nar (pl. of ubasi [Sogd. ’wp’sy 
(= upasi) < Skt. upasaka]) 165a12- 
13 (ubasi[13]-nar) 

-ud v. doradu kiirdiin quwray-ud, 
nom-ud, quwray-ud 

udq-a 158b14; 159b5 

udgas v. (?) talurai udqas 

udurid- 

uduridun 161b7 
uyayda- [= uqayda-] 
uyaydan [= uqaydan] 157b6 
uyaydaqu [= uqaydaqu] 157b3; 
158a10 

ulus v. ayui ulus, nayarbai kiir ulus, 

qamuy ulus, Sukawati ulus 


ulus yirtin¢iis-iin amitan 158b2-3 (ulus 
[3] yirtin¢iis-iin amitan) 
umsi- 
umSiqui 159al4; 159b9 
-un (gen.) 156ai4; 156b13; 157a6, 8, 
11; 157b10, 12, 18; 158a13; 158b7, 
8, 138; 160a10; 160b6; 162a8; 
163a9, 10; 164a3, 10; 164b6, 8, 
11; 165a13; 166al, 4, 6, 9; 166b4, 
7, 8, 11; 167al, 5; 167b2 
uqayda- 
ugaydaqu 156b5; 157a2; 159al2; 
162a7; 164a5; 165a1; 165b7 
uqaydaqui 161b6 
uqayul- 
ugayulqui 166a5 
uqayulda- 
uqayuldaqui 165a5 
uran ary-a 162b7-8 (uran [8] ary-a), 
8; 163b7 
uri- 
uriqui 158b12; 159b1 
uridu 157a7; 158b10; 162b10 
uridu jayayan-u qilin¢-un kii¢iin-iyer 
162a14-162b1 (uridu [162b] jaya- 
yan-u qiliné-un kii¢iin-iyer) 
uridu térél 168a12-13 (uridu [13] 


térdl) 

urtu nasula- 156b2-3 (urtu [3] nasula- 
tuyai) 

uruy 166b13 

ii (gen.) 160b4(2); 161b2, 5, 13; 


162a2; 163a7; 165b3 (ken-ii), 5 
(ken-ii) , 10 (tegiinii) ; 166b6 
-iid v. ayay-qa tegumlig-iid 
iitiigiiken 163a3 
iitiigiiken Coy-tan 156a4 
iigegii v. sedkil iigegii, iilii iigegii 
iigegili-e 156a3; 163a5 (todqor [5] 
iigegiii-e) 
156a2; 156b2 (€aylasi iigei) ; 
156b7 (naiman ¢ole iigei orod) ; 
156b11 (barasi iigei); 157b10, 13 
(qijayalal [13] iigei); 158a7, 8; 
16la2 (caylasi iigei) 
iigei bol- 157a12 (iigei boluyad) 
iiges v. ger-e iiges 166b8 
iigiile- 


iigei 
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iigiilebesii 164a6 
iigiilekiin 158a4 
iiile 156b1; 159b8 v. buyan-tu iiile, 
Bodistw-nar-un iiile, simnus-un 
iiile 
iiiled- 
iiiledéii 161a2 
iiiledkii 156a12 
iiiledkiii 156b8 
iiilediigéin 159b3 
iije- 
iijejii 16714 
iijekii 163b5 
iijekiii 168a5 
iijesiigei 163a2 
iijel 166a4 
ikii- 
iikiigsen 160b4 
iikiibei 156b4 
ikiikiii 162b3 
iikiibei dayun 156b4 
iile- 
iilekiti 161b1 
iilegii 160b14 
iilegiii 161b1 
iilii 156a13; 158a6; 159a6; 160a14; 
160b12; 161a13; 161b10, 11; 162b6 
ili iigegii 161a9 
-iin (gen.) 156a3 (dber-iin), 157a14; 
157b1 = (Gber-iin), 5; 158a11; 
158b3, 10; 160b5, 8; 161b1, 4, 8, 
14; 162a11; 162b1, 7 (6ber-iin) ; 
163b8; 16426; 164b3; 165a11 
iiy-e v. jiryudayar iiy-e 


waiduri [vaidiirya] v. waiduri erdini 
waiduri erdini 157a13 
winai [vinaya] v. winai sudur abidarim 


winai sudur abidarim 159a13; 165a6 
wisai-nuyud [visaya] v. qamuy wiSai- 
nuyud 


yab yayun-ba 164b3 
yabu- 
yabuyad 156a13 
yabuyci 164b5 
yabuytin 157b13; 158b4; 165a12 
yabuysan 163b11; 164al11 
yabuqu 165b12 
yabuqun 158a2; 164a4; 164b8 
yabudal 163bl11; 164a12; 166al, 5; v. 
bodi yabudal, jasay yabudal, 
nom-un yabudal 
yabuyCtin-u baysi 157b13-14 (yabuy- 
éin-u [14] baysi) , 158b4 
yayun v. yab yayun 
yambar 163b10; 164a1, 10 
yeke v. nayadayar yeke ejen, Caya- 
yan suburyatu yeke siime 
yeke kélgen nom 166a4 
yeke [5] Coy-tu 156a4-6 
yeketii v. sedkil-iin kiiciin yeketii 
yeriile- 
yeriilen 158b8 
-yi (ace.) 156b1; 157a3, 4, 5, 7; 
157b14; 159a2; 163b5, 10; 164a8; 
165b2; 167a10, 14 
-yin (gen.) 156a1; 159b8; 161a7, 10; 
162b8, 10; 163b10; 164a9; 166a10; 
167b5 
yirtincii 156a6; 157b7; 158a2; 161b13; 
v. amitan yirtin¢ii, ndgiige yir- 
tincii, saba yirtin¢cii 
yuttinciis v. ulus yirtin¢iis-iin amitan 
yisiin v. jayun tabin yisiin 
yugti v. agam yugti nom-ud 166a7 





164, 


165, 


166, 
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TaBuLA LECTIONUM VARIANTUM 


EpitT1Ionis VLADIMIRCOV 


Editio Vladimircov: 


Editio anni 13812: 


§28, 1: oytaryui 156a, 1: oytoryui 
biigiiden-de biigiide 
2: barasi iiget 1-2: dayusqali [2] tiget 
ed tavar-tan 2; ed tabar-tan 
4: dur-a-bar 8: durabar 
edlekii edlekiii 
§29, 3: mayu bey-e-ten 5: mayui beye-ten 
4: tegtis sayin bey-e-tii 6: boltuyai tegiis sayin 
boltuyat beye-tii 
§30, 2: tede er-e biiged boltuyai 7-8: boltuyai tede ere [8] 
biiged 
3: mayus biigiiden 8: mayun biigiide 
biir-iin 9: biiriin 
4: degeriikei degerkiit 
daruqu daruqui 
§31, 4: nasuda 11-12: nasu[12]-da 
§32, 2: yabuqun 13: yabuyad 
4: targqayaqun 156b, 1: tar[qa}yaqun 
§33, 1: tere tede 
biigiiden Q: biigiide 
4: wkikiii dayun ber 4: tikiibei dayun 
§34, 1: kalbarawaras 26%a,: 7: kalbawarags 
modun-u seceglig-iid-tiir 8: modud-un éeéeg-lig-iid- 
tir 
2: Bodisatu-a-nar 9: Bodistw-iyar 
4: fig-tiir 10: jug-tir 
§35, 2: kiyurmay 11: kigiirmay 
8: yar-un alay-a 12: alayan 
degsi waiduriy-a erdeni- 13: waiduri erdini-ber 
ber 
4: jilamayan jilmayan 
§36, 1: nékéd kiiregen 14: nokéd-iin kiiriigen 
4: delekei-yi 157%b, 2: sedkis-i 
§37, 2: sibayun 8: sibayud 
4: tasurasi tiget 10: tasurasi tiget 
sonostaqu sonostaqui 
§38, 1: tende ll: tede 
8: kijayalal 12: qijayalal 
takil-un 138: taqil-un 
4: takiqun 14: taqiqun 
§39, 1: tengri-ner tngri-ner 











167, 


168, 


840, 


§41, 


§42, 


§43, 
§44, 


§45, 


§46, 


§47, 


§48, 
§49, 


§50, 


§51, 
852, 
853, 
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SO SS Se TS 


sayin 

kiiéii-ten boluyad 
biitiikii 

mangyus 

joban 

nigiil iigegiii-e ebecin iiget 
tere 

ama-bar 

quwaray-ud 

nasuda 

jokildaqun 
quwaray-ud-un tusa ber 


biitikii 

alyasang yui-yt 

simayanéa-nar 

olja-tu 

tonilqu 

Saysabad 

aldaraqu 

Saysabad 

biir-iin 

degst buyan-u 

lab-i ber 

masida 

jig-tir 

jobalang 

ese 

qatayujiqun 

tengri-ece ber 

iilegiit 

teden édter 

takil 

bodisatu-a-nar 

amitan-i 

sedkigsen tusa 

biitiiki 

amitan-i 

biitiiki 

bratikabud 

tengri asuri kiimiin-liige 

sakiqui sedkil-iyer 
nasuda kiindiiletiigei 

biber 

tegiis sayin aqu-yi 

todqar 

tijekii 


158a, 


158b, 


159a, 


160b, 


16la, 
162a, 


sayid 
kiiéiiten [4] boltu-yai 
biitiikii 
mayus 
jobon 
Deest. 
duran 
amayar 
quwray-ud 
nasu-da 
joqilduyad 
quwray-ud-un [14] 
udq-a ber 
biitiikiin 
alyasaqu-yi 
Simnanca-nar 
oljatu 
tonilqui 
éiysabd 
aldaraqun 
Ciysabd 
Deest. 
lab ber 
masi-da 
jug-tir 
jobolang 
es-e 
qatayujiyad 
tngri-ner-eCe 
iilegii 
tede Gter 
taqil 
bodistw-nar 
amitan-a 
sedkigsen-ii tus-a 
biitiikiit 
amitan-a 
biitiikiit 
biratikabud 
Deest. 
Deest. 


bi ber 
tegiis aqu-yi 
todqor 
dijekiii 
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arban jiig-iin oytaryu-yin 
kijayar-tur 

tusa-yi 

minu yabudal teyin ki 
metti 

oytaryui 

biber 

biir-iin 

amitan jobalang-i 

arilyaqu 

amitan yambar ber 

Bodisatu-a-yin quwaray- 
ud-un 

amitan-u jobalang-un 

6nide 

buyan-u 

sdgddiimiir 

ségodiimiii 

Bodisatu-a-nar-un 

nere-tii 

bolég 

[There is no correspond- 

dence between these last 

two lines and those in the 

edition of 1312.] 


164a, 


164b, 


165b, 


166a, 


arban jug-iin oytoryui 
[9]-yin qijayar-tur 

tus-a-yi 

minu kit yabudal tere 
kit metii 

oytoryui 

bi ber 

biiriin 

amitan-u jobolang-i 

arilyaqui 

amitan-u yambar ber 

Bodistu[3]quwray-ud- 
un 

amitan-u jobolang-un 

Oni-de 

buyan-tu 

sdgddiimii 

s6gddiimii 

Bodistw-nar-un 

Deest. 

bolég-iin 








coeeppenececr 
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TRANSLATION OF THE MonGcoLIAN TEXT 
[4-156a] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, pp. 157-158 §§27-32] 


The seven’ Sliig* (sloka) which read:* 


[§28] Like the Oytoryui-yin Sang * (“ Treasury of the Sky ”), 


Let them ® all become ones who have goods and possessions’ without 
limit.2 , 

Without there being ® [some]one who, contending with them for [them], 
does [them] harm,?° 

Let them enjoy 7+ [them] according to their own will.” 


[§29] Let the living beings who have little glory 


Become one[s] who have great glory. 
Let those who have bad bodies who mortify themselves !* 
Become one[s] who have completely good bodies.1* 


[§30] [As for] the women who are in '° the world,'® 


Let all those become men.1? 
Then,?* when the bad ?° all become 7° good, 
Let them also suppress *! their proud ** thoughts. 


[$31] By this my 2° merit,?* 


Let all living beings, 
Entirely putting aside all sins, 
Perform *° merits in perpetuity. 


[§32] Not separating themselves from bodicid *° (bodhicitta) thoughts, 


[$33] 


let one understand * thus: 


Having acted according to bodi** (bodhi) acts, 
Being dominated *° by all the Burqad,”® 
Let them, also, disperse *° [156b] the deeds of the simnus.*} 


[4-156b] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 158 §33| 


Fourth Section One Hundred and Fifty-Six 


Let those living beings all 

Live long ** without measure.** 

Let them, living in peace in perpetuity, 

Also, not hear a voice [saying that someone] has died.** 


86 
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He * says: “ Again, by this my * merit, all living beings being 
delivered from the eight places [where there is] no rest,** let the 
devotion and similar [sentiments] *° necessary for performing the 
law be perfect. Because the Burqan *' and Bodistw-nar ** (Bod- 
hisattvas) have found the diyan ** (dhyana) which is called the 
Oytoryui sang ** (‘ Treasury of the Sky ’), [all living beings] will 
have become living beings such as those who, without end, will 
succeed in *° a hundred affairs.” ** The other [parts of the text] 
are easy *’ [to understand]. As for what is called “the deeds of 
the simnus,” ** let one understand [that] in conformity with what 
one has preached in the sudur-nwyud * (stitras) , saying," “ The 
simnus, taking diverse forms [such as that of] bay3i*' (‘ master ’) 
[of the law] and still other [forms],°’ are an obstacle to the nom 
‘ay Fated 


[4-157a] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 158 §§34-36] 


Secondly, at the moment when he™ is expansively preaching 
[how] to acquire happiness, of the three [points]: to express wishes 
[with the intent of] purifying the world [as a] receptacle [of the 
living beings],°* to express wishes [with the intent of] purifying the 
world [as constituted by] living beings,*® and” to express wishes 
[with the intent of] accomplishing the thought of those who have 
entered ** into the 3as-in *° (sasana) (“religion”), the first °° is 
this: ** 

The three Sliig (sloka) which read: © 


[§34] In the gardens of kalbawarags** (kalpavrksa) trees 
Let [everything] be filled with Burqad and Bodistw (Bodhisattvas) and 
With the preaching of the nom (“law”) good to hear * 
Let [everything] be filled in all directions.*® 


[§35] Let the land of all peoples, 
Pebbles ® and [other] similar [things] *’ having disappeared, 
Become as the palm ® [of the hand] 
And naturally united 7° because of the gem “ [called] waiduri 7? 
(vaidirya) (“lapis lazuli”) [with which it will be adorned]. 


[$36] Also in the precincts ** of all ™* the companions 7° 
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[4-157b] 
[Finor, La marche a la lumiére, p. 158 §§36-38] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Fifty-Seven 


Let the numerous [157b] Bodistw-nar (Bodhisattvas) all 
Sit ornamenting 
The (?) earth “° with their own talents. 


let one understand “ thus: ** 

Aside from ** the words *° “ Within the garden enclosed by trees 
called kalbawarags (kalpavrksa) which grow *' by the [simple] 
fact that one has desired [to see them grow],”* the other “ 
[words] are [easily] understood.** 

Secondly, to express wishes with the intent of purifying the 
world as constituted by the living beings is this: *° 

The four Sliig (sloka) and the three badag * (padaka) which 
read: *” 

[$37] Let all the living beings all 
Hear ** without cessation 
The voice of the law *® 
Also from the birds, trees, light, and sky. 
[§38] Let those always meet in audience ® with the Burgan ** 
And the sons of the Burqad.*” 


Let them serve °* the “ Masters of the Travellers ” ®4 
With clouds of sacrifices ®* without limitation.®® 


[4-158a] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, pp. 158-159 §§39-41] 


[§39] And the gods, at the [appropriate] time, [158a] letting the rain fall,°” 
Let the grain be completely good.** 
Let the qad °° act according to the nom (“law”). 
And let those who are in the world be good in peace. 
[$40] Let the drugs be powerful. 
[As for] those who recite tarni 1° (dharani), let there be accomplish- 
ment [of the desired effect]. 
Let the [demons] such as the dakinis 1°" (dakini) and mayus *° 
(“ evil ones ”) 
Be ones having thoughts which are compassionate. 
[§41] The living beings not suffering,’°* [not] even a single one, 
Having become without fearing and despising, 
Let [their] hearts be without anxiety, even [every] single one. 


let one understand ** thus:** 
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He *” says, “If one purify his own thoughts by the force of 
buyan (punya), from the birds which have the nature of the 
beast, and the trees without ‘”’ thought, and the lights such as 
the light of the Burgad and of the sun, and the empty sky, 


[4-158b] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 159 §42] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Fifty-Eight 


a voice is heard, which preaches the nom (‘law’) in the Suka- 
wati’’* (Sukhavati) realm. And let it be like that for all the 
living beings of the nations and of the worlds.” '*? Again, by the 
words '*° yabuyéin-u baysi *** (“ Masters of the Travellers ”’) he *” 
means the Burgan and the Bodistw-nar. Saying [to myself], ““ The 
[parts of the text] other than *** those are easy [to understand],” 
[I] *** have not explained [them]. 

And, thirdly, at the moment when he*” expresses wishes so 
that those who have entered into the Sas-in (sdsana) (“re- 
ligion ”)**® may accomplish their thoughts,’’ of the[se] two [fol- 
lowing things, that is to say in the first place] to express wishes for 
the sake of the bursang quwray *** (“ community of the monks ”’) 
in general and [in the second place] to express wishes for the sake 
of the merged (“sages”) within that [community],’’® the first is 
this: **° 

The four Sliig (sloka) which read: **' 

[§42] Let hearing the jrly nom-ud*** (“edicts and laws”) and 
Invoking [them] by mouth +*° spread excellently. 


And, the quwray-ud having constantly been on good terms,'** 
Let the meanings of the quwray-ud be accomplished. 


[4-159a] 
[Frnot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 159 §§43-45] 


[$43] Let the ayay-qa tegimlig-iid*** (“monks”) [159a] who aspire, saying, 
** Let me learn,” 
Acquire solitary places.1*° 
Let them be able, dispersing all that which is “to be dissipated,” 
[and] 
Becoming [people] capable of using their minds,!*’ to meditate. 
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[§44] The simnanéa-nar*** (“nuns”) having become one{s] having 
acquisitions, 
Let them be delivered from [the misfortune of] disputing among 
themselves and [of] being persecuted. 
Likewise, [in the case of] “ those who have issued ‘ from their tents, 
Let the ¢iysabd 1°° (siksapada) (“commandments ”) not be lost. 
[$45] And let those [in the case of] whom the ééysabd (siksa@pada) (“ com- 
mandments ”) are broken,'** 
Making their hearts to grieve,1*? always purify [themselves of] their sins. 
When also they acquire the supreme reincarnation,'** 
There, too, let their code and conduct 184 not be broken. 


> 99499 


let one understand thus: '* 


They mean: *** “ That which is called jrly nom-ud (‘ edicts and 
laws’) is the[se] three: winai**’ (vinaya) (‘discipline’), sudur 
(sutra) (‘scripture’), and abidarim** (abhidharma) (‘ meta- 
physics ’) . 

[4-159b] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Fifty-Nine 


Let them *** excellently spread unto the multitude by actions such 
as *° reading them [such as they have been recorded] by writing, 
reciting [them] by mouth ™* [159b], after they shall have been 
fixed in the memory, preaching [them], hearing [them, when one 
preaches them], and copying **” [them]. 

“The bursang quwray-ud which so act, having been on good 
terms ™* continually and always, let their intentions and the 
‘three wheels ’ ‘** be accomplished. 

“ The three are these: The ‘ lower wheel ’ **° is called the ‘ wheel 
of works,’ **® which causes the affairs’? of the quwray-ud 
(‘monks )’ to succeed. The ‘ middle wheel ’ *** is called the ‘ wheel 
of audition and thought,’ **° by which [are performed] such actions 
as *°° hearing the law, reading [it], writing [it], and enunciating 
fit]. The ‘ upper wheel ’ *** is called the ‘ wheel of application,’ *” 
which causes [one] to succeed, if one meditate in solitude on one’s 
knowledge. 

“ Again let the ayay-qa tegimlig-iid (‘monks’) who have the 
two hundred and fifty *** Giysabd (siksapada) (‘ command- 
ments’) who aspire, saying, ‘I desire jointly to learn in the 
“three things to be learned,”—¢iysabd (siksapada) (“com- 
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mandments ”), diyan (dhyana) (“meditation”), and bilig ** 
(“ cognition ”’) ,’ 
[4-160a] 


acquire an appropriate,’ solitary place and seat. And in that 
solitary place, when one** will have dispersed their thoughts 
which could be distracted by all the wisai**’ (visaya) (‘ objects 
of sense ’) such as ** color and sound,’** rendering **° them capable 
of applying their thoughts to diyan**' (dhyana) (‘ meditation ’) , 
let them, be able to contemplate *” [in] diyan (dhyana) (‘ medi- 
tation ’). 

“Those whom all call simnanéa (‘nuns’) are lady ayay-ga 
tegimlig (‘monks’). Let those also, having easily *** acquired 
acquisitions such as** tunics and garments,’® victuals and 
food,’® be delivered from [the misfortunes of] disputing among 
themselves and being persecuted by others on account of [these] 
acquisitions. 

“ Likewise let all those who, forsaking ‘ their tents and carts, 
have gone out and become toyin*** (‘monks’) not break the 
ciysabd (siksapada) (‘commandments’). Even if the éiysabd 
(siksapada) (‘commandments’) were broken [by one or the 
other], 


> 167 


[4-160b] 
[Frnot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 159 §§46-47] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty 


let them, at the very moment *® [when they are broken], their 
hearts grieving *° and repenting, constantly purify themselves 
of their sin whereby they broke the éiysabd (siksapada) (‘ com- 
mandments ’) and let them [once] again take the Ciysabd (sik- 
sapada) (‘commandments ’) . 

“ After they have died, even when they will have acquired 
reincarnation [either] as men [or] as tngri-ner (* gods’), let age 
also not break their code and conduct of the law.” * -:- : 

Secondly, to express wishes for the sake of the ee 
(“ sages ”) within that [community] is this: *”” 

The four *”* Sliig (sloka) which read: *“* 
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[$46] Let all the merged (“sages”), having caused [one] to honor [them],?”° 
Also acquire 17° [the necessities of life] in an assured manner. 
Having exceedingly purified their thoughts, 
Let them become famous in all quarters.’7” 


[$47] The sufferings 17° of the bad destinies 17° not being attained, 
Even though they had not been diligent,1®° 
Let them, [endowed] with bodies *** which are superior to '*? 
[those of] the tngri-ner (“ gods”), 
Quickly [161a] become Burgan. 


[4-161a] 
[Finor, La marche a la lumiére, pp. 159-160 §48] 


[§48] Let all the living beings, many times 
Performing sacrifices *** to the Burqan-nuyud, 
By the [same] immeasurable 1** happiness of the Burqan, 
Constantly be one[s] having happiness. 


let one understand ** thus: **° 

Because the Sas-in (Sasana) (“ religion”) and the nom (“ law ”’) 
are broken, if, forsaking the merged (“sages”), one honor the 
budayus **" (“fools”), let all the merged (“sages”) who know 
the nom (“law”) be honored, all, by others and let them, in an 
assured manner, acquire what they have requested [in order to be 
able to live]. Even though, in an assured manner, they acquire 
[the necessities of life], because they will not refuse [them],*** the 
affection whereby they love objects having greatly purified itself, 
let their renown as**® merged (“sages”) and sayin (“ good ”) 
be renowned in all **° the ten directions.*™ 

Secondly, the sufferings of the “three bad destinies not 
being attained in reincarnation, even if they have not been diligent 
in [the accomplishment of] meritorious works, 


9? 192 


[4-161b] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty-One 
when they acquire bodies which [are] superior *”* to the bodies of 
tngri-ner, the bodies of men born ** endowed with repose,*** let 


them quickly become Burgan. 
Here let one understand that, at the moment when they be- 
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come Burqan, the bodies of men are better '*° even than the bodies 
of tngri-ner. 

And when Candiragomi (Candragomin) baysi *® preached this, 
saying, “ That way **. which is found by whatever man, of whom 
the might which inspires ** this thought “°° is great, who decided 
to conduct * the living beings by relying *°? on the way of the 
Burgan, the tngri-ner do not find ** [it] and the asuris °* (asuras) 
and the others: the gandarwis*”* (gandharvas), the garudi*®° 
(garudas), the kinari *” (kinnaras) and the luus-ud *°* (* dragons ’) 
do not find [it either],” °° it is like unto that which [Santadiu-a 
(Santideva) ] preached.*”° 

By that, expressing wishes for the sake of those who are in the 
world, now, secondly, this is to express wishes for the sake of those 
who have passed from the world. 


[4-162a] 


[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 160 §§49-50] 


211 


This one and a half sliig (sloka) which reads: 


[§49] Let the advantage constituted by the fact that all the Bodistw-nar 
(Bodhisattvas) 
Have desired [something] in the interest of living beings be accomplished. 
Whatever [advantages] the protectors *1* may have desired, 
Let happiness be accomplished in the interest of living beings. 


[§50] Likewise let the biratikabud ?!* (pratyekabuddhas) and 
The Sirawag-ud *1* (srdvakas) be ones who have happiness.?1® 


let one understand thus: *** 

[This] means: **’ “ The deeds of the Bodistw-nar (Bodhisattvas) 
bring help to living beings. And let that [help] *** be accomplished 
according to their desires. And the desires of the Burgan Pro- 
tector establish **° living beings in a little of **° the happiness of a 
superior reincarnation and, in the end, in the happiness of deliver- 
ance.”*' And let that be so accomplished. In both the biratikabud 
(pratyekabuddhas) and the argand (arhant)**? which are called 
Strawag (sravaka) 
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[4-162b] 
[Frnot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 160 §§51-52] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty-Two 


there are sufferings which have come into being by virtue ** of 
the deeds *** of [one’s] [162b] former destiny. Formerly one bira- 
tikabud (pratyekabuddha) being hit *** [by] *** a poisonous arrow, 
the suffering of death was attained.’ Again, also, in *** the 
argand (arhant) who have as head Modgalawana *”? (Maudgalya- 
yana) there have been sufferings. Let them *” be one[{s] having 
happiness, suffering like that not being attained.” 

Secondly, at the moment when he * expresses wishes for the 
sake of himself, of the two [points]: to express wishes for the sake 
of skill and art *** and to express wishes for the sake of that which 
has been produced from ** skill and art, the first is this: *** 

The three Sliig (sloka) which read: 

[§51] So long as I, too, shall not have found,?** 
Thanks to the goodness of Manjusiri ** (Mafijusri), the Place of 
Happiness,?57 


Having always remembered my [previous] births, 
Let be accomplished my issuing ‘ from my tent.’ 298 


[§52] May I be [such] that strength enters 7°° [my body], 
Even by rather bad food! *4° 


[4-163a] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 160 §§52-53] 


In all births, in solitary **1 places, 
Let me acquire perfect existence. 


[§53] Whenever I desire, saying, “I shall see [him],” 24? 
And [whenever] I desire, saying, “I shall interrogate [him] a little,” **° 
Let me, then, see, without obstacle, 
Manjusiri *4* (Mafijusri) , [my] support. 


are thus: **° 


They mean: **° “The staff [on which he leans] in order to 
accomplish the way is the body of the toyin (‘ monk ’) .**” Because 
of this I, too, Santa Diu-a (Santideva) , [before having found] by 
the fact that the good help of the Manjusiri Bodistw (Mafijusri 


6 
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Bodhisattva) will have been accorded [me]—the very first place 
of the ten places ** is named Masi Bayasqulang-tu (‘ Very Joy- 
ful [Place] *) **°—before having found, [I say,] this [place], let me, 
continually, in each birth, remembering and knowing my former 
births become a toyin (‘monk’) who will issue ‘ from his tent.’ ?*° 
Then at the moment when I shall accomplish the way, 


[4-163b] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 160 §§54-55] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty-Three 


by the fact that I have eaten a little *** bad food, let the strength 
of [my] body enter and increase.” Being delivered from the con- 
fusion of the multitude, let me acquire in every birth completely 
good solitary places. Also in those solitary places let me see Man- 
jusiri (Mafijusri) and let me hear the nom (‘law’) from him.” 
Secondly, to express wishes for the sake of that which has been 
produced from *** skill and art is this: *** 
The three Sliig (sloka) which read: *** 
[$54] Whatever be the manner in which Manjusiri (Mafijusri) has walked 2°¢ 
Unto the limits of the ten directions *57 and [unto the limits] of the sky 


For the sake of realizing the welfare of all living beings, 
Let my manner of acting be like that. 
[$55] So long as there is a sky, 
So long as there are living beings, 
When I, too, exist so long, 
Let me purify *°* the sufferings of the living beings.?*® 


[4-164a] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 160 §56] 


[$56] If there be any sufferings °° whatever of the living beings, 
Let those all be [lodged] in me. 
By the might of the Bodistw (Bodhisattvas) and the quwray-ud 
(“ monks ”) 
Let the living beings live 7°! in happiness.?®? 


263 


let one understand thus: 
They mean: ** “ To put it in a few words,” to whatever living 
beings Manjusiri Bodistw (Majijusri Bodhisattva) , at the time of 
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[his] bodi *** acts, arriving unto the limits of the ten directions and 
[unto the limits] of the blue sky ** for the sake of realizing the 
good welfare of all the living beings which there are, has *® 
brought welfare, let my manner of acting also be like that. So 
long as there is a sky, so long also will there be living beings which 
are in the sansar **® (samsdara). When I, too, exist so long, 


[4-164] 
[Finot, La marche a la lumiére, pp. 160-161 §57] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty-Four 


let me purify **° the sufferings which are in the sansar (samsara) 
and the ‘three bad destinies’ * of the living beings. If there 
be any suffering whatever of body and mind of the living beings, 
let those all be attained by me. By the helpful might of the 
Bodistw and quwray-ud (‘monks’) who act zealously for the 
sake of living beings, let all living beings live happily by the 
happiness of *”* a superior reincarnation and the felicity of having 
attained deliverance.” 
Thirdly, to express wishes for the sake of the Burqan-u 3as-in 
(sasana) (“ Doctrine of the Buddha ”) is this: °*”* 
This one sliig (sloka) :*"* 
[$57] The unique medicine 7° of the sufferings of the living beings, 
That which engenders all happinesses, 
The Sasin (Sdsana) (“doctrine”) and nom (“law”) 27° having caused 


themselves to be honored, 
Together with [their] acquisitions, let them exist for a long time.?7’ 


let one understand thus: 2° 


[4-165a] 


As for? the winai (vinaya) (“discipline”), sudur (sitra) 
(“scripture”), abidarim (abhidharma) (“metaphysics”), and 
the edicts and laws **° which, being **' the unique medicine **” 
which heals sufferings such as the illnesses which are in the sansar 
(samsara) and the “ three bad destinies ” of all the living beings, 
engender the happinesses which are in all the “ circulations ” *** 
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and nirwan**' (nirvana) as well as the Giysabd (siksapada) 
(“ commandments ”’) , diyan (dhyana) (“ meditation”) and bilig 
(“ cognition”) which are taught **° by [means of] them *** and 
the laws which are learned [by (means of) them], [all that] is 
called the Burqan-u sas-in (“ Doctrine of the Buddha ”) . 

In that manner, together with the Sas-in (sasana “ doctrine ”’) 
and the nom (“law”) ,”*" the good people who act according to 
the appearances *** of the body, the tongue, and the heart **° and 
[according to] the nom (“law”), let them, having made them- 
selves to be honored by the wbasi **° (updsaka) (“lay-disciples ”’) , 
together with acquisitions [consisting] of goods and possessions, 
exist for a long time, [165b] until the moment when the sansar 
(samsara) will be empty! 


[4-165b] 
[Frnot, La marche a la lumiére, p. 161 §58] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty-Five 


Thirdly, to prostrate oneself, remembering good kindnesses, is 
this: *** 
This one Sliig (sloka) : 
[§58] Thanks 2°? to the goodness of whom [I am] a [man] who engenders 
meritorious thoughts, 
For [that one, that is to say for] ManjuSiri (Mafijusri) I kneel. 
Thanks to the protection of whom [my meritorious thoughts] have 
improved,” 
For [that one, that is to say for] my good master also I kneel.?°%* 


let one understand thus: *°° 

Santadiu-a (Santideva) baysi said: “By reason of Manjusiri 
Bodfijstw (Mafijusri Bodhisattva), [in my mind] meritorious 
thoughts such as [that of] producing the bodi¢id ** (bodhicitta) 
thought were engendered. Being mindful of his kindness, I pros- 
trate myself [before him].” 

He also said: “I kneel for my baysi (‘ master’) who, liberating 
me from living discouraged,’ while possessing a ‘tent and 
carts,’ ** has given [me] ¢iysabd (siksapada) (‘ commandments ’) 
which have made [them] ** [still] better.” *°° 
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[4-166a] 


[I] have finished composing ** the commentary *” of the tenth 
section wherein one expresses wishes ** from the Ssastir (sastra) 
whereby one enters into the conduct of the Bodistw-nar (Bod- 
hisattvas.) I, the ayay-qa tegimlig (“monk”) Cosgi Odsir 
(Chos-kyi ’Od-zer,) well versed * in the books of the agam ** 
(agama) (“canonical texts”) and the yugti*’ (yukti) (“col- 
lections ”), have, on the first sine (“new [moon]”) of the first 
moon of autumn, the pig year [17 July 1311], finished composing 
by Imperial Edict the commentary of the sastir (sastra) called 
the Cari-a awatar-a ([Bodhi|caryavatara) which manifests the 
profound and vast views and conduct of the nom (“law”) of 
the Yeke Kolgen*** (“ Great Vehicle”) (Mahayana) . 


[4-166b] 
Fourth Section One Hundred and Sixty-Six 


By Edict of Ayurbarwada Qayan,*°° 

Sixth **° generation of the famous Cinggis Qayan, 

Having an intelligence as bright as a wiped mirror,?"* 

Eightieth *1* Great Lord of the vast realm,°!* 

For the sake of all those having the Mongolian tongue,*** 

Assembling the (?) talurai*!® meanings of the marvelous Cari-a 
awatar **° ([Bodhi|caryavatara) , 

By the illuminating words of the sudur (sitra) books, 

The toyin (“monk”) Cosgi Odsir (Chos-kyi ’Od-zer) has clearly *! 
composed *18 [this]. 

By the buyan (punya) (“merit”) like the spring sun, which has 
appeared *19 

From the fact that he has composed this book with diligence, 

Let the Qayan,°*° [together] with the Taiyiu (T’ai-hou)*™ and the 
Qatun,®*? with [all] the [Imperial] Family, 


Become Burqan knowing everything.*”° 


167a 


By the buyan (punya) (“merit ”) having an expanse *** like [that 
of] the [full] moon of autumn,°*5 

Mother Earth **° being at peace and in harmony, 

Let the whole *?? and entire realm,*”* by playing and rejoicing,*?° 

Be happy, living long for ever and ever.**° 
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The mighty tngris, the luus-un gad *** (“ kings of the dragons ”) 

By prayer, having engendered at the [appropriate] time the wind and 
the rain °°? 

And producing *** the grains and the food so as to render [them] 
companions,*** 

Let the grass and the butter °° become abundant.**® 


Sending afar scarcity °°? and murrain *°° 

Causing harmful enemies—all—to be confined, 

Causing the dried up **° diseases to pass over the [mountain] spurs,**° 
Let all, in joint assembly,**! be happy, feasting. 


And I, in every birth,°*? 
Plainly seeing the sage Manjusiri (Mafijusri) , 


167b 


Having completely established his nom (“law ”)*** in meditation, 
Let me *** become the first of the binwadcin **° (“mendicant ”) toyid 
(“ monks ”) . 


By Imperial Edict, beginning from the first sine (“new 
[moon]”’) of the first moon of summer, the rat year [7 May 1312], 
causing one to cut the blocks *** in the Cayayan Suburyatu Yeke 
Siime *** (“Great Temple with a White Pagoda”) which is in 
Daidu,*** causing one to print **° to completion a thousand *”° 
[copies], one caused one to distribute ** to the multitude the 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur. 

In the first year *°* [1312] of Toong king *** (Huang-ch‘ing) . 
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Notes To THE TRANSLATION 


*See note 4 below. 

*The Mongolian éliig (~sliig)< Uighur Turkish slik < Sanskrit sloka. Cf. B. Ya. 
Viapimircov, CpaBHiTeabHad rpaMMaTHKa MOHFOJbCKOrO MHCbMeHHOrO A3biKa 
H Xamxackoro Hapeunsa [Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language 
and the Khalkha Dialect] (Leningrad, 1929), p. 177 (where the Mongolian form 
siliig is cited) and p. 393 (where the genitive form iiliig-iin is cited). Cf. also A. 
von Gasain, Alttiirkische Grammatik mit Bibliographie, Lesestiicken und Worterver- 
zeichnis, auch Neutiirkisch (Leipzig, 1941), p. 336b (where the Turkish form is 
given as slok). 

The form siliig is attested in line 47 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362. 

For the Sanskrit sloka “stanza” cf. Sir Monier Monier-Wituiams, A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), p. 1104c. 

* With these words (156b5) Cosgi Odsir closed his quotation of seven stanzas 
(doloyan §Sliig) (§§27-82) of the Bodhicaryavataéra. Of these seven, only six—the 
second to the sixth inclusive—are extant in the present fragment of the text: Oytoryui- 
yin Sang metii biigiide (156al) . . . iikiibei dayun buu sonostuyai (156b4). 

“Inasmuch as folio 156a of these extant sheets of Cosgi Odsir’s commentary on the 
tenth book of the Bodhicéryavataéra begins with the second of the seven §Sliig, we 
must turn to VLADIMIRCOv’s edition of the text for the first of the seven. It reads as 
follows (op. cit., p. 164 §27): 

gamuy éile iigei-eée tonilju: 
siisiig bilig nigiileskiii sedkil-tii boluyad: 
tegiis aburi idege-tii bolju: 
nasuda térél-iyen duradqu boltuyai: 
“Let them, being delivered from all obstacles to deliverance, 
Having become one[s] having devotion, wisdom, and compassionate thoughts, 
Being one[s] having perfect virtue and vigor, 
Always be mindful of their [former] births.” 

5 This is a translation (via Tibetan) of the Sanskrit Gaganagafija or Gaganagaija. 

In note 63 on page 166 of La marche a la lumiére: Bodhicaryavatara, Poéme 
sanscrit de Cantideva (Paris, 1920) [= Les classiques de l’orient, Volume II], Louis 
Finor remarked: “Nom d’un Bodhisattva. Cf. Lalitavistara, ch. xx.” 

Cf. also Franklin Encerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit: Grammar and Dictionary, 
Volume II: Dictionary (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958), p. 207a: “(1) 
n. of a Bodhisattva: one of eight B’s, Dharmas 12; . . .” 

For gagana- ~ gagana- cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 207a: 

“ Gagana-. see also Gagana- (as in Skt. there is much variation, but °na seems 
commoner) .” 

For gaija cf. Epcerton op. cit., p. 207b: 

“(gafija, m., occurs in late Skt., Kathas., Rajat.; Persian loanword, BR; also in 
the NW Niya Pkt., Burrow, Kharosthi Documents, vii; not recorded in Pali or Pkt.; 
treasury, jewel-room, and fig. treasure-store (esp. of dharma): .. .” 

For the word sang cf. note 45 on pages 79-80 of my article “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1888 in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14 (1951) .1-104. 
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Although it is obvious from Finot’s note and EpGErTon’s entry that Ovtoryui-yin 
sang is, indeed, the name of a Bodhisattva, it must be observed that Cosgi Odsir, in 
his commentary below, says (156b9-10): Burgan Bodistw-nar Ovytoryui [10] Sang 


kemekii diyan-i olwysan-u tulada . . . “ Because the Burqan and Bodistw-nar (Bod- 
hisattvas) have found the diyan (dhyana) which is called the Oytoryui [10] Sang 
(“Treasury of the Sky”), ... .” It is clear, then, that Cosgi Odsir regarded 


Oytoryui-yin Sang as the name of a dhyana (“meditation”). It is, therefore, his 
interpretation which I follow here. 

*T.e., human beings in general. See note 4 above. 

7 As I stated in note 59 on page 111 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 in 
Memory of Chang Ying-jui” in HJAS 13(1950) .1-131, the words ed tabar are Uighur 
Turkish in origin. For examples of dd tawar in Turkish ef. W. Bana and A. von 
Gasain, “Analytischer Index zu den fiinf ersten Stiicken der Tiirkischen Turfan- 
Texte,” Sitzungsberichte der Preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften XVII-XX (1931). 
461-517 (p. 468a) and S. E. Maxov, IlamaTtHuku apeBHeTIOPKCKOH MHCbMeHHOCTH, 
TekcTb! H uccaeqoBaHua [Monuments of Old Turkish Literature, Texts and Re- 
searches] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1951), pp. 368a, 427b-428a. 

The words ed tabar are attested but once in the Secret History of the Mongols: 
§248 (YCPS 11.6a5). The passage in which they occur (11.6a3-6b1) reads as follows: 

‘ Cinggis qvan-a Gungju neretei bki yaryaju altan miinggiin aurasun ed tabar 
€erigiin gii’iin-e giiéun-e medeviiliin [6b] da’aqui-aéa Jungdu-aéa yaryaju .. . “[Altan 
Qan] sending out to Cinggis Qa’an a maiden named Gungju (Kung-chu 2 Ss), send- 
ing out from Jungdu (Chung-tu Bf) to [give to] the people of the army gold, 
silver, satin, goods and possessions, [6b] letting be decided by the might [of each 
soldier how much of it he would take] and [in such quantity that it would be pos- 
sible] to take as much of it as he could, .. .” 

The expression ed tabar is glossed (YCPS 11.6a5) [4% (ts‘ai-wu) “ possessions.” 

The words are also attested three times in the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1335: 1. 12 (twice) and |. 42. I rendered them in each 
instance “ goods and chattels” (p. 95 and p. 102). 

In the first two instances they translate the word ff (és‘ai) in the Chinese text 
(Plate IV, 1. 11 [twice]) and in the third instance they translate the word {a= 
(huo) (Plate X, 1. 27). The words ts‘ai and huo respectively signify “ wealth” and 
“ riches.” 

In Kowa.ewsk1 (1.197b) the words are registered in the Turkish form ed tawar 
and are defined “effects, biens, fortune, richesses, marchandises.” The single word 
tabar is registered in $.1597b with a cross reference: “cf. s.v. tavar.” Under tawar 
(3.1682b-1683a) we find ed tawar (3.1683a): “les effets, le bien, les marchandises.” 

For the meaning of ed in Turkish cf. Bana and von GaBaIn, op. cit., p. 468a: 
“ad Habe, Reichtum, Dinge;” A. von Gasain, Alttiirkische Grammatik mit Biblio- 
graphie, Lesestiicken und Worterverzeichnis, auch Neutiirkisch (Leipzig, 1941), p. 
297b: “dd Materie, Wert Giiter || madde;” C. BrockeLMann, Mitteltiirkischer 
Wortschatz nach Mahmid al-Kas-yaris Divan Luyat at-Turk (Budapest-Leipzig, 1928) , 
p. 18: “a (Grundwort zu dégii usw. Uig III, 33,18 Habe) 1. jedes Fabrikat, z. B. 
Brokat (s. u. Tavyaé); 2. Vorzeichen (s. AM II, 114) I, 39, 5, 6; 75, 7-18 (Spr. 18); 
and Matov, op. cit., p. 368a: “id HMyllecTBO, 106po, Onaro, . . .” The word 
tawar / tabar really means “ possessions.” Cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 501c: 
“tawar, twar Habe, Giiter. J 137;” von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 338b: “tawar, tiwar 
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Habe, Ware, Giiter, Besitztum || mal, miilk;” BrockeLMann, op. cit., p. 199: “ tavar 
1. arm, elend ...; 2. Habe... ; 8. Gabe ...; 4. Tribut ... ;” Manov, op. cit., 
pp. 427b-428a: “tavar iid tavar (llapH.) HMyllecTBO, Suv., 607. Xopouiaa Matepua, 
Rby., 556. BecbMa COMHHTeAbHY!0 3THMONOFHIO 3TOTO cuOBa cM. y Mpod. A. IT. 
Ilouenyes-[428]ckoro (toy- pox gatb-ca): []po6nembl TypKMeHCKOH dunonorun, 
Auira6atT, 1944, cTp. 17; BSOS, ix, 2, crp. 295; Bep6. tabar. Monr. tiivar rypt 
cxoTa.” [“ tavar dd tavar (parn.) property, Suv., 607. Good material, Rby., 556. The 
very doubtful etymology of this word v. apud Prof. A. P. Pocenyerv-[428]sx1i (toy- 
to engender itself): Problems of Turkmen Philology, A’gabat, 1944, p. 17; BSOS, ix, 
plart] 2, p. 295; Verb. tabar. Mong. tivar herd of cattle.”] 

From this it is clear that my translation of the words ed tabar in the Mongolian 
text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 as “ goods and chattels” is not accurate. 
There, as here, they mean “ goods and possessions.” 

®In dayusgali iigei we have an earlier form of dayusqari iigei. Joseph Etienne 
Kowatewski, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais Vol. I (Kasan, 1844), Vol. II 
(Kasan, 1846), and Vol. III (Kasan, 1849), registered it in 3.1588a. 


* The word iigegiii-e is a dativus-locativus in -e of iigegiii. It literally means “ at 
the non-existence [of],” hence, “ without there being.” 
*°The form kiiniigegéi, a nomen actoris in -géi of kiiniige- “to harm” is not 


registered as such in Kowatewsk1. The verb kiiniige-, however, is registered with the 
definition (3.2565b): “faire du mal, faire tort, nuire.” 

1 Lit., “Let there be the fact of enjoying [them|.” 

** For the expression 6ber-iin durabar cf. “Document III” (Fig. 31/Page 43), 
note 9, on page 72 of “The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran” in 
HJAS 16 (1958) .1-107. 

** The form gatayujiyéi, a nomen actoris in -yéi of qgatayuji-, is not registered in 
KowaLewskI, The word gatayuji- is defined (KowALewsk1 2.777b): “se donner de 
la peine, supporter avec peine; souffrir, étre affligé, s’imposer volontairement des 
privations et des mortifications pour expier ses péchés et obtenir des dieux certaines 
graces; mener la vie austére, mortifier sa chair.” It is in the latter sense that the 
word is used here. 

74In prose the word order would be: tegiis sayin beye-tii boltuyai. 

18 For -dekin cf. note 58 on page 111 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 

. .” and note 6 on page 78 of “ The Mongolian Documents .. .” 

7°Qn page 324 of his article “Mongolica I” in the 3anucku Koanerun Bocto- 
koBeoB mp A3svatcKom Mys3ee Poccuiickoi Akagemun Hayk [Bulletin of the 
College of Orientalists at the Asiatic Museum of the Russian Academy of Sciences} 
1 (1925) .305-341, B. Vuapimircov cited the form yertinéii without suggesting an 
etymology. 

On pages 289-290 of his article SameTKH K JP€BHETIOPKCKHM H CTaPOMOH- 
rombcKuM TeKkcTaM (“Notes sur les textes turcs anciens et vieux-mongols”) in 
Jloknagp1 Axagemuu Hayx CCCP 1929 (Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des 
Sciences de ?URSS), pp. 289-296, B. Ya. Vuaprmircov remarked, however, with 
reference to the suffix -éu~-éii encountered in Turkish, Mongolian, and Manchu, but 
previously unnoticed: “IIpumepbl: TIopK.: yr. yértinéii [290] ‘MUp, BCeTeHHas, 
MHPCKHe JHOMH’> MOHTI.-THCbM. yirtinéii ‘id. }>TH6. hjig-rten ‘caHcapa, Kpyro- 
BopoTt 6bitua, Mup’ + cydduKc -éu; .. .” [Examples: Turk.: Uigh. yértinéii [290] 
‘world, universe, lay persons’) Mong. Writ. yirtinéii ‘id.’ } > Tib. hjig-rten ‘ samsara, 
cycle of existence, world’ + the suffix -éu; . . .”] 
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In his review of this article in TP 28 (1931) 230-231, Paul Pewuior observed: “2 
Le suffixe -éu; . . . ouig. yertinéii (expliqué par tib. *jig-rten, ce dont je ne suis pas 
convaincu, pour des raisons de dates), . 

For the forms yertiinéi and yirtendii instead of yirtinéii cf. B. Ya. Vuapimircov, 
CpaBHuteibHan rpamMatHka [Comparative Grammar] p. 109 §46. For yertinéii cf. 
op. cit., p. 371 §230. For yirtenjii cf. op. cit., p. 411 §278. 

*7In prose the word order would be: tede ere bolturyai. 

** Lit., “there having been.” For examples of this usage of biiged in the Secret 
History cf. Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an p. 16. 

*® The word mayun is a plural in -n of mayui “bad.” It is attested twice in the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835, once in line 51: mayun 

nm “bad people” and once in line 53: mayun-i “the bad.” In the later written 
language mayun is replaced by mayus as may be seen from ViApIMIRcov’s edition 
of the text, p. 164 §30, 1. 8. Cf. also mayus aran-u, op. cit., p. 41 §21, 1. 2. For mayus, 
properly a plural in -s of mayu, not of mayui, see note 104 below. 

9 Lit., “when they are becoming.” For this use of the auxiliary verb bii- in con- 
junction with a verb of which the form is that of a converbum imperfecti cf. the use 
of the same auxiliary verb in conjunction with a verb of which the form is that of a 
converbum perfecti as attested in 160b13 below (qatayujiyad biigetele). Cf. also note 
32 on page 87 of “The Mongolian Documents . . .” 

*? Lit., “let there be the fact of suppressing.” 

*2The word degerkiii is not registered in KowaLewski. It unquestionably is the 
same word as degeriikei in VuLApIMiRcov’s edition (p. 164 §30, 1. 4). For the latter 
word cf. KowaLewsk! 3.1747a: “ fierté, orgueil, présomption, arrogance.” Although the 
suffix -rqui~-rkiit is not included among those of which N. Poppe treated in his 
article “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen” in Keleti Szemle 20 
(1923-1927) 89-126, it seems that the word can only be broken down as dege + rkiii. 
Although *dege- “up” is now attested only as a bound form (ef., e. g., deger-e < dege 
+ re, degedii < dege + dii), it can hardly be doubted that it once existed as a free 
form at an earlier stage of the language. The word degerkiii is semantically and, 
possibly, morphologically comparable to the English words “ uppish ” and “ haughty ” 
of Anglo-Saxon and French K Latin) origin respectively. 

221 e., of me, Santadiu-a (Santideva) 

For a discussion of parinémana or “transfer of merit” (lit., “ bending round or 
towards”) in the Mahayana Buddhism and with reference to Santideva in particular 
ef. Har Dayau, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (London, 
1982), pp. 188-193. 

*4 This is an allusion to the first two Sliig of chapter ten which read in VLADIMIRCOV’s 
edition (p. 159 §1): 

bi Bodi yabudal-dur oroqui-yi: 
jokiyaysan ali tere buyan-iyar: 
tegiiber qamuy amitan: 

bodi yabudal-dur oroqun boltuyai * 


biigiide jiig-tiir bey-e sedkil: 

jobalang-tan ebeciten kediii bolbasu: 

tede minu buyan-iyar 

jiryalang bayasqulang dalat metii boltwyai 
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By that merit whatever [it be] whereby I have composed 

The Bodi Yabudal-dur Oroqui [Entering into the Bodi (Bodhi) Way], 
Let all living beings, on that account, 

Enter into the Bodi (Bodhi) Way. 


In all quarters [of the world], 

However numerous be those having suffering and having illness 
in body and mind, 

Let them, by those my merits, 

Become like a sea of joy and happiness. 


Cf. also Finot, op. cit., p. 153. 

For buyan< Uighur Turkish buyan< Sanskrit punya cf. note 167 on page 120 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” For the Turkish form cf. Bane and 
von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 476a. Cf. also von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 306a. 

For the Sanskrit punya cf. Monter-WILLIAMs, op. cit., p. 632a: “ pinya, mf (a) n. 
(perhaps fr. \/ 2. push, according to Un v, 15 from \/ pi; see also \/ pun) 
auspicious, propitious, fair, pleasant, good, right, virtuous, meritorious, pure, holy, 
sacred, RV. &c. &.; ...n. (ife. f. @) the good or right virtue, good work, meritorious 
act, moral or religious merit, MBh; . . .” 

For a discussion of punya in connection with the “transfer of merit” cf. the 
reference cited in note 23 above. 

*5 Lit., “let there be the fact of performing.” 

2°The Mongolian bodiéid < < Sanskrit bodhicitta. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit bodhicitta cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 402a: 

“bodhicitta, nt., thought of enlightenment, the mental attitude which aspires to 
Buddhahood or Bodhisattvahood; . . .” 

For a discussion of the term, cf. Har Dayat, op. cit., pp. 58-64. 

With bodiéid sedkil cf. bodi sedkil “ pensées pures, saintes, esprit dirigé vers la 
perfection ou la sainteté” in Kowatewsxr 2.1177b. 

27The Mongolian bodi< Uighur-Turkish bodi< Sanskrit bodhi. For the Turkish 
bodi cf. BANG and von GaBatn, op. cit., p. 474a. Cf. also von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 304a. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit bodhi cf. Epcrrton, op. cit., p. 402a: 

“bodhi (in mgs. 1-3 = Pali id.), (1) (in this sense regularly f., as in Pali, when 
modifiers determine gender; hardly used at all in Skt. except Jain Skt., rarely Skt. 
as m., BR 5.1650) enlightenment, the quality attained by a Buddha: .. .” 

Cf. also Har Dayat, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

*8T.e., possessed. 

*° Burgad is a plural in -d of Burgan “ Buddha.” 

There have been many attempts to explain the word Burgan (both as the designation 
of the Buddha and as the name of the sacred mountain Burgan Qaldun). Although 
the rather extensive literature on the subject might be said to begin with Berthold 
Laurer’s notes on “ Burkhan” in the JAOS 36 (1916) 390-395 and 37 (1917) .167-168 
and to terminate with that of RintcHen entitled “L’explication du nom Burgan 
Qaldun” in Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 1 (1950) .189-190, it 
should not be overlooked that in 1849 KowaLewsk1 (3.2682a), to mention only one 
of Laurer’s predecessors, had already proposed: “ probablement, cela provient du 
mot sanskrit brih, vrih (croitre), vrihan, vrihat, brihat (grand) .” 
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While it is not my intention to review here the diverse etymologies which have been 
proposed to explain the word Burgan—a word to which an entire monograph might 
be devoted, I should like to cite a few remarks which, in my opinion, are of per- 
tinent interest in that they remind us that the problem is still unsolved and requires 
further research. 

On page 158 of his article “ A propos des Comans” in JA 15(1920). 125-185, Paul 
Pe.uiot remarked: 

“. . Avant MM. Marquart et De Groot, M. Shiratori a déja cru retrouver 
«Burgan> dans le mot ARR Pou-hien (* Pua§-yiim) du Chan hai king; je ne vois 
pas que cette solution soit aussi <évidente> qu’on veut bien nous le dire. Malgré 
ses incohérences, le Chan hai king est un texte ancien, oi on n’a pas signalé de passage 
postérieur aux Han; il est invraisemblable que burqan, si on l’interprete comme MM. 
Marquart et De Groot par un emprunt 4 la transcription chinoise du nom du Buddha, 
puisse remonter aussi haut “’. ” 

In note 1 he stated: 

“M. Laufer (J.A.0.S., 1917, 393-394) a admis la «possibilité> de l’explication de 
Shiratori (sans prendre garde, semble-t-il, & l’ancienne -m de hien), mais c’est qu’il 
rejette l’explication de burgan par *bur (= chinois Gia fo) + qan; Vobjection chrono- 
logique n’a donc pas a se poser pour lui. Toutefois, le parallélisme apparent de 
bursan, qu’on est un peu tenté d’expliquer par bur + san (= sangha, ch. seng), 
m’empéche d’écarter aussi délibérément l’hypothése de M. de Staél-Holstein. ie 

In his discussion of the Mongolian word baysi in note 3 on page 254 of his article 
“Les mots & h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le Mongol des XIII® et XIV¢® siécles ” 
in JA 206 (1925) .193-263, Paul Pe.uior remarked: “Je n’ai pas fait ici état de ture 
et mo. burqan, burxan, «Buddha», car, malgré plusieurs études, la question reste 
obscure, et il n’est pas établi que le mot soit un composé dont la premiére partie 
serait empruntée au chinois.” 

In his article “ Kuchean Studies. I., Indian Load-Words in Kuchean,” in Roeznik 
Orjentalistyczny 6 (1928) 89-168; 274-276, N. Mironov has an entry “ §38. burkhan” 
on pages 162-164. 

In his review of Mrronov’s article in TP 28 (1931) .188, Paul Petitior remarked: 

“P. 163: Il est invraisemblable que burgan (pourquoi “purkan”?) soit issu de 
*butgan par confusion graphique de ¢ et r en écriture ouigoure.” 

In his comments on the Turkish divinity called P‘o Teng-ning-li SOR GR 
( ? Tangri), in note 7 on pages 215-217 of his article “ Neuf notes sur des questions 
d’Asie Centrale” in TP 26 (1929) .201-265, Paul Petuior remarked (p. 216): 

“.. . Dans l’hypothése souvant admise de la décomposition de burqan en bur (= 
chinois te fo, b‘tuet, Buddha) -gan (,,souverain”), on pourrait songer A *Bur- 
tangri, mais, outre que cette décomposition n’est qu'une hypothése et que bur ne s’est 
pas rencontré seul, on ne voit pas pourquoi le dieu de la Terre se fit appelé du nom 
du Buddha chez les anciens Turcs. ad 

On page 78 of his important article “Chinese in the Uighur Script of the T’ang- 
Period” in Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 2(1952) .73-121, B. 
Csoncor remarked: 

“The opinions respecting the origin of the words burxan and pursang (var. 
pursong) differ widely. As to the first, its Chinese origin is by no means sure,’ and 
we have therefore omitted it from our list. . . .” 

Note 11 on page 105 reads as follows: 

“31 Cf. Pelliot in T’oung Pao XXVI, p. 216.” 
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For the Turkish form cf. Banc and von GaBaln, op. cit., p. 475b, and von GaBAIN, 
op. cit., p. 305b. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit Buddha cf. Encerton, op. cit., p. 400b: 

“ Buddha, an ‘ Enlightened One’, passim; . . .” 

°° Lit., “let them become those who will disperse.” 

Although the text has taryaqun, this must be a copyist’s or engraver’s error for 
tarqayaqun, the word being targa- in Cosgi Odsir’s usage (see, e.g., targayaju in 
159a3 below) as in the Secret History (cf. Harniscn, Wérterbuch, p. 145), not tara- 
as in many dialects. Hence, I transcribe it tar[ga}yaqun in this instance. 

51 For simnus, a plural in -s of gimnu “devil” < Uighur Turkish smnu <¢ Christian 
Sogdian jmni “satan” cf. Vuaprmircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 8325 and CpaBHuTesbHas 
rpammatuka [Comparative Grammar], p. 183 §106. For the Turkish form cf. Bane 
and von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 500b, and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 386b. Cf. also A. M. 
Pozpnesev, “ Dhyana und Samadhi im mongolischen Lamaismus” (“Aus dem Rus- 
sischen iibersetzt und eingeleitet von W. A. Unkrig”) Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus und 
verwandte Gebiete, Siebenter Jahrgang (Neue Folge vierter Jahrgang), Erstes Heft 
(1926), pp. 378-421 (p. 395, note 1). 

In this instance simnus translates the Sanskrit Mara. Cf. Finor, op. ct., p. 158 §32. 

°° For urtu nasula- cf. note 278 on page 127 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1885. . .” 

*8 For éaylasi iigei cf. KowaLewski 3.2111a-b. 

54Tn a letter dated 26 May 1952 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, commenting on 
the words iikiibet dayun, remarked: 

“. . . Nous avons ici un emploi trés intéressant du praeteritum perfecti. L’éd. de 
Vladimircov écrit ikiikiii dayun; mais cela est une “correction” faite quand on ne 
comprenait plus la forme ikiibei dayun. Le praet. perf. est employé ici en fonction 
de nomen perfecti servant d’épithéte & dayun. Veuillez lire & ce propos ce que dit 
Ramstedt, Konjugation, p. 84. ... Tl est sir que iikiibei, bien qu’il soit nomen, con- 
serve sa signification passée. Comme je viens de le dire, iikiibet dayun équivaut en 
effet & iikiigsen dayun. Le sens est: “ voix [disant que quelqu’un] est mort ”.” 

*5In ugaydaqu we have an example of the benedictivus of which the oie, pho- 
netically, but not semantically identical with that of the passive, is -ydaqui~-ydaqu / 
-gdekiii~gdekii and -daqui~-daqu / -dekiii~-dekii. Cf. G. J. Ramsrept, “Uber die 
Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen,” Mémoires de la Société Finno-ougrienne 
XIX (1903), XV + 126 pages + two pages of “ Berichtigungen” (pp. 67-69). 

*°Te., as explained below (156b6-157a2) . 

°7T_e., Santadiu-a (Santideva). 

8 See note 23 above. 

*°For the term naiman éole [= ééle] iigei cf. naiman Giliige iigei in Kowa.ewsk1 
2.598b: “ huit obstacles a la délivrance de l’Ame: “I’enfer; *les animaux insensés, *région 
des prétas; ‘région de génies qui sont doués de longévité; "demeure d’un homme 
sauvage, non civilisé; “demeure d’un homme estropié; “demeure d’un hérétique et 
‘région qui n’est pas visité par les bouddhas.” Cf. also KowaLewski 3.2224b: “ huit 
obstacles a la délivrance de l’Ame. Cf. p. 598.” 

The word éole [= ééle] ~ éiliige “ rest.” 

*°Lit., “let things headed by devotion.” 

“ By which “all the living beings” (qamuy amitan) (156a 10-11) will be pos- 
sessed (ejelegdejii) (156a14). 
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*? Whose cognition “all the living beings” (qamuy amitan) will have (bodiéid 
sedkil-eée .. . yabuyad) (156a 12-13). 

In bodistw-nar we have a plural in -nar of bodistw [= bodisatwa] < Uighur Turkish 
bodistw < Sogdian pwtystf < Sanskrit. bodhisattva. Cf. Vuapimircov, “ Mongolica I,” 
p. 325. Cf. also A. von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 304a. For the Mongolian form bodhisadwa 
cf. Vuapimircov, CpaBHuTesbHaa rpamMMaTuKa [Comparative Grammar], pp. 243-244 
§129a. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit bodhisattva cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 408a: 

“ bodhisattva (=Pali °satta), person destined for enlightenment, Buddha-to-be, 
passim; .. .” 

*®The Mongolian diyan< Uighur Turkish < dyan< Sanskrit dhyana. Cf. Vuant- 
mircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 321. Cf. also A. von GaBaAtn, op. cit., p. 308b. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit dhyana cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 287a-b. 

“ dhyana, nt. (Skt. id.; in technical sense = Pali jhana), lit. meditation or con- 
templation; mystic ‘ trance’; Lévi (Sitral.) ertase. ms 

*4See note 5 above. 

dat, “hy.” 

“The use of jayun in jayun kereg seems to be comparable to that of Fy (po) in 
the Chinese Fj] 3¥ (po shih) “all sorts of things.” Cf. Mathews’ Chinese-English 
Dictionary, Revised American edition (Cambridge, 1943), p. 690, no. 4976. Cf. also 
jayun iiile-tii in line 2 on page 220 of the Yeke bodhi mér-iin jerge [Degrees of the 
Great Bodhi Way] of Tsonkhapa, edited by G. C. Cysikov in JlaM-pumM 4eH-no 
(Crenenu nyt Kb OnaxencTBy) (Lam-rim Chen-po (Die Stufen des Pfades zum 
Heil)), Tom I. (Band I.), Vladivostok, 1910 [= M3séctia Bocrounaro Unctutyta. 
10-H roa u3gania. 1908-1909 axagemuyeckii romp. Tomb XXX. (Mitteilungen 
des Orientalischen Instituts X. Jahrbang. Band XXX.)] 

*7 For the orthography gilbar (< kilbar), i.e., the velar q- before i, instead of the 
later mediopalatal k-, cf. note 11 on pages 95-96 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

*® See stmnus-un [1] iiile-yi in 156a14-156bl1 in the text above. 

*°In sudur-nuyud we have a plural in -nwyud of sudur< Uighur Turkish sudur < 
Sanskrit sitra. For the Turkish form cf. BANc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 499b. 
and von Gasain, op. cit., p. 335a. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit sitra cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 604b: 

“ sutra, nt. (also sutranta, q.v.), (1) (=Pali sutta) discourse, as a type of 
Buddhist sacred text (pravacana), one of twelve, Mvy 1267, or nine, Dharmas 62; . . .” 

For the suffix -nuyud cf. note 48 on page 92 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
fie... ” 

5° With these words which occur in 157al-2, Cosgi Odsir terminates his commentary 
on Chapter X, §§28-33. 

51 For the Mongolian baysi< Uighur Turkish baysi< Chinese po-shih f8@—b (< pak- 
‘dz‘i) cf. note 156 on page 119 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862. . .” 

For a possible relationship between the Turkish-Mongolian baysi~baysi and the 
Chinese pa-shih F83K (423%) cf. note 42 on page 186 of Lien-sheng Yana’s article 
“Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money-Raising Institutions in Chinese History ” 
in HJAS 18(1950) .174-191. 

For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Bana and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 47la, and 
von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 300b. Cf. also MAuovy, op. cit., p. 368a. 
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52 Lit., “taking every sort of form headed by [that of] bayii.” 

53 The word nom, the usual Mongolian equivalent of the Sanskrit dharma < Uighur 
Turkish nom< Christian Sogdian nwm (= nédm)<Greek véuos. Cf. Viapimircov, 
“ Mongolica I,” p. 326. Cf. also Vuaprmmecov, CpaBHitTeibHaa rpaMMaTHKa [Com- 
parative Grammar], pp. 158-159 §90. For the Turkish form cf. Bane and von Gasain, 
op. cit., p. 486c, and von GaBAlIn, op. cit., p. $20b. 

For the Sanskrit dharma “law” cf. Monter-WILLIAMs, op. cit., p. 510c. 

547 e¢.,, Santadiu-a (Santideva) . 

5° The words saba yirtinéii literally mean “ receptacle world,” i.e., “the world as a 
receptacle.” 

In a letter dated 23 June 1952 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“.. . On dirait que saba yirtinéii s’oppose & amitan yirtinéii et que le premier terme 
veut dire “le monde en tant que support des étres vivants” (cf. S.S., éd. Schmidt, 
p. 2, 1. 4 et suiv.) et que le second signifie: “le monde en tant qu'il est constitué par 
les étres vivants qui l’habitent ”. Ces deux expressions doivent étre des termes tech- 
niques & signification bien définie. i 

Cf. also I. J. Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ithres Fiirstenhauses, p. 
298, ll. 1-2: 

ene metii eng urida sitiigen saba yirtinéii 

eldebéilen tegiin-e sitiigéi iir-e amitan: 

[Although] in this manner (= in writing my chronicle) [I have not been able in 
all their detail to tell], in the first place, [the origin of] the world [as] ‘ support 
and receptacle’ 

And [that of] the ‘living beings [as] fruits’ which, in diverse manners, rely 
upon it, .. .” 

For another example of saba yirtinéii cf. CyBiKov, op. cit., 1.258, 1. 5: yadayadu saba 
yirtinéii-yin idegen umdayan. 

5° See note 55 above. 

**For kiged meaning “and” cf. note 223 on page 127 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 .. .” 

8 For the expression gas-in-dur oro- “to enter into the gas-in (sdésana) (‘religion ’)” 
cf. the expressions Burgan sasin-dur oro- “to enter into the religion of the Buddha,” 
Misiq-a-in nom-dur ora- “to enter into the religion of the Misiqa (‘ Messiah ’),” and 
the Ordos nomp oro- “embrasser une religion, se faire chrétien” cited on page 454 
of Mosrtarrt and Creaves, “Trois documents mongols . . .” For another example of 
Burqan-u gasin-dur oro- cf. CysiKov, op. cit. 1.216, ll. 8-9: Burqan-u sazin-dur oroqu- 
yin yeke [9] egiiden. 

°°For the Mongolian éas-in (= asin) (< *3asan)< Khotanese ¢asam < Sanskrit 
$dsana cf. Vuaprmircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. $13. For the Uighur Turkish form Jazan 
cf. von Ganatn, op. cit., p. 336b. For the Mongolian form sajin~ asin cf. Vuant- 
mircov, CpaBEHTeibHaa rpamMMaTHKa [Comparative Grammar], p. 353 §205 and 


p. 399 §263. 
For the Sanskrit s@sana cf. Monrer-Witu1aMs, op. cit., pp. 1068c-1069a: “ [1069] 
. . . teaching, instruction, discipline, doctrine (also = faith,’ ‘ religion’), MBh; . . .” 


°° Lit., “the forward [one].” 

*'T.e., “is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicaryadvatara on which I 
am commenting].” 

®? These words occur in 157b3. 
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°° For the Mongolian kalbawarags << Sanskrit kalpavrksa cf. Vuaprmircov, Cpa- 
BHHTebHad rTpaMMatiHka [Comparative Grammar], p. 376 §237, where the Old Written 
Language form “katbaravaras” and the Square Script form “ gal-ba-va-ra3” are 
cited, and p. 877 §238, where the Old Written Language form “ katbaravré(a),” the 
Old Written Language and the Written Language forms “ katbaravaras ~ katbaravars,” 
and the Square Script form “ gal-ba-va-ra3” are cited. 

For the Sanskrit kalpavrksa cf. Monter-Wii.1aMs, op. cit., p. 262c: “-vriksha, m. 
= -taru, MBh.; Sak.; Kum.vi, 6; Megh.; Mricch. .. .” For kalpataru cf. ibid.: 
“.taru, m. one of the five trees (cf. pafca-vriksha of Svarga or Indra’s paradise 
fabled to fulfil all desires (cf. samkalpa-vishaya) , the wishing tree, tree of plenty, Hit.: 
Pajicat.; Ragh. i, 75; xvii, 26; . . .” Cf. also Epcerton, op. cit., p. 172b: “kalpa = 
kalpa-vrksa, as in Skt. Lex.” 

** In his letter dated 23 June 1952 The Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“ Sonosqu metii “bonnes 4 écouter, agréables & entendre, etc.” = chin. hao Ving ti. 
Il faut comprendre: “[telles] qu’il semble qu’on doive aimer & [les] écouter”. Le mot 
metii s’entend encore, employé de la méme fagon, dans quelques autres expressions: 
kiisekiti metii “[de telle nature] qu’il semble qu’on doive [le] désirer”, c’est-a-dire 
“ désirable ”; ayuqu metii “[de telle nature] qu’il semble qu’on doive [le] craindre ”, 
c’est-a-dire “ terrible, terrifiant, qui inspire la peur, etc.’”’, etc., etc.” 

°° The words biigiide jug-tiir diigiirkii boltuyai were cited by Friedrich We.ier 
from Viaprmircoy’s edition of the Bodhicaryadvatara (p. 165 §34, 1. 4) on page 25 
of his “Uber den Quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjurtextes ” [= Abhandlungen 
der Sdchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse. Band 45. Heft 2 (1950)]. 

°*The orthography kigiirmay, so far as I know, is not elsewhere attested. In 
Vuapimircov’s edition of the Bodhicarydvatara we find kiyurmay (p. 179, §35, 1. 2). 
Cf. also KowaLewsk1 3.2524a, where only kiyurmay is registered. 

*7 Lit., “[things] headed by pebbles.” 

*8For alayan (~alaya)<halayan cf. Paul Pe.uior, “Les mots a h initiale, 
aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des xiii® et xiv® siécles,” JA 206 (1925) .193-263 
(p. 209, 11°). 

°° Lit., “[in] / [by] nature.” 

7° Tn his letter dated 23 June 1952, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“ Jilmayan. Je pense que ce mot signifie “uni, sans inégalités, sans hauteurs ni 
dépressions”. Cf. mo. jildam tala “steppe ouvert” (Kow. 2347b); kalm. diilm. 
dzildm “offen, flach” (Ramstedt, 109-110). ord. pailgaéa tala “plaine unie ow rien 
n’arréte le vent” (Dict. 198a) .” i 

The word is also attested in line 33 (sixth line from the bottom of the page) on 
page 282 of the colophon published on pages 281-284 of Louis Licer1’s Catalogue du 
Kanjur Mongol Imprimé, Vol. I (Budapest, 1942). The passage in which it occurs 


reads as follows: . . . tegiis sayin degedii (294v) nom-dur (Licett has nom-tur) mergen 
ba (Ligeti has be) siluyun ba: amurlingyui ba: usqal nomuqan ba: jégelen jilmayan 
ba: mavyadduysan kiged iinen-iyer iigiilekiit (Licet1 has égiilekiii) ...“. . . versed 


in the perfectly good and supreme (294v) law (= religion), sincere, tranquil, calm 
and mild, gentle and of a uniform character, who speaks according to what has been 


verified and is true... 
™1 For the Mongolian erdini (~erdeni)< Uighur Turkish Grdini (~ drddni) < Sogdian 
rtny < Sanskrit ratna cf. Vuapimircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 322. 


” 
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For the Uighur Turkish fo#.1s ef. Paul Pextiot, “La version ouigoure de Vhistoire 
des princes Kalyanamkara et Papamkara,” TP 15 (1914) .225-272 (p. 232, n. 2), Bana 
and von GaBAIn, op. cit., p. 469b-c, and von GaBatn, op. cit., p. 298b. 

For the Sanskrit ratna cf. Monter-WiLLIAMs, op. cit., p. 864b: “. . . a jewel, gem, 
treasure, precious stone . . .” Cf. also Epcerton, op. cit., p. 450b, for Buddhist 
Sanskrit uses of the word. 

The word waiduri< Uighur Turkish waiduri< Sanskrit vaidirya. KowaLewskI 
(8.2668a) has only wiiduriy-a “lapis lazuli, la pierre d’azur.” For the form biiduriya 
cf. Viaprmircov, CpaBHiteabHaa rpaMMatuka [Comparative Grammar), p. 118 §56. 
For the aberrant form jayiduri cf. Louis Licrrr, “A propos de l’écriture mandchoue,” 
Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Iungaricae 2 (1952) .235-801 (p. 291, n. 32). 

For the Uighur Turkish form cf. BANG and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 511b. Cf. also 
von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 350a. 

For the Sanskrit vaidirya cf. Monter-WitiiAMs, op. cit., p. 1021b: 
gem (ifc. ‘a jewel,’ =‘ anything excellent of its kind’), .. .” 

73 The word kiiriigen, not registered in KowA.ewskI, is the same as that transcribed 
giire’en in the Secret History. Cf. Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 52: “ gure’e(n) 

== gureyen)” and p. 53: “gureyen (= gure’en).” It is the earlier form of the word 
kiiriyen ~ kiiriy-e which is registered in KowaLewsk1 (3.2638b-2639a): “enclos, clé- 
ture, palissade, mur, muraille; camp (castra).” For -9g->-y- cf. N. Poppe, “ Beitriige 
zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache,” AM 1 (1924) .668-675 (pp. 670-671). 

74 Lit., “ which exist ” = “all those which exist.” 

*5 T.e., Bodhisattvas. 

©The word (?)sedkis / (?) sadkis~ (?) sedgis / (?)sadgis is elsewhere unattested. 
In Vuiaprmircoy’s edition of the Bodhicarydvatara (p. 179 §36, 1. 4) we find delekei 
“earth ” which corresponds to Finor’s “la terre” (p. 158 §36). (?)Sedkis / (?) sadkis 
~ (?) sedgis / (?)sadgis must, then, have the same meaning. It has the appearance of 
a foreign, specifically Tibetan, word. There is in Tibetan the word sa meaning 
“earth.” Cf. H. A. JAscuxe, A Tibetan-English Dictionary (London, 1934), p. 568a- 
570a. There does not seem, however, to be a compound *sa-dkis or *sa-dgis. 

77 For the orthography wyaydaqu = uqaydaqu, i.e., in which the intervocalic -q- 
is written -y-, uniquely for the purpose of facilitating the reading of the word, cf. note 
18 on page 107 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1835 . . .” 

*8T.e., as explained below (157b, Il. 4-6). 

In a letter dated 8 July 1952 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt observed: “La 
tournure -eée busud se retrouve dans les dialectes vivants. Cf. ord. (Dict., p. 70b) 
mori t‘eménés Bisi mal “les bestiaux autres que les chevaux et les chameaux”, ce qui 
en mong. écrit serait: morin temegen-eée busud mal.” 

See also notes 83 and 113 below. 

®° Lit., “the fact of saying.” 

1 Lit., “issue.” 

®2The words kiisegseger yarqui kalbawarags neretii modud-iyar [5] kiireyelegsen 
éeéeglig-iin dotor-a do not constitute a precise quotation, for, as we have seen, the 
verse in question reads (157a7-b): kalbawarags [8] modud-un éeéeg-lig-iid-tiir. 

In his letter dated 8 July 1952 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: “ On 
voit que la méthode de commenter un texte usitée par Cosgi Odsir ne répond pas & 
celle que nous autres emploierions. Au lieu de dire: “Les mots ‘ kalbarawags modud- 
un éeéeg-lig-iid-tiir, etc. (f. 157a)’ s’expliquent comme suit .. .”, il se contente de 


‘ 


‘a cat’s-eye 


v4 
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donner son commentaire sans rien de plus et d’ajouter: “le reste de la phrase (c’est-a- 
dire les mots burgad kiged . . . nomlaqui bui, voir f. 157a) ne présente pas de 
difficulté ”.” 

88 See note 79 above. 

** For the orthography uwyaydan see note 62 above. 

85 T.e., “is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicaryadvatara on which I am 
commenting].” 

8° The word badag, a “ verse,” << Sanskrit padaka. Cf., e. g., Marian Lewicxt, “ Les 
inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée,” Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937) .1-72 
(p. 46). It is curious, however, that only pada, not its derivative diminutive padaka, 
is registered with the meaning of “verse” in Sanskrit. For the Sanskrit pada, cf. 
Monter-WIi.u1aMs, op. cit., p. 617b: “a verse or line (as the fourth part of a regular 
stanza), Br.; SrS.; Prat. &e.; . . .” (The word pada is not registered in EpGrrron’s 
Dictionary.) For the Sanskrit padaka cf. Monter-WIiLutaMs, op. cit., p. 618a: 

“ Padakd, m. a small foot, RV. viii, 38, 19; (ikd@) f. a sandal, shoe, L.; ife. (f. tka) 
= foot, R.; Kathas.; mf (ik@) n. making a quarter of anything, Var.” 

Cf. also Epcerton, op. cit., p. 340: 

“ padaka (m. or nt., in mgs. 1 and 2 = Skt. pada), (1) foot of a bed or seat: Mvy 
8512 = Tib. hkhri hi rkah ba (°ka-sampadanam); (2) upright pillar of a balustrade: 
Mv i. 194.20 (em.); 195. 1, 4; iii.227.8, 11 ff. (see sucika); (3) adj., connected with, 
relating to (Tib. sbyor ba) a word (Skt. pada = Tib. tshig), in parva-pa° Mvy 7616, 
pascitpa° 7617.” 

Thus, neither for Sanskrit nor for “ Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit ” is the word padaka 
registered in the meaning of “verse.” It does not seem possible, however, to explain 
the Mongolian form in -g, unless we assume that the Sanskrit paddaka, too, acquired in 
its Buddhist usage the meaning of “ verse.” 

The late Gustav John Ramstept also regarded the Sanskrit paddaka as the word 
from which the Mongolian baday is derived. Cf. G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches 
Worterbuch (Helsinki, 1935), p. 27a: 
¥ badog, bad°g strophe, vers, vgl. siilic | dérwn badbkte iiilig eine strophe von vier 

versen. Der gewdéhnlichste badak ist +~-~/+--~ od. +v-v/er-. 
[badag < uig. sogd. < skrt. pddaka id.]” 

*? These words occur in 158a9-10 below. 

88 Lit., “ undergo hearing.” 

8° Although the term nom-un dayun is registered in Kowa.Lewsk1: (3.1585b) with 
the meaning “ chant religieux, hymne religieux,” that meaning is not applicable in the 
present text. 

°°TIn ayuljaldutuyai we have an optativus in -tuyai of ayuljaldu-, the reciprocal form 
of ayulja- “to present oneself in audience.” For examples of this verb in the Secret 
History cf. Erich Haeniscu, Wé6rterbuch, p. 10. Cf. also Antoine Mostarrt, Sur 
quelques passages de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols, p. [223]. 

For the substantive ayuljarin formed from the verb ayulja- cf. note 7 on page 448 
of “The Sino-Mongolian Edict of 1453 in the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi” in HJAS 
13 (1950) .431-446. 

* Finot, op. cit., p. 158 §388, has the plural “Buddhas.” That Burgan is here 
semantically, although not morphologically a plural, also seems clear from the occur- 
rence of Burgad [12]-un kébegiid-liige (“with the sons of the Burqad”) immediately 
hereafter. 
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°2'The term Burgad [12]-un kébegiid is the equivalent of Bodistw-nar. Cf. Fivor, 
op. cit., p. 158 §38: “ Bodhisattvas.” 

*’ For the orthography tagiqun (< takiqun) see note 47 above. 

°* The term yabuyéin-u [14] baysi “ Masters of Travellers ” signifies “ Masters of the 
World.” Cf. Frvor, op. cit., p. 158 §38: “le Précepteur du monde.” 

Cosgi Odsir, in his commentary below, says (158b4-5): “Again, by the words 
yabuyéin-u baysi (“Masters of the Travellers”) he (i.e., Santideva) means the 
Burqan and Bodistw-nar.” 

°5 For the orthography taqgil (> takil) see note 47 above. 

°* For the orthography qijayalal (> kijayalal) see note 47 above. 

°? See note 332 below. 

°8 See note 334 below. 

°° T.e., the kings. Frnor (op. cit., p. 158 §39) has “le roi.” 

100 Ror tarni< Uighur Turkish darni~tarni< Sogdian t’rny < Sanskrit dharani cf. 
Viapimircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 317. For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Bane and 
von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 477b. Cf. also A. von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 308b. 

For the Sanskrit dharani cf. Epcrrton, op. cit., p. 284b: 

“dharani (recorded nowhere except in BHS), magic formula: often consisting of 
meaningless combinations of syllables (which this Dict. does not record), . . .” 

101Tn dakinis, we have a plural in -s of dakini << Sanskrit dakini. Cf., e.g., P. 
Pe.uiot, TP 32(1936) .376, where “dakini” is a misprint for “ dakini.” 

For the Sanskrit dakini cf. Monter-WiLuiaAMs, op. cit., p. 480b: 

“ Dakini, f. (of °ka, Pan. iv, 2,51, Pat.) a female imp attending Kali (feeding on 
human flesh), .. .” 

102 Finot (op. cit., p. 159 §40) has “ Rakshasas.” 

In mayus we have a plural in -s of mayu. Cf. note 19 above for mayun, a plural 
in -n of mayui. 

*°8TIn jobon we have the converbum modale in -n of jobo- “to suffer.” Kowa- 
LEWSKI (3.2378a-b) has only the form joba-. For examples of the form with the 
labial vowel (0) in the second syllable as attested in the Secret History cf. Erich 
Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 91. 

104 See note 77 above. 

7° T.e., as explained below (157b8-158a8) . 

16 Y e. Santadiu-a (Santideva). 

*°7 For iigegii see note 188 below. 

*°8 The Mongolian Sukawati< Uighur Turkish Sukawati< Sanskrit Sukhévati. For 
the Uighur Turkish form cf. von GaBAIN, op. cit., 2. 385a: 

“ sukawati< skr. sukhdvati, das Westliche Paradies der Buddhisten || Budistlerim 
garbi cenneti.” 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit Sukhdvati, cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 597: 

“ Sukhavati (cf. sukhakara), with or sc. lokadhatu, the world of Amitabha or 
Amitayus, from which AvalokiteSvara also comes (Kv 17.21 ff.; but in Kv also it is 
Amitabha’s world, 21.8, cf. 18.7): ...” 

*°°T.e., “May it be that all living beings which exist purify their thoughts and 
thereby get to hearing the voice, etc.” 

°TLit., “the [fact of] saying.” 

11 See 157b13-14 above. See also note 94 above. 

2 Te. Santideva. 
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413 See note 79 above. 

™4T e., Cosgi Odsir. 

157 e, Santadiu-a (Santideva). 

11° For the expression sas-in-dur oro- see note 58 above. 

17 Lit., “at the moment when he (i.e., Santideva) expresses wishes accomplishing 
the thoughts of those who have entered into the religion.” 

48The expression bursang quwray is registered in KowAaLewsk1 (2.1221b) as 
“bursang quwaray” with the meanings: “assemblée ou réunion (des religieux boud- 
dhiques).” Cf. also the Kalmuk bursn xow*r*yip which Ramstept, op. cit., p. 62a, 
registered as follows: " 

“bursn B | bursn, xow*ryip die geistlichen priesterschaft, ménchtum [bursan < uig. 
“<< skr. buddha sangal.” 

As for bursang, it is not clear from the manner in which Ramstept, indicated 
the etymology: “<uig.<<skr. buddha sanga” whether he envisaged a Chinese inter- 
mediary or not. ; 

In his remarks on the word burgan in note 1 on page 158 of his article “ A propos 
des Comans” in JA g5 (1920) .125-185 (see note 31 above), Paul Petuior observed: 
“ Toutefois, le paralfélisme apparent de bursan, qu’on est un peu tenté d’expliquer 
par bur + san (= sangha, ch. seng), m’empéche d’écarter aussi délibérément lhypo- 
thése de M. de Staél-Holstein.” 

On page 78 of his article “ Chinese in the Uighur Script . . . ,” B. Csoncor discussed. 
as we have seen (see note 29 above), both the Uighur Turkish burgan and pursanq 
As for the latter he remarked: 

“. . . The word pursang was taken to be of Chinese provenience by F. W. K. Miiller 
but of Sogdian origin by Benveniste.*? It is doubtful however, if the variant pursong 
should be traced back to Sogdian influence. The more so since [22] ACh b‘jiuat, the 
Chinese equivalent of U pur-, appears in TibK also as bur; in the Kan-on we find the 
equivalent of pursang, pursong in the form putu sou.?*” 

The “[22]” refers to the Chinese character HE . 

Notes 12 and 13 on page 105 read as follows: 

“12 Bulletin de la Société Linguistique de Paris, 1946, p. 189.:” bursang vient 
de sogd. piirsang “ensemble de la communauté religieuse ”.”” 

“38 Tt seemed well-advised to transcribe the Kan-on and the Go-on words according 
to the kana instead of the modern pronunciation in order to secure a reading that 
seemed nearest to the original pronunciation. For the same reason p was employed 
in these words instead of the modern h and f.” 

In note 1 on page 15 of “ Altaistica” Pentti AALro remarked, with reference to the 
syllable bur in burgan, “to be traced back to some dialectal form of the Ancient 
Chinese b‘iuat > Mandarin -‘fo, Cantonese fot (Karlgren Anal. Dict. p. 48, No. 47)” 
(op. cit., p. 15): 

“We have probably this very bur in bursan which occurs in the common hendiadyoin 
bursan quwarag ’the Buddhist Community’, where say no doubt is derived from 
Sanskr. sangha, quwarag being borrowed from the Uigurian quwray, which translates 
already Sanskr. sangha.” 

For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 475¢, and von 
GaBaln, op. cit., p. 305b. 

For the Sanskrit Buddha see note 29 above. For the Sanskrit samgha cf. Montrr- 
WiiraMs, op. cit.. p. 1129¢: “. . . (esp.) the whole community or collective body or 
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brotherhood of monks (with Buddhists; also applied to a monkish fraternity or sect 
among Jainas), Budd.; Sarvad.; MWB. 176.” 

As for quwray (> quwaray), it is a Uighur Turkish word in origin. Cf., e.g., Bane 
and von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 496b: “Schar, Versammlung.” Cf. also von Gasary, 
op. cit., p. 331b: “ Versammlung, Schar, Gemeinde der Ménche.” As such, it appears 
to be the Uighur Turkish equivalent of the Sanskrit samgha (see above). 

For the Mongolian forms cf. Vuaprmircov, CpaBHiiTeibHaa rpaMMaTHKa, p. 255 
§135, p. 300 §160, p. 301 $161, p. 342 §187a, and p. 381 $241. 

1° Tn a letter dated 24 August 1952 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt observed: 

“Dans ces lignes 7-11 Cosgi Odsir dit que ces “ voeux pour les moines” ont un 
double objet: ils sont d’abord pour les moines en général et ensuite pour ceux qui, 
parmi ces moines, sont des “ merged”, et il ajoute qu’il va commencer par expliquer 
le premier.” 


12907 


I.e., “is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicaryadvatara on which I 
am commenting].” 

721 With these words (159a12) Cosgi Odsir closed his quotation of four stanzas 
(dérben Sliig) of the Bodhicarydvatara (§§42-45) (158b11-159al2) . 

22 Cosgi Odsir, in his commentary below, remarks (159a13-159b3): ‘They mean: 
* That which is called jrly nom-ud (“edicts and laws”) is [these] three: winai (vinaya) 
(“discipline”), sudur (sitra) (“scripture”), and abidarim (abhidharma) (“ meta- 
physics ”). [159b] Let them excellently spread unto the multitude by actions such as 
reading them [such as they have been recorded] by writing, citing [them] by mouth 
(i.e., orally) after they shall have been fixed in the memory, preaching [them], hearing 
[them, when one preaches them], and copying (lit., “ writing’’) [them] 

#28 T.e., orally. 

124 For the orthography jogilduyad (> jokildwyad) see note 47 above. 

For another example of jogildu- in the sense of “to be on good terms” cf. jogilduju 
(l. 36), joqilduqui-aéa (1. 36), and jogilduqun-i (1. 38) in the Bitig of Oljeitii of 
1305 to Philippe le Bel. 

°5Tn ayay-qa tegimlig-iid we have a plural in -iid of ayay-ga tegimlig < Uighur 
Turkish ayag-ga tegimlig “attaining to the bowl,” i.e, “monk.” KowaLewsxi 
(1.127a) has ayaya tegimlig “celui qui recoit l’auméne dans un vase, Guélong, prétre 
[sic] bouddhique, religieux mendiant.” 

That ayaya tegimlig, however, is an incorrect form of ayay-qa tegimlig (< ayaq-qa 
tegimlig) is clear from the remark of N. Poppe on page 674 of his valuable article 
“ Beitriige zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache”” in AM 1 (1924) .668-675: 
“Das Wort ajay-ga tegimlig < Uig. ajaqg-qa tegimlig ,,der Schale zukommend “ (Rad- 
loff, Tisastvustik, S. 49), ,, ehrwiirdig “ (Miiller, Uigurica II, S. 103), welches durch die 
Mongolen mi®verstanden wurde so, da die Form ajag-qa als Nominativ aufgefaBt 
wurde, und die mongolische Form ajaya Schale” entstand kommt noch in der 
urspriinglichen Form vor: Z 126, f. 2r., 4r., 5r. usw. ajay-qa tegimlig ,, Ménch “.” 

For another example cf. ayay-ga tegimlig in a passage of the Kitagara sutra cited 
by N. N. Poppe on page 184 of his KBaqpaTHaa mucbMeHHocTh [Square Writing]. 

For the Mongolian form ayaya takimlig cf. Vuapiircov, CpaBHiTeabHad rpaM- 
mMaTHKa [Comparative Grammar], pp. 138-139 §73. 

For the Uighur Turkish ayaq cf. von Gapatn, op. cit., p. 297a. Cf. also MaLov, op. 
cit., p. 356a. 

For the Uighur Turkish tégimlig cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 502b. Cf. also 
MALoyv, op. cit., p. 428b. 


Par 
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126 Tn aylay orod “ solitary places,” i.e., “ places of retreat,” we have a plural in -d 
of aylay oron, an expression which is not registered in Kowaewsk1 (1.138b-139a) , 
but which is attested four times in the present text 160a4; 163al; 163b3,5). The plural 
form aylay orod also is attested once again (163b3-4). See also the expression aylay 
oron sayurin (160a8). 

27 Lit., “ becoming [people] for whom, if they use their minds, it will do.” In this 
instance, bolqu is used as a nomen substantivum. See also sedkil-iyen diyan-dur [7] 
jarubasu bolqu bolyaju in 160a6-7 below. 

128Tn Simnanéa-nar we have a plural in -nar of simnanéa < Uighur Turkish simnané 
< Buddhist Sogdian smn’né [= Samndné] “ nun,” which seems to be a Sogdian feminine 
form of the Sanskrit sramana. Cf. Viaprmircov, “ Mongolica I,” pp. 322-323; 325. For 
the Mongolian form éibayanéa cf. Vuaptmircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 325, and for the 
forms “ sibayanéa ~ Gibayanéa” cf. VLapimircov, CpaBHiTebHasd rpaMMaTHKa [Com- 
parative Grammar], p. 147 §80. For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Banc and von 
GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 336a. 

For the Sanskrit sramana cf. Monter-WILLIAMS, op. cit., p. 1096b: “. . . a Bud- 
dhist monk or mendicant (also applied to Buddha himself, cf. MWB. 23 &c.; . . .” 

12° The expression ger-teéegen ‘yar- “to issue ‘from their tents,” which also occurs 
in 162b12-13 (ger-tecegen [13] yarqu minu) and 163a13-14 (ger-teéegen [14] yarqu 
toyin) below, unquestionably is an equivalent of the Sanskrit pravraj “to go forth, 
proceed, depart from (abl.), set out for, go to (acc., loc. or dat.), SBr.; Up.; GrSrS.; 
MBh. &c.; to leave home and wander forth as an ascetic mendicant, SrS.; Mn.; MBh. 
&e.; (with Jainas) to become a monk, H. Paris.: . . .”. (Monrer-WILLIAMs, op. cit., 
p. 694c). Cf. the Chinese HGR (ch‘u chia) “ Pravraj; to leave home and become a 
monk or nun” Soornitt and Hopovs, op. cit., p. 166b. 

See also the expression ger tergen-iyen talbi- “to forsake ‘their tents and carts’” in 
160a12-13: ger tergen-iyen [13] talbiju. For ger tergen see also the words ger |12| 
tergetii (“ possessing tent and cart”) in 165b11-12 below in the passage which reads: 
basa ger [12)} tergetii. singtaraju yabuqu-aéa tonilyaju. “liberating me from living dis- 
couraged while possessing ‘tent and cart,’ .. .” 

*8°The word éiysabd [= éiysabad]< Uighur Turkish éxsapt< Manichaen Sogdian 
éx#’pa[= cixsapad] < Sanskrit siksépada “commandment.” Cf. Viaptmircov, “ Mon- 
golica I,” p. $21. For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., 
p. 476c, and von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 306b-307a. 


For the Sanskrit siksapada cf. Monter-WiL1AMs, op. cit., p. 1070a: “. . . -pada, n. 
moral precept, Buddh.; . . .” For the Buddhist Sanskrit siksépada cf. Epcerton, op. 
cit., p. 527b: 


" siksapada, nt. (Skt. in Harsac.;= Pali sikkhapada, see also sisya®), moral 
commandment; .. .” 

*81 The word ebderekiii, nomen futuri in -kiii of ebdere- “to be broken,” is used 
here as a nomen substantivum. It is the subject of both éékegiildejii and arilyaqun 
boltuyai. 

*82The word édkegiildejii (lit., “suffering the action of causing to grieve”) is the 
converbum imperfecti in -jii of éékegiilde-, the passivus in -de- of édkegiil-, the 
causativus in -giil- of édke- “to grieve,” an earlier form of the word é6ké-, which we 


find registered in KowaLewsk1 (3.2229a) with the transcription “tsugheku” and the 
meanings: “ étre persécuté, étre en disgrace, étre en exil: *errer sans protection: *étre 
désespéré, perdre tout l’espoir.” From the Kalmuk tsék®xa (G. J. Ramsrtepr, op. cit., 
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p. 481b) and the Ordos pZé‘*x6ré- (A. Mosrarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.212b) it is 
clear that the word must be vocalized ééke- (> é6k6-). For a discussion of -e-> -6- in 
the second syllable under the influence of the 6- vowel in the first syllable cf. 
Nicholas Poppe, “ Remarks on the Vocalism of the Second Syllable in Mongolian,” 
HJAS 14(1951) 189-207 (pp. 203-206). See note 170 below. 

183 The words degedii térél registered in Kowatewsk1 (3.1948a) are defined 
“naissance illustre ou noble.” That definition, however, is not applicable in this 
instance. 

284 Gosgi Odsir, in his commentary below, remarks (160b5-6): tede ber nom [6]-un 
jasay yabudal anu buu kii edberetiigei “let those also not break their code and 
conduct of the law.” 

**5 Te., as explained below (159a13-160b7) . 

26 Tit.. “they (i.e., these four sliig [sloka}) say.” For the words kemekii boluyu 
see 160b6-7 below. 

‘87 Ror the Mongolian winai (<< Sanskrit vinaya) cf. KowaLewski 2.2667b, where 
both winai and its translation nomoyadqal are registered. Cf. also W. A. Unxric, 
“Aus den letzten Jahrzehnten des Lamaismus in RuBland,” Zeitschrift fiir Bud- 
dhismus und verwandte Gebiete, Siebenter Jahrgang (Neue Folge Vierter Jahrgang) 
Erstes Heft (1926), pp. 185-151 (p. 144). 

For the Sanskrit winaya cf. Monter-WiLLiaMs, op. cit., p. 97lc: “. . . (with Bud- 
dhists) the rules of discipline for monks, MWB.55 &c.; . . .” 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit vinaya cf. Epcerton op. cit., p. 489a: 

“Vinaya, m. (= Pali id.), (book of) discipline, one of the sections of the canon: 
Mvy 1414 (after sitram, abhidharmah); siitra-vinayabhidharmena Lank 290.8; . . .” 

*88 The Mongolian abidarim << Sanskrit abhidharma (“ metaphysics ”). KowALEwsk1 
(1.44a) registered only the “learned” forms abidarm-a and abhi dharm-a (mis- 
printed ebhi dharm-a) and their Mongolian translations: ilerkei nom and ilede nom-un 
ayimay “loi manifestée: métaphysique.” 

For the Sanskrit abhidharma cf. Monter-Witu1aMs, op. cit., p. 63b: “. . . the 
dogmas of Buddhist philosophy or metaphysics. . . .” 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit abhidharma cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 5la: 

“ Abhidharma, m. (= Pali Abhidhamma), n. of the third section of the Buddhist 
canon: Mvy 14138; .. .” 

*8°T e., the winai (vinaya), sudur (siitra), and abidarim (abhidharma). 

4° Lit., “by [the actions] headed by.” 

Te. orally. 

“48 Lit., “writing.” 

*43 For jogilduyad see note 124 above. 

*44Te., the doradu kiirdiin (“lower wheel”) (see ll. 6-8 below), the dumdadu 
kiirdiin (“middle wheel”) (see Il. 9-11 below), and the degedi kiirdiin (“upper 
wheel”) (see ll. 11-18 below) . 

Cf. also William Edward Sootmitt and Lewis Hopous, A Dictionary of Chinese 
Buddhist Terms (London, 1937), p. 78b: 

i = The three wheels: (1) The Buddha’s (a) yy body or deeds; (b) 
mouth, or discourses; (c) v5 mind or ideas. .. .” 

MST e., doradu kiirdiin. 

“6T e., iiile-yin kiirdiin. 

“47 For kereg jaray cf. KowaLewsk1 (3.2801b): “les affaires en général.” Cf. also 
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Kowatewsk1 (3.2510b-25ila), where kereg jariy (2510b) is a misprint for kereg 
jaray (25lla): “affaires en général; besoins: *recpect [sic], estime, considération, 
civilité, politesse: des priéres publiques.” 

48 T e., dumdadu kiirdiin. 

14°T e., sonosqui sedkikiii kiirdiin. 

15° Tit., “[actions] headed by.” 

151 T e., degedii kiirdiin. 

1827 e., biitiigen kigiyekiii kiirdiin. 

*°8 For a reference to the two hundred and fifty Giysabd (siksdpada) cf. Encerton, 
op. cit., p. 527b: “(250 Si°).” 

*54 For this word (and its Sanskrit equivalents) cf. KowaLewsk1 2.1142b. 

*°> For the orthography jogistu (> jokistu), i.e., with -g- instead of -k-, see note 
47 above. 

45° Tn a letter dated 20 June 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostazrt commented as 
follows on the question of the subject of the verbs targayaju and bolyaju: 

“ Quant a la phrase elle-méme dont les mots sedkil-iyen . . . bolyaju ne sont qu’un 
membre, elle n’est pas si difficile 4 comprendre; mais elle est difficile a traduire 
intelligiblement en nos langues. La difficulté vient des deux causatifs targayaju et 
bolyaju. Ces deux verbes ont un sujet sous-entendu qui est distinct des ayay-a 
tekimlig, lesquels sont sujets de jarubasu bolqu et de bisilyaqui boltuyai. Supposez 
que le phrase soit: Tere aylay oron-dur ber éngge dayun terigiiten qamuy wisai- 
nuyud-tur alyasaqu sedkil-iyen tarqayaju biiriin sedkil-iyen diyan-dur jarubasu bolqu 
bolju diyan bisilyaqui boltwyai, il n’y aurait pas de difficulté 4 traduire. Mais du fait 
que le commentateur a introduit un second sujet en écrivant alyasaqu sedkil anu 
targayaju au lieu de alyasagu sedkil-iyen tarqayaju, et bolyaju au lieu de bolju, 
il faut, pour étre clair, exprimer ce sujet, quand on traduit la phrase en une de nos 
langues. S‘il s’agissait d’un texte chrétien, nous comprendrions que ce sujet sous- 
entendu est Dieu, mais j’ignore qui on doit considérer comme sujet dans un texte 
comme celui-ci. . . . Supposé qu’on puisse prendre Bouddha pour sujet—ce dont je 
ne suis nullement sir—voici donc comment je traduirais: “Et dans cet endroit 
solitaire, lorsque [Bouddha] aura dispersé leurs pensées qui pourraient étre distraites 
par toutes les choses qui affectent les sens, telles que la couleur et le son, que, [Bouddha] 
les rendant capables d’appliquer leurs pensées 4 la méditation, ils puissent se livrer a 
la méditation! ”. .. .” 

The ultimate solution of this problem must be left to the competence of a 
Buddhologist. 

*87 The Mongolian wigai< Uighur Turkish wigai< Sanskrit visaya. For the Uighur 
Turkish forms cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 5l1le: “ wigailiy, figailiy (von skr. 
visaya) zu den Sinnen gehirig,” and von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 350a: “ wigay, fisay < skr. 
visaya Sinnesobject || .. .” and “ wigayliy zu den Sinnesobjekten (wigay) gehérig 
ss, 

In Kowatewsk: (3.2667b) we find: wigai, its translation oron (“place”), and 
bigai with the cross reference “Cf. p. 1184,a.” In Kowa.ewsk1 (2.1134a) we find 
both bigai and wigai with the definitions: “lieu, demeure, refuge, asyle; *contrée, 
province; “objet des sens, organes des sens.” 

For the Sanskrit visaya cf. Monter-W1Lu1AMs, op. cit., p. 997a-b: 


. anything 


perceptible by the senses, any object of affection or concern or attention, any special 
worldly object or aim or matter or business, (pl.) sensual enjoyments, sensuality, 
Kath Up.; Mn.; MBh. &c.; . . .” 
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158 Lit., “ headed [by].” 

5° The expression éngge dayun is not registered in KowAaLewsk1 (1.495b-496b). 
That éngge (“color”) is the equivalent of the Sanskrit rapa (“form”), however, is 
clear from such examples as éngge ner-e = ripandmani “forme et nom. Dans un sens 
c’est l’exi-[496]stence rélle, dans l’autre sens, la non-existence illusoire” (pp. 495b-496a) 
and éngge iigei yirtinéii = aripadhatu (The form “ artupadhatu” in Kowa.Ewsk1 is 
a misprint.) “le monde sans couleurs ou sans formes, le monde immatériel ” (p. 496a) . 

286° See note 156 above. 

7°2 See note 43 above. 

+62 Lit., “let there become the fact of contemplating.” 

163 Ror the orthography gilbar-a (> kilbar-a), see note 47 above. 

2°4 Lit., “headed [by].” 

165 For the expression degel qubéan ~degel qubéasun cf. note 89 on page 90 of “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1838 in Memory of Jigiintei” in HJAS 14(1951) .1-104. 
It is synonymous with the expression qubéasu qunar registered in KOoWALEWSKI 
(2.899b). As for qubéan, the form of which qubéasun is a derivative, cf. “ qubéa 
ls OneTbiii [dressed] 212” on page 445a of the CnvcOK MOHTOJbCKHX COB H3 


rnoccapun M6x-Myxanupi [“ List of Mongolian Words from the Glossary of Ibn- 
Mukhanna”] on pages 432-451 of N. N. Poprs’s Mounrombcknit cnoBpapb Mykar- 
auMaT an-Aga6 [Mongolian Dictionary Mukaddimat al-Adab], Parts I-II (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1938). 

°° The expression idegen qoolai (lit., “food and throat”) is not registered in our 
dictionaries. I have not found it elsewhere attested. 

87 See note 129 above. 

168 For the word toyin cf. note 197 on page 111 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1846...” 

For the Mongolian toyin < Uighur Turkish toyin cf. VLaprmircov, CpaBHiTembHaa 
rpamMMarTHka, p. 284 §149 and p. 353 §352. For the Uighur Turkish form cf. Bane and 
von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 505c: “toyin =chin. 34). tao-jén? Ménch. IIB 26. VA 
23.” Cf. also von GaBAIN, op, cit., p. 348a, where the Chinese etymology is given with- 
out a question mark: “ toyin<chin. 34 A. tao-jén Ménch || rahip.” It is, in my opinion, 
very doubtful that the Uighur Turkish toyin could be the Chinese tao-jen. To judge 
by the word “ tavéay < chin. ae tao-ch‘ang sakraler Platz || ilahi yer” in von 
GaBaln, op. cit., p. 8388b, the Chinese tao< A.C. ‘d‘éu’ (Karucren, no. 978) was tav, 
not to in Uighur Turkish. Cf. also the Mongolian dau< A.M. d‘ay in line 39 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. also note 194 on page 
124 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” As for the Chinese jen \, 
<A.C. aiéjén (Karuoren, no. 930), to judge by the word jen {= (Bana and von 
GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 517c) which is Zin in Uighur Turkish, it would probably have been 
transcribed Zin, not yin. Cf. also the Mongolian 3-in< A.M. Zin in line 1 of the 
“cap” of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1838 and in lines 


2 and 6 of the text proper of the same inscription. Cf. also note 10 on pages 73-74 
of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1888 . . .” Cf. also, op. cit., p. 85, n. 69, for 
sin, instead of 3-in. 

Cf. also B. Csoncor, op. cit., pp. 77-78: 

“The entire volume of the material collected on the principles suggested [78] above, 
had to be restricted in a few cases. It was found unavoidable to exclude a few glosses 
from further examination. These include two groups of words: 
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a) Words where the Chinese provenience could not be established without doubt. 
Such were: toyin (variant toyun?, toyon?) ’ priest’~[14] ACL d‘éu nzién. Though 
SC gives y as an equivalent of ACL nz, and though this seems to be corroborated by 
a few modern dialects, nevertheless our other glosses do not contain any other similar 
instances. The variant makes the Chinese origin of the word even more doubtful. . . .” 

169 Tn his letter dated 20 June 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 


“Tl faut comprendre mén deger-e = mén [ebderegsen] deger-e “au moment méme 


{ou ils sont violés] ”.” 

Another interesting example is found in Louis Licer1, Le Subhdsitaratnanidhi mon- 
gol, Un document du moyen mongol, Partie I (Budapest, 1948) [= Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Hungarica VI), p. 4 (I 4a23), in the passage which reads (I 4a19-24): 

goriiged-iin qan arslan 6lésbesii ber: 

jayan-u ekin mén degere qayaluyu * 

“Even if the lion, king of the wild animals, be famished, 
At the same moment he breaks the head of an elephant.” 

On page 6 of his article “ Altaistica” in Studia Orientalia XVII:7 (1952), pp. 
1-17, Pentti AaLro translated these words as follows: “Though the King of the wild 
animals, the Lion, be starving, the leader of the elephants is in an instant slain by 
him.” 

In a letter dated 23 January 1954 the Reverent Antoine Mostarrr wrote: 

“P.S. Dernigrement en fouillant l’armoire oi je conserve mes mss, mongols, j'ai 
découvert un fragment d’un Sayin iigetii erdeni-yin sang imprimé. Je ne me rappelle 
pas ou j’ai trouvé ce fragment et je ne savais pas méme que je le possédais. I] ne doit 
pas venir de chez les Ordos. Le fragment va du f. 3 au f. 78. La rédaction n’est 
pas la méme que celle qu’on lit dans le mss. de M. Ligeti; elle est plus moderne. Le 
texte que vous avez cité dans une note du BC est donné ici comme suit: (f. 3a) 
Goriiged-iin qayan élésbesii-je jayan biikiii-yin tarikin-i qayalum. ‘ Le roi des animaux 
sauvages, méme s’il est affamé, fend la cervelle 4 tous les éléphants ’.” 

In another letter dated 29 January 1954 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt added: 

“ Cette édition du Sayin iigetii erdeni-yin sang dont je posséde un fragment a comme 
titre Erdeni sang neretii sayin iigetii sastir. C’est la le titre d’aprés le colophon.” 

17°Tn é6ken we have a converbum modale in -n of édke- “to grieve.” For ééke- = 
é6k6- see note 182 above. 

171 See note 134 above. 

*72T e., is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicaryadvatara on which I am 
commenting]. 

278 Although Cosgi Odsir says dérben iliig (“four sloka”), he cites, as a matter of 
fact, only three. The fact that third dliig, however, which runs from gamuy amitan to 
boltwyai in 161al-4, is punctuated after iiiledéii in line 2 by the use of the dérbeljin éeg 
“ quadrangular point,” i.e., “, seems to suggest, at first glance, that qamuy amitan 
. . . tagil iitledéii constituted one Sliig and éaylasi iigei . . . boltwyai another. That this 
cannot be the case, however, is clear not only from the fact that a Sliig must consist 
of four verses, but also from the fact that Cosgi Odsir uses the word badag for the 
verses which do not constitute a dliig. See yurban badag-i in 158a9. See also ene nigen 
jarim Sliig-i “this one and a half Sliig” in 162a7. Whatever be the reason for which 
the dérbeljin éeg is used after iiiledéii in line 2 of 16l1a—possibly an inadvertence 
attributable to its use twice after boltwyai in line 4 of 16la, it is clear that the words 
qamuy amitan .. . boltuyai constitute a single Sliig corresponding to §48 in Vuapt- 
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mircov’s edition of the Bodhicarydvatara (op. cit., p. 167) and Finor’s translation 
of the Sanskrit original (op. cit., pp. 159-160). 

174 These words occur in 161a5. 

1757 e., “having conducted themselves in such a manner that they be honored 
{because of their virtues].” 

278 Tn his letter dated 20 June the Reverend Antoine Mostazrt remarked: 

“ Olqu est ici = “ acquérir [le nécessaire & la vie, trouver la subsistance]”. Ol- est 
employé ici dans un sens absolu.” 

*77 See note 65 above. 

78 The form jobolang ~ jobalang, the only form registered in KowaLEwski (3.2379b) . 
For an example of the form with the labial vowel (0) in the second syllable in the 
Secret History cf. Erich Harniscu, Worterbuch, p. 91. 

27° As is clear from Cosgi Odsir’s commentary below, the words mayui jayayan-u 
jobolang are to be understood as (161al8): yurban mayui jayayan-u jobolang “ the 
sufferings of the three bad destinies.” 

See also note 192 below. 

18° Here, as is clear from Cosgi Odsir’s commentary below, the word gatayuji- does 
not mean “to mortify oneself,” as in 156a5 (qatayujiyéi), but “to be diligent.” The 
pertinent passage in the commentary reads (161al4): buyan-tu iiile-diir es-e qatayuji- 
basu “even if they have not been diligent in [the accomplishment of] meritorious 
works.” See also note 18 above. 

For gatayujiyad biigetele, i.e., the converbum terminale of the verb bii- used in 
conjunction with a verb of which the form is a converbum perfecti, cf. dgteged 
biigetele in the Biéig of Busayid Bayatur Qan of 1820: [Document III (Fig. 30), |. 7] 
égteged [Document III (Fig. 29), 1. 1]. Cf. “ The Mongolian Documents ... ,” pp. 
26-27. 

See also note 20 above. 

**1 Here beyes-iyer is an instrumental of manner. 

182 Lit., “which are excessive from.” 

*8° For the orthography tagil (> takil) see note 95 above. 

*84 For éaylasi iigei see note 33 above. 

*8° See note 77 above. 

*86T e., as explained below (160b9-161a4) . 

*87 The word budayusi is an accusative in -i of budayus, a plural in -s of budayu 
“foolish,” “stupid.” For the word budayu ef. “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362 ...,” pp. 127-128, note 280. 

188 Lit., “ because [they will be] without ‘not.’ ” 

In a letter dated 30 June 19538, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt commented on 
the expression iilii iigegii as follows: 

“ Ulii iigegii m. & m. “sans ‘ne pas’” C’est l’équivalent de l’expression ordos wile- 
wg"é, ot wle = wlu = mo. iilii “ne pas”. En ordos on dit p. ex.: Bi wile-wg"é 
(Dict. ord. 755a), expression dont le sens est: “je n’objecte pas, je ne refuse pas, 
j'accepte, je consens, etc.”, m. & m. “moi, [je suis] sans ‘ne pas’”. Il faut com- 
prendre: “Chez moi n’existe pas le fait de [dire] ‘ne pas’” (= “mon consentement 
ne fait pas question”). Au lieu de Bi wile-wig"é on dit aussi Bi wile ce‘ké “je ne dis 
pas ‘ne pas’” (= “je ne dis pas que je ne veux pas”, ce qui veut dire: “ j’accepte 
ce que vous proposez, commandez, donnez, etc.”). 

“A propos de wie~wilut de Y’ordos, je ferai observer que le Mukaddimat al-Adab 
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a aussi la forme iile existant & cété de iilii. Ule existe aussi en mongol écrit, mais cette 
forme doit étre dialectale et la traduction qu’en donne Kowalewski (522b) est assez 
énigmatique. On voit toutefois 4 l’exemple de Kow. qu'il s’agit bien de tile = ili: 
iile kemebesii bolqu iigei, exemple que, tel qu’il est donné et abstraction faite du con- 
texte, je traduirais par: “s’il dit non, cela ne va pas”, c’est-a-dire: “il ne peut pas 
refuser, il doit accepter, il doit consentir, etc.”. 

“N.B. L’exemple ordos (755a) t‘a nama jawu, gui Bi wile-wig"é serait en mongol 
écrit: ta namayi yabu kemebesii bi iilii iigeyii “si vous me dites: ‘ allez’, je ne refuserai 
pas ”’.” 

Oats De 

*°° Lit., “which there are.” 

*°1 For the orthography jug, instead of jiig, see note 67 above. For the arban jiig 
cf. KowaLewsk1 (3.2418a): “dix points cardinaux: l’est, le sud-est, le sud, le sud- 
ouest, l’ouest, le nord-ouest, le nord, le nord-est, le zénith et le nadir.” 

292 For yurban mayui jayayan cf. also KowaLewski (3.2295b): “trois carriéres 
malheureuses, trois conditions mauvaises.” 

1° For the identification of this word I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine 
Mostagrt who, in a letter dated 12 July 1953, remarked: 

“Je pense qu'il faut lire iilegiii, autre forme de iilegii. Cf. mayu~mayui, qarangyu 
~ qarangyui, etc.” 

794 Lit., “ which formed itself.” 

°° For éole-tii [= ééle-tii] “ having cole” see note 39 above. 

*°6T.e., surpass in perfection. 

*°7 For a discussion of Candragomin, his dates, the meaning of his name, etc., cf. 
Sylvain Lévi, “La date de Candragomin,” the third of his “Notes chinoises sur 
l'Inde,” in BEFEO 3(1908) .38-53. As stated by Louis Renov in note 4 on pages 
XXVII-XXVIII of his tribute to the great French Sanskritist, “Sylvain Lévi et son 
oeuvre scientifique,” on pages XI-LI of the Mémorial Sylvain Lévi (Paris, 1937) (p. 
XXVIII): 

“... Dans la troisitme Note (préparée dés 1902 par une notice, La date de Can- 
dragomin, parue dans les Comptes rendus du I* Congr. int. des ét. d’Exir.-Or., p. 98), 
il soutient contre M. Liebich (qui tenait pour les v®-vi® siécles) que l’activité du 
grammairien bouddhiste Candragomin est 4 situer dans la 2° moitié du vue sieécle, 
pour la raison que Yi-tsing cite un auteur dramatique dent le nom serait a identifier 
avec Candragomin. Cette fixation a l’intérét de servir indirectement a la datation de 
Vasubandhu: elle est au centre d’un probleme épineux. Résumé des discussions 
ultérieures dans J. as., ‘32, I, p. 154, La Vatuée Poussin, Hist. de l’Inde dep. Kaniska, 
p. 64, et cf. encore l’article posthume, J. as., ‘36, I, p. 111.” 

7°8T.e., “at the moment when they become burgan, the bodies of men are better 
even than the bodies of tngri-ner.” 

79° Lit., “the might of.” 

*°°T.e., the decision “to conduct the living beings by relying on the way of the 
Burgan.” 

*° In his letter dated 12 July 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“ Udirud- doit étre une forme métathétique de udurid-.” 

°°? In his letter dated 12 July 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Je pense que duldudéu de la 1. 7 = dulduyidéu “s’appuyant sur ”’.” 

°°? For the form olui, a praesens-futurum in -i to which corresponds the praesens- 
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futurum in -yi in the Secret History, cf. Antoine Mostarrt, Sur quelques passages ..., 
pp. [107] and [197], who cites (p. [107]) the form oluyi found in §55 of the Secret 
History. 

2° For asuris, a plural in -s of asuri, cf. KowaLewskt (1.55a): “ Assouras, esprits 
malfaisants, mauvais génies, démons.” The Mongolian form asuri< Uighur Turkish 
asuri < Sanskrit asura. For the Uighur Turkish form cf. Bana and von GaBatn, op. cit., 
p. 466c, and von GaBaAtn, op. cit., p. 296a. 

For the Sanskrit asura cf. Monter-WILuiAMs, op. cit., p. 121a: 

“Asura, mfn. (1/2. as, Un.), spiritual, incorporeal, divine, RV.; AV.; VS; (as), 
m. a spirit, good spirit, supreme spirit (said of Varuna), RV.; VS.; . . . an evil spirit, 
demon, ghost, opponent of the gods, RV. viii, 96, 9; x; AV. &. .. .” 

2°° Tn gandarwis we have a plural in -s of gandarwi << Sanskrit gandharva. Kowa- 
LEWSKI (3.2429b) registered the “learned ” Mongolian forms gandharba and gandarba 
as well as their Mongolian translation iiniir idesitii with the definition “qui se nourrit 
d’une odeur: *Gandharva, danseur et musicien du ciel.” 

For the Sanskrit gandharva cf. Monrer-WitutaMs, op. cit., p. 346a. 

26 For garudi cf. garudi sibayun in Kowa.ewsx1 (3.2435b): “oiseau céleste qui 
est diversement représenté, comme une grue gigantesque, un vautour ou un aigle.” 
The Mongolian garudi << Sanskrit garuda. 

For the Sanskrit garuda cf. Monter-WILLIAMs, op. cit., p. 348c. 

[I avail myself of this opportunity to correct an error in note 215 on page 112 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1846 . . . ,” where I stated, with reference to 
the name Gandiragud (incorrectly transcribed Gantiragud) in line 26 of the Mon- 
golian text: “For an example of the first element of the name Gantira > Garudi in the 
later written language cf. the Cinggis qayan-nu éadiy, p. 170, 1. 1 and p. 188, 1. 11. Cf. 
also Scumipt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, p. 40, 1. 3, p. 50, 1. 5, and p. 100, 1. 10. 
Cf. also note 27 on page 354.” 

There is, of course, no relationship between Gandira, the first element in the Mon- 
golian Gandiragud < Sanskrit Grdhrakiita, and the Mongolian garudi, that is the second 
is not a development of the first, as I stated. Although the references to garudi cited 
in that note are valid in terms of garudi as such, they obviously belong here, not 
there. Note 215 on page 112 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1846 .. .” 
should, therefore, read as follows: 

#15 As remarked by PELLIoT on pages 228-229 of his review in TP 27 (1930) .228-229, 
“A la 1. 10, [229] la seconde montagne est bien la Grdhrakiita; . . .” (See note 213 
above.) Grdhrakita in Sanskrit means “ Vulture Peak.” Kowa.ewskr (3.2429a) 
only registered the form Gandarigud, but without a textual reference. On page 322 
of “Mongolica I,” B. Ya. Vuaprmircov remarked: “ckp. grdhrakuta [sic] > corg. 
kr’ytkwty > Mour. kridakuti, karidakuti.” [“Skr. grdhrakuta (sic)>Sogd. kr’ytkwty > 
Mong. kridakuti, karidakuti.”] Kowatewsk1 (2.819a) also registered the Mongolian 
translation of Grdhrakita, but, again, without a textual reference: Qajir éoyéalaysan 
ayula (lit., “The Mountain Where the Vultures Have Gathered”). As for gqajir 
“vulture,” KowaLewski (2.819a) only registered gajir sibayun “ gypaéte, griffon, 
condor (vulture gryphus) .” 

In note 1 on page 53 of his article “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan ” de M. W. Barthold ” 
in TP 27 (1930) .12-56, Paul Petiior remarked: 

“. . . Le seul qgajir enregistré dans les dictionnaires mongols désigne un oiseau plus 
ou moins fabuleux, identifié au grdhra ou “ vautour ” du bouddhisme et oi Kovalevskii 
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semble avoir vu une transcription de grdhra. Mais l’équivalence phonétique des deux 
mots ne va pas de soi, et il est tres possible que gajir Siba’un ait seulement signifié & 
lorigine I’ “ oiseau terrible ”; c’est aussi la l’oiseau gaéir (lire qajir) dont le nom s’est 
rencontré dans un texte jaghatai et dont Radlov (II, 340) ne savait trop que faire. 
Sur gadir et qajir, cf. aussi Vladimircov dans Doklady Ak. Nauk, 1929, 135 et 136.” 
For further remarks by Petuiort on the word gajir cf. Paul Pexurot, “Les formes 
turques et mongoles dans la nomenclature zoologique du Nuzhatu-'l-kulib” in BSOS 
6 (1931) 555-580 (p. 574, 67°, and p. 578, 84°.”] 

°°7 The Mongolian kinari of which the plural kinaris is registered in KowALEwskI 
(3.2521 b-2522a) with the definition “qui ont une téte de cheval” (p. 2522a): “ demi- 
dieux, monstres qui ont une téte de cheval ” is, in origin, the Sanskrit kimnara. 

For the Sanskrit kimnara cf. Monter-WiLL1AMs, op. cit., p. 2838a: “. . . “what sort 
of man?’ a mythical being with a human figure and the head of a horse (or with 
a horse’s body and the head of a man, Sis. iv, 38; originally perhaps a kind of 
monkey, cf. va-nara; in later times (like the Naras) reckoned among the Gandharvas 
or celestial choristers, and celebrated as musicians; . . .” 

*°5 In lwus-ud we have a plural in -ud of luus, itself a plural in -s of duu “ dragon.” 
For Iuu cf. KowaLewsk1 3.1965b-1966b. The Mongolian Jwu< Uighur Turkish luu ¢ 
Chinese lung BE . Cf. note 3 on page 85 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1346 .. .” For additional remarks by Paul Peuuior cf. his article “ Les formes turques 
et mongoles dans la nomenclature zoologique du Nuzhatu-l-ku/ub “in BSOS 6(1981). 
555-580 (p. 569, 50° and note 1 on the same page). It is the regular Mongolian 
equivalent of the Sanskrit naga (“dragon”). 

For the Uighur Turkish form cf. BANG and von GasaIn, op. cit., p. 485c, and von 
GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 318b. 

°° The translation which I have presented of this difficult passage is, essentially, 
that proposed by the Reverend Antoine Mostaernrt in his letter dated 12 July 1953. 
His own translation and remarks on the passage read as follows: 

“Je traduis les paroles de Candiragomi baysi comme suit: “Cette voie qui est 
trouvée par n’importe quel homme, doué des grandes forces qu’inspire cette pensée 
(m. & m. “de cette pensée”), qui s’est décidé & conduire les étres vivants en s’ap- 
puyant sur la voie du Bouddha, les tngri ne [la] trouvent pas, et les asuri ainsi que 
les autres: les gandarwis, garudi, kinari et les luus-ud ne [la] trouvent pas [non plus] ”. 

““ Cette voie” = cette voie 4 propos de laquelle, dans le Bodhicaryavatara, Can- 
tideva dit: Puissent-ils revétus d’un corps plus parfait que celui des tngri, prompte- 
ment devenir burgan (cf. 160b, 14-16la, 1). 

“Cette pensée” =a décision, l’intention bien déterminée de conduire les autres 
en s’appuyant sur Ja voie du Bouddha. 

“ Quant aux mots Tegiin-i ber Candiragomi baysi nomlarun, qui introduisent la 
citation de Candiragomi, et kemen nomlaysan-dur adali bolai, qui la ferment, je les 
traduis comme suit: “Et ceci, lorsque Candiragomi baysi I’a enseigné, [il a dit]: 
“Cette voie qui est trouvée (voir plus haut) .. . et les Juus-ud ne [la] trouvent [pas 
non plus] ’, dires qui sont conformes 4 ce qu’a enseigné [Cantideva].” 

The Sanskrit original of this passage probably is to be found in the Sisyalekha or 
“Letter to a Disciple” attributed to Candragomin. 


**°For the explanation of the words . . . kemen nomlaysan-dur adali bolai see 
the remark by the Reverend Antoine Mosraert, cited in note 209 above. 
“11 These words occur in 162a7 below. 
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2127 e., the bodistw-nar. 

*18The Mongolian biratikabud (not registered in KowaLewsk1)< Uighur Turkish 
pratikabut < Sanskrit pratyekabuddha. For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Bane and 
von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 492b, and von Gasain, op. cit., p. 325a. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit pratyekabuddha cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 379a: 

“ pratyeka-buddha, m. (= Pali pacceka-; also °kakhadgin, -jina, and pratyaya-bu®, 
see pratyaya 8), a Buddha for himself alone, who has won enlightenment but lives in 
solitude and does not reveal his knowledge to the world; in Mahayana-texts often 
mentioned with éravakas (followers of Hinayana) and bodhisattvas (Mahayanists), 
between the two: .. .” 

Cf. also Har Dayat, op. cit., pp. 3, 9-18. 

*%4In Sirawag-ud we have a plural in -ud of the Mongolian Sirawag< Uighur 
Turkish srvk < sanskrit sraévaka. Cf. Vuapimircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 321. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit sra@vaka cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 585a: 

“$ravaka (so in Skt., and Pali sivaka, in Skt. also of Jains and other sects), a 
(Buddhist) disciple, in Mahayana texts regularly used of followers of the Hinayana, 
passim: .. .” 

See also note 214 above. 

Cf. also Har Dayat, op. cit., pp. 1-2, 9-18. 

215 For the second half of Sliig (sloka) 50 which, for some curious reason, does 
not appear in this text, we must turn to VLApIMIRCovy, op. cit., p. 168. 

tengri asuri kiimiin-lige: 

sakiqui sedkil-iyer nasuda kiindiiletiigei + 

“Let the tengri and the asuri (asuras), together with men, 
Always honor [them] by thoughts which protect [them!.” 

*26T.e., as explained below (162a8-162b10) . 

17 Lit., “says.” This is kemekii bolai in 162b6 below. 

*8Tn a letter dated 21 July 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“L. 9. ... Je pense que Tere dans Tere ber sedkigseger, etc. se rapporte 4 tusa. 
Cf. 1. 2: tusa inu biitiikiii boltwyai.” 

71° For the orthography jogiyaqu (> jokiyaqu) see note 49 above. 

*2°Tn his letter of 21 July 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt remarked: 

“L. 10-12. Nigen tediii. Je pense que ces mots déterminent jiryalang, et non térdl. 
Je comprends: “autant que ‘un’”, c’est-a-dire “un peu.” Cf. l’expression iiéiigen 
tediii m. 4 m.: “ autant que ‘ peu’” = “un peu ”.” 

*21 Lit., “in the happiness of the fact of being delivered.” 

*22The Mongolian argand< Uighur Turkish arxyant < Sanskrit arhant. For the 
Uighur Turkish forms cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 465c, and von GABAIN, 
op. cit., p. 295a. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit arhant cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 67b: 

“arhant, also (MIndic) arahant, q.v., the ideal personage in Hinayana Bud- 
dhism, fourth and last stage in religious development (see srota-apanna), SP1.6 et 


It is interesting to observe that, in his entry on sravaka (see note 215 above), 
EpbcERTON, op. cit., p. 535, remarked: “‘ PTSD says a savaka is ‘ never an Arhant’, but 
see CPD s.v. araha(t) 2.” 

28 Lit., “by the might of.” 

7°4The Mongolian qiliné< Uighur Turkish giliné. Poppe, “ Beitrage,” p. 669, 
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observed: “vom selben Stamm [i.e., “ *gi-‘ machen’”—F. W. C.J, ein uigurisches 
Lehnwort qilinéa ,,Siinde“ (jetzt kilinée)< uig. qgiliné ,, Tat, bése Tat, Vergehen “, 
4 126, f. 2r., 12v., 16r., 16v., 20r., 24v., 32r. usw.; . . .” KowALewsk1 (3.2529b-2530a) , 
it is true, has only kilinée. His transcription “kilintsa” does not seem correct in the 
light of Poprs’s remarks. 

For the Uighur Turkish form giliné cf. Banc and von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 495a, and 
von GABAIN, op. cit., p. 328b (where we also find qilifc) . 

225Tn noydaju we have the converbum imperfecti in -ju of noyda-, the passivus in 
-yda- of no- (<ono-) “to attain the objective.” The word noyda- is defined “ étre 
frappé de la gréle, gaté par la gréle” in Kowatewski (2.694b-695a). This very 
restricted definition of the word seems to be based primarily on the example (p. 695a) : 
mondiir-tiir noydaysan “ frappé de la gréle, gaté par la gréle.” 

In a letter dated 15 April 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mosraprt made the following 
remark on the word no-: 

“ Remarque sur le mot no- (<ono-) “atteindre le but (en tirant)”. Le Manju 
iigen-ii_toli biéig définit ce mot comme suit (La référence de Kowalewski est in- 
exacte; il faut corriger 4, 2 en 4, 4): Nomui: Qarbuqui-dur éib éike qadan odqu ba 
gubtu yarqui-yi éém nomui kememiii “ Nomui: Le fait que, lorsqu’on tire de arc, 
[la fléche] va tout droit s’enfoncer [dans la cible] ou la traverse de part en part, tout 
cela on l’appelle nomui”. Pour qgada-, m. & m. “clouer, enfoncer un clou”, dans le 
sens ol1 ce mot est employé dans cette définition, cf. Dict. ord., 32la, s.v. xaDa- 
l’exemple ueturg't xapa- “monter tout droit 4 une grande hauteur (dit d’un 
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oiseau qui prend son essor)”, m. 4 m.: “enfoncer un clou dans le firmament ”. 

*°6 In the construction goro-tu sumun noydaju, the word sumun is in the absolute 
case. 

*27T have not succeeded in identifying this allusion. 

*28T.e., among. 

*2°'The name Modgalawana (<< Sanskrit Maudgalyayana) is not registered as such 
in our dictionaries. In KowaLewsk1 we find (3.2038a): Modgalwani (as well as 
Modgal-un kébegiin and Molon toyin), with the cross-reference: “ cf. s. v. Moongalyani, 
p. 2027, b.” On page 2027b we find: Modgaliyani (as well as Ebiir-iin térégsen). That 
KowALEWSKI was not certain about the reading of this word, his “ Moongalyani ” 
on p. 2038a notwithstanding, is evident from the fact that in his Russian definition 
he wrote: “MonranbaHa (Motranpanu?), uma ogHOoro u3> ILlakbamyHieBbIxb 
yueHuKos».” [“ Mongal’yana (Motgalvani?), name of one of the Sakbyamuni dis- 
ciples.”] There is no reference to the problem in the French definition which reads: 
“un des premiers disciples de Cakyamouni, qui s’était acquis la plus grande force 
surnaturelle. Cf. Burnouf, introd. 1, 181-2.” 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit Maudgalyayana cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 441a: 

“ Maudgalyayana, (1) also Maha-m°, = Pali Moggallana, gotra-name and usual 
appelation of Kolita, often paired with Sariputra as leading disciples of the Buddha.: 


2°°T e., the biratikabud and Modgaliwana. 

*91T e., Santa Diu-a. 

782 Tn KowALewskI (1.152a) uran arya is defined “ artifice, ruse; sagacité, finesse.” 
Cf. also uran arya iigegii “ simple, sans ruse, franc” (1.152a). Cf. also wran aryas-iyar 
“par des moyens sages et habiles” (1.152a), uran aryas “les meilleurs moyens” 
‘ ingénieux, artificieux ” (1.438a) . 


(1.438a), and uran aryatu 
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andes ye 

284T_e., is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicarydévatara on which I am 
commenting]. 

*85 For the meaning of the words oluy-a inaysi I am indebted to the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt who, in a letter dated $ August 1953, remarked: 

“Oluy-a inaysi = oluy-a inaru = oluy-a ediii =“ pas encore trouvé”. Les deux 
premiéres expressions veulent dire m. & m.: “de ce cété-ci du fait de trouver ”.” 

In another letter dated 12 August 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mosragrrr further 
remarked: 

“En ce qui concerne oluy-a inaysit (~inaru ~ediii), les deux premiéres formes ne 
se rencontrent que dans les anciens textes. A présent on écrit plutét olwy-a ediii et 
souvent sous une forme contractée: olwyadiii; mais cette derniére est basée sur une 
forme dialectale. Je ne me rappelle pas pour le moment ow j’ai lu la forme avec 
inaru, mais elle existe certainement. Pour celle avec inaysi, cf. Weller, Uber den 
Quellenbezug eines mongolischen Tanjurtextes, p. 25: tede sansar ece toniluya inaysi 
da.” 

Weller’s example may be found in Viaprmircov’s edition of the Bodhicarydavatara, 
X. p. 159 §3, 1. 1: tede sansar-aéa toniluy-a inaysi-da “so long as those will not have 
been delivered from the sansar (samsdra).” See also tegiini oluy-a [12] inaysi-da 
“before having found, [I say,] this [place]” in §168a11-12 below. 

For another example cf. Louis Licet1, Le Subhdsitaratnanidhi mongol, p. 4 (I4b1-5): 

asayuléan temeéeldiige inaysida: 

mergen-i uqan iilii cidayu: 

“So long as one has not questioned and disputed, 
One cannot comprehend a sage.” 

On page 6 of “ Altaistica,” Pentti Aauro tranlated this passage: “Until one has 
disputed and questioned a wise man, he can not comprehend him.” 

In still another letter dated 25 September 1953, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
wrote: 

“Pour la forme -ya inaru, voir Zamcarano, Letopisi, p. 25, 1. 19 olwy-a inaru, 1. 21 
uqay-a inaru.” 

These two examples to which my attention was drawn by the Reverend Antoine 
Mostarrt occur in the colophon of “Ms. A” of the Erdeni-yin tobéi of Sayang 
Seven, published by C. Z. Zamcarano on pages 23-25 of his Monrompcekue meTonucu 
XVII sexa (Moscow-Leningrad, 1936) {= Tpygn Muctutyta Boctokospesenua 
XVI], where we read (p. 25, Il. 19-22): 

tegiiber iinen kii bodi qutuy-i oluya inaru: 

terekii buyan-tu ori baysi-yi sitiigdekii: 

tegiilder aqu yosun-i uqay-a inaru: 

teyin alyasal iigegiii-e olan-i sonosuydaqu * 

So long as by him (i.e., the beneficent lama) you will not have acquired the 
true state of bodi (bodhi), 

Entrust yourself to that virtuous (?) young master. 

So long as you will not have perfectly understood the manner of being [of 
things], 

Likewise, without letting yourself be distracted, listen to the multitude. 

[N. B. The word tegiiber “ by him” refers to the term aéitu lama “ beneficent lama ” 
in line 12 above. For the expression bodi qutuy-i ol- cf. KowALEwskI 2.1177: “ accom- 
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plir l’intelligence de Bouddha, atteindre 1l’état d’un Bouddha, ou l'état de Bédhi.” 
For the expression baysi-yi sitii- (lit., “to venerate a master”) cf. the Ordos “saci 
su‘t‘u- prendre pour maitre (pour apprendre un art, etc.)” (Antoine Mostagrt, 
op. cit. 2.688b) and the Kalmuk “ baksig sithela mergn boldog wenn man dem lehrer 
vertraut, wird man weise (sprw.)” (Ramsrept, op. cit., p. 872a). Here baysi refers 
to the aéitu lama. As for the word ori of doubtful meaning, cf. KowaLewsk1 1.439b: 
“ seulement; solitaire; “jeune.” Cf. also ori Burqan-u [4] jayayabar “by the destiny of 
the (?) young Burqan” in the Altan Tobéi (= Scripta Mongolica I) I, p. 1, ll. 3-4. 
Cf. also the same words in the Altan Tobéi in the Cinggis qayan-u éadiy, p. 1, ll. 3-4: 
ort Burgqan-u jayay-a-bar.] 


For still another example with inaru cf. CysrKov, op. cit. 1.157, ll. 6-7: . . . sedkil 
ese niéuy-a [7] inaru basa basa bisilyaydaqui: “. . . so long as [one’s] thoughts have 
not abstained . . . , let one contemplate again and again.” 


It is interesting to observe that the negative ese is used here in conjunction with 
inaru. 

For still another example cf. the first line of the colophon to the Yeke 6ljei qutuy-un 
sudur [The Sutra of Great Happiness and Felicity] in Licet1’s Catalogue, p. 189, N° 
791 (25), where we read: ene buyan iiiles-iyer biiged (Licett has béged): burgan 
boluy-a (358r) inaru bi: “So long as I by these deeds of merit, then, have not yet 
become a burgan, .. .” 

In another letter dated 28 December 1953 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
remarked: 

“Pour -ya inaru, cf. aussi Schmidt (S. S.) p. 242, 1. 17: burgan-w qutuyi oluy-a 
inaru.” 

Scuunr, op. cit., p. 248, 1. 5 (from the bottom), translated these words: “ welche 
dieser Buddha-wiirde noch nicht theilhaft geworden sind, ... .” 

*8° For later orthographies of Manjusiri (<< Sanskrit Manjusri) cf. KowALewsk1 
(3.1976a) . 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit Mafjusri cf. Epcrrton, op. cit., pp. 414b-415a: 

“ Manjusri or °siri, °siri, in vss (for alternative forms see prec. items, and 
Manjusvara), n. of a celebrated Boddhisattva, with the stock epithet kumarabhita: 


As we see from Finort’s translation (op. cit., p. 160 §51) “par la grace de Maii- 
jugosha!,” the Sanskrit text has Mafijughosa. In his entry on Manjughosa, Encrerton, 
op. cit., p. 414b, remarked: 

“ Manjugosa = Manjusri q. v.; usually in verses: .. .” 

*°7Tn note 64 on page 166 of his translation, Finor explained his rendering “la 
Terre de Joie” (p. 160) as follows: ‘“ Pramuditabhimi: un des dix stades de la 
carriére de buddha.” 

*88 For the words ger-teéegen [13] yarqu mér see note 129 above. 

*8° The words kiiciin oroju function as an adverb of manner modifying aqu. 

*4°T.e., “ Even if I eat rather bad food, let me conserve my strength.” 

°41 For aylay oron-dur see note 126 above. 

*4°T.e., “each time that I shall experience the desire to see him.” 

*48T.e., “each time that I shall experience the desire to ask him some question.” 

*44 Here, again, the Sanskrit text has “ Majijughosha.” Cf. Frnort, op. cit., p. 160 §53. 

*4° The words kemekii urban Sliig eyin boluyu which occur in 168a6 below are a 
variation of the more usual formula kemekii 


sliig-i eyin uqaydaqu. 
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24° Tit., “say.” This is the translation of kemekii bolai in 163b6. 

247T have not succeeded in finding supporting references for this statement. 

248 The arban orod (“ten places”) are the ten bhimis in a bodhisattva’s career. 
Cf. Har Dayat, op. cit., pp. 270-291, for a discussion of the bhimis and the vihdras. 

249 Fynor, as we have seen (note 287 above), identified this as the “ Pramudi- 
tabhimi.” Har Dayat, op. cit., p. 278, in his discussion of the “seven bhimis” and 
the “thirteen viharas” in the Bodhisattvabhiimi (fol. 120a ff.) , states: 

“(1) Pramudita-vihara (The Station of Joy: Bo. Bhi, fol. 128a, 8 ff.). 

“Tt is a curious coincidence that the first bhiimi in the scheme of the Da. Bhi. 
[= Dasabhiimikasiitra—F. W. C.] has the same designation (pramudita). In this 
Station, a bodhisattva is distinguished for purity of thought. .. .” 

*50T e., “family.” See note 129 above. 

My translation of this long and difficult sentence beginning with tegiiber in line 8 
and terminating with bolqu boltwyai in line 14 is essentially that proposed by the 
Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt in a letter dated 12 August 1953, wherein he wrote: 

“Toute cette phrase, qui s’achéve par les mots ger-teéegen yarqu toyin bolqu 
boltuyai, est une de celles qui se comprennent plus facilement qu’elles ne se traduisent 
dans nos langues. 

“Les mots Manjusiri Bodistw-un sayin tus-a kiirgegdegsen-iyer sont 4 joindre au 
mot olwy-a, parce que c’est grace 4 Manjusiri qu’on trouve la “Terre de Joie” qui 
est appelée ici masi bayasqulang-tu oron. 

“En traduisant on ne peut suivre l’ordre du mongol parce qu’une traduction 
pareille présenterait un contresens et, de plus, serait incompréhensible. Je traduis 
comme suit: « C’est pourquoi moi aussi Santa Diu-a, [avant d’avoir trouvé] par le 
fait que les bons services de Manjusiri Bodistw [m’] auront été accordés—le tout 
premier endroit des dix endroits a nom |’Endroit trés Joyeux—avant d’avoir trouvé 
{dis-je] cet [endroit], puissé-je, continuellement, 4 chacune de [mes] renaissances, me 
rappelant et sachant mes renaissances antérieures, devenir un toyin qui sort de sa 
famille (m. & m.: “de sa maison ”)! > 

“Dans la traduction il faut placer oluy-a inaysi-da avant les mots Manjusiri . . . 
hiirgegdegsen-iyer. Autrement on fait un contresens. Pour cette raison j’ai dit: “. 
|avant d’avoir trouvé] par le fait . . .” et pour éviter que la phrase ne devienne incom- 
préhensible j’ai répété les mots “avant d’avoir trouvé ”.” 

*5 Lit., “so much as this, so much as that.” 

*5? Lit., “Let me be [of such manner] that the strength of [my] body enters and 
increases.” 

ag Oe dg 

*°*T.e., “is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicaryévatara on which I 
am commenting].” 

*°5 These words occur in 164a5. 

*56 Lit., “If Manjusiri (Mafijuésri) has, somehow, walked.” 

*57 See note 191 above. 

*°8T.e., “cause to disappear.” 

*5° Lit., “‘ While, at any time, there be a sky, if, at any time, there be living beings, 
when, then, I, too, exist, let me purify the sufferings of the living beings.” 

*°° This is the only example of jobalang in this text. Elsewhere we find jobolang. 
See note 103 above. 

oe talks Oe 
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262 Lit., “by happiness.” 

263 T e., as explained below (164a5-164b11) . 

*64 Tit., “say.” This is the translation of kemekii bolai in 164b9. 

265 Vit., “if I speak in resuming.” For another example of the words quriyun iigiile- 
cf. ediii tediiyiken quriyan iigiilesiigei “I shall tell abstracting ever so little . . .” in 
the Altan Tobéi [=Scripta Mongolica I], Vol. I, p. 1, 1. 2. Cf. also ediii tediii 
quriyan iigiilesiigei in the Altan Tobé published in the Cinggis qayan-nu éadiy, p. 1, 
Il. 2-3. 

266 See note 27 above. 

27 We have already encountered in this text the forms oytaryui (157b9) and 
oytoryui (156al, 156b9, etc.). The form oytoryu occurs only here (164a7). It is not 
registered in our dictionaries. For oytoryu~oytoryui cf. the examples mayu~mayui 
and garangyu~qarangyui as well as iilegii ~iilegiii cited in note 193 above. 

268 Tit., “has walked, bringing.” The word yabu- here is an auxiliary of continuity. 

2€°The Mongolian sansar< Uighur Turkish sansar<Sanskrit samsara. For the 
Uighur Turkish form cf. Banc and von GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 497b, and von Gasarn, 
op. cit., p. $82a. 

For the Sanskrit samsara cf. Monter-WiLut1AMs, op. cit., p. 1119b-c: “going or 
wandering through, undergoing transmigration, MaitrUp.; . . .” 

*7° T.e., “cause to disappear.” 

271 See notes 179 and 192 above. 

*72T.e., “which procures.” 

75 Te., “is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicaryavatara on which I 
am commenting].” 

*74' These words are found in 165al below. 

*75 Te, “remedy.” Cf. Frnot, op. cit., p. 160 §57: “ Unique reméde a la douleur 
du monde, .. .” 

276 The words gasin nom constitute, in effect, a compound meaning “ religion.” Cf. 
Finor, op. cit., p. 161 §57: “. . . que la religion dure longtemps, . . .” 

°77 The word éni-de is a dative-locative in -de of éni “long time.” Although both 
6ni and Gni-de are registered in KowaLEwsk1 (1.485a and 1.485b respectively) neither 
is vocalized. From the Kalmuck 6nz (G. J. Ramstent, op. cit., p. 296a), the Khalkha 
exe (A. R. Ringing, KpatKuii MOHTONbCKO-pyccKHit cmOBapb [Concise Mongolian 
Russian Dictionary] Moscow, 1947, p. 166b), and the form 6éni in the Mukaddimat 
al-Adab (Poppsr, op. cit., p. 277b), it is clear, however, that we must vocalize these 
words 6ni and 6ni-de. 

278 T_e., as explained below (165a2-165b3) . 

°7° Lit., “when one says.” This is kemebesii in line 9 below. 

78° See note 122 above. 

81 Lit., “having become.” 

*82T.e., remedy. 

*88 For this use of oréiqui (lit., “the fact of turning”) cf. oréilang-dur oréiqu “ se 
tourner dans sansara (le monde matériel)” in Kowatewskxr (1.469a). It is, in effect, a 
synonymn of sansar (samséara) . 

*°4The Mongolian nirwan < Uighur Turkish nirwan< Sogdian nyrf’n < Sanskrit nir- 
vana. Cf. Vuaprmircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 317, and CpaBHiteabHaa rpaMMaTHKa 
[Comparative Grammar], p. 381 §241. 

For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Banc and von Gasatn, op. cit., p. 486c, and von 
GaBaIN, op. cit., p. 320a. 
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For the Sanskrit nirvéna cf. Monter-WiiuiaMs, op. cit., p. 557c: “°vana, mfn. 
blown or put out, extinguished (as a lamp or fire), . . . ; (with Buddhists and 
Jainas) absolute extinction or annihilation (= sinya, L.) of individual existence or 
of all desires and passions, MWB. 187-139 &c.; . . .” 

285 Lit., “which suffer the action of causing to understand,” “which are made to 
understand,” hence “which are taught.” 

*5°T e., winai, sudur, etc. 

°87 Tit., “ There is the fact of saying, ‘[It is] the Doctrine of the Buddha.’ ” 

*88 The word kérg-iid is a plural in -iid of kérg. Although the latter is not registered 
in Kowa.ewskI, it is, in effect, the earlier form of the word kériig registered in 
Kowa.ewsk1 (3.2643a-2644a) with the definitions: “image ou statue de bouddha; 
peinture, portrait: reflect de la lumiére.” 

The word kérg is, in reality, the Uighur Turkish kérk~kérg. Cf. Banc and von 
GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 488c: “kérk, kérg Gestalt, Merkmal” and von Gasatn, op. cit., 
p. 316a: “kérk, kérg Aussehen, Gestalt, Schénheit, schén, Bildnis || géréniis, giizellik, 
giizel, resim.” 

8° The words beye kelen sedkil-iin kérg-iid appear to constitute a technical Buddhist 
expression. 

*°° The word ubasi-nar-a is a dative-locative in -a of ubasi-nar, a plural in -nar of 
ubasi < Uighur Turkish upasi< Sogdian ’wp’sy (= updsi)< Sanskrit upadsaka, Cf. von 
GaBAIN, op. cit., p. 347b, for the Uighur Turkish forms and their etymology. 

For the Buddhist Sanskrit wpasaka cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 147a: 

“upasaka, m., °sika, once °siki, f., lay-disciple (of the Buddha), passim: . . . 

*°1T.e., “is developed as follows [in the text of the Bodhicarydvatara on which I 
am commenting].” 

oe mee ee 

*°3In sayijidwysan we have the nomen perfecti in -ysan of sayijid- “to improve,” 
the -u- being a union vowel. Although the word sayijid- is not registered in Kowa- 
LEWSKI, it is the same as sayijira- found in 2.1279b with the meanings: “ plaire, étre 
agréable, embellir, devenir beau, s’améliorer; *se civiliser; *naitre, renaitre dans une 
meilleure condition.” 

*°4For the translation and explanation of this strophe I am indebted to the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt who, in a letter dated 28 October 1953, observed: 

“Nous avons ici deux phrases elliptiques. Le mot térégiiliigéi ne détermine pas 
Manjusiri mais est un mot par lequel Cantideva désigne sa propre personne, c’est lui 
qui est le buyan-tu sedkil térégiiliigét. Aprés le mot térégiiliigci, il faut suppléer 
mentalement biigesii. Ken n’est pas interrogatif. Biigesii n’est pas & traduire en nos 
langues par un conditionnel. Pour biigesii qu’il faut suppléer, cf. 1. 5. 

“ Je traduis les deux phrases comme suit: 

““ Grace a la bonté de qui [je suis] un [homme] produisant des pensées méritoires, 
pour [celui-la, c’est-a-dire pour] ManjuSiri je m’agenouille. Grace a la protection de 
qui [mes pensées méritoires] se sont améliorées, pour [celui-la, c’est-a-dire pour] mon 
bon maitre aussi je m’agenouille ”. 

“La construction extraordinaire que nous avons ici, et qui n’est pas mongole, se 
retrouve plus ou moins pareille, p. ex. dans la phrase suivante du méme Bodhicarya- 
vatara (Vladimircov, 75, 100, 1-2) Ken ber kiiliyesiin-i minu tayiluyéi boluysan tegiin- 
diir kerkin kilinglekii bi. “ Qui que ce soit qui a délié mes liens, contre celui-la comment 
me facherais-je? ” ” 


” 
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*°5T e., as explained below (165b8-14). 

°° See note 26 above. 

2°7 Lit., “from the fact of going, being discouraged.” 

The word dingtaraju is a converbum imperfecti in -ju of singtara-~ sintara- which 
is registered in KowaLewsk1 (2.1459b) with the following meanings: “se rompre, se 
briser; *s*humilier; *étre timide, perdre courage, avoir peur; ‘se livrer 4 la tristesse, 
s’affliger, se chagriner.” 

298 See note 129 above. 

2°°T e., “the meritorious thoughts.” 

8° In sayijidgayuluysan we have the nomen imperfecti in -ysan of sayijidqayul-, 
the -u- being a union vowel. The verb sayijidgayul-, not registered in KowALewsk1, 
is a double causative in -qa- +-yul- of sayijid- which we have just encountered in 
line 5 above. See note 293 above. Hence, sayijidgqayul- literally means “to cause to 
cause to improve.” 

891 For the orthography jogiyaju (>jokiyaju) see note 49 above. Cf. also “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” pp. 95-96, n. 11. 

802 Here and elsewhere in this colophon we find tayilbur, not tayilburi. See tayilbur-i 
(acc.) in 166a6 and tayilbur-i (acc.) in 167b6. The only form registered in Kowa- 
LEWSKI (3.1555a-b) is tayilburi “ éclaircissement, explication, commentaire.” From 
the examples in this colophon, however, it is clear that tayilbur ~ tayilburi. In Licett’s 
Catalogue, e.g., we find tayilbur on page 28, N° 87 (1), line 9 from the bottom of 
the page, but tayilburi-luy-a on page 184, N° 766 (1), line 5, and on page 277, N° 1032 
(9), in the next to the last line of that entry. 

Although N. Poppe, in his discussion of the suffix -buri/-biiri on pages 106-107 of 
“Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe . . . ,” does not mention the alternate form 
-bur/-biir, he does state (p. 107): 

“In den lebenden Mundarten ist dieses Suffix mit -bir (§19) zusammengefallen, 2. 
B. Kalm. iildiwr ‘ Rest’ zu iild‘- ‘ iibrig bleiben’, talwr ‘ Erklarung’ zu til?- ‘ erklaren ’ 
usw.” 

However, in view of the fact that, of the two examples he cites, the second 
(talagr) is precisely the word with which we are concerned here, it seems evident not 
only that the Kalmuk talwr< Mongolian tayilbur (~tayilburi), but also that the 
Kalmuk iildiwr < Mongolian iiledebiir (~iiledebiiri) or iiledbiir (~iiledbiiri) . 

Turning to §19 on page 104 of his article, we find that Poppe discussed the suffix- 
-bur/-biir in connection with adjectives of color and added: 

“‘ Ausserdem ist mit diesem Suffix eine Reihe amorpher deverbaler Nomina gebildet.” 

Of the examples which he gives: egebiir “chaleur du soleil” (KowALewsktr 1.230a), 
éliibiir “ maladif, faible de santé” (Kowatewsk1 1.530a), nwyulbur “ pli, rouleau ” 
(KowALEWSKI 2.681b) and degebiir “toit, toiture, couverture (d’une tente, etc.) ” 
(KowALewsk1 3.1736a), we find also registered in Kowa.ewsk1 side by side with 
nuyulbur the form nuwyulburi and side by side with degebiir the form degebiiri (and 
also degelbiirt) . 

It would appear, therefore, that the suffix -bur/-biir of the deverbal nouns cited by 
Popre is, in reality, not identical with that which forms adjectives of color, because 
it is rather a development of -buri/-biiri which, as stated by Poppe (p. 106 §20) 
forms nomina actionis. Hence the words egebiir (~*egebiiri), dliibiir (~ *éliibiiri) , 
nuyulbur ~nuyulburi, and degebiir~degebiiri should also be regarded as nomina 
acttonis. 
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308 For the expression jorin iriige- cf. Kowatewski (3.2402a): “bénir, donner la 
bénédiction.” The words jorin iriige- literally mean: “to express wishes wishing.” 

For another example cf. jorin iregesiigei (sic) in Liceti’s Catalogue, p. 263, N° 986 
(10), last line on the page. 

8°4The Mongolian gastir (cf. Kowatewski 2.1444b)< Uighur Turkish Jastir ¢ 
Sanskrit sastra. Cf. Viaprmircov, “ Mongolica I,” p. 321. 

For the Uighur Turkish forms cf. Banc and von Gasaln, op. cit. p. 500b, and von 
GaBaln, op. cit., p. 336b. 

For the Sanskrit sdstra cf. Monter-WiLu1AMs, op. cit., p. 1069a: 

“ Sastra, n. an order, command, precept, rule R. V.; Kav.; Pur.; teaching, instruc- 
tion, direction, advice, good counsel, MBh.; Kav. &c.; any instrument of teaching, any 
manual or compendium of rules, any book or treatise, (esp.) any religious or scientific 
treatise, any sacred book or composition of divine authority .. .” 

°°5 For an example of -tur dadwysan in the Secret History cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862... ,” p. 126, n. 216. 

306 The word agam, not registered in our dictionaries, is the Sanskrit dgama. Cf. 
Monter-WIL.IAMs, op. cit., p. 129c: “. . . a traditional doctrine or precept, collection 
of such doctrines, sacred work, Brahmana, Mn. xii, 105; MBh. &c.; .” and 
EpGERTON, op, cit., p. 88a: 

“agama, (1) m. (=Skt., as general term), traditional or canonical text; esp. 
applied to the four collections called in Pali nikaéya, see Ekottarika, Dirghagama, 
Madhyamagama, Samyuktagama; . . .” 

On pages 59-61 of his Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism and its Relation to Hinayana 
(London, 1930), Nalinaksha Durr discusses Santideva’s attempt to establish the 
authenticity of the Mahayana scriptures by refuting the arguments of the Hinayanists 
to establish the authenticity of their own dgamas. 

For another example of agam in a Mongolian text cf. the colophon to the Arban 
qoyar nidii-tii neretii sudur [Sudur (Sitra) Named Arban Qoyar Nidii-tii (“He Who 
Has Twelve Eyes” )] published by Licrert on pages 304-305 of his Catalogue, where 
we read (p. 305, ll. 1-3): agam uqayan-u éinar-tu nom-un kiirdiin-ii: ayuda yurban-ta 
dabtan oréiyuluysan-aéa: tonilqui qutwy-i erigéi qubi-tan-a: . . . “to the blessed who, 
from the fact that, vastly repeating [it] thrice, one will have ‘turned [for them] the 
wheel of the law’ which has the nature of the understanding of the agam (dgama), 
await the felicity of deliverance . . .” 

°°7 The word yugti, not registered in our dictionaries, is the Sanskrit yukti. Cf. 
Monter-WILuiaMs, op. cit., p. 853c: 

“Yukti, f. union, junction, connection, combination, AitNr.; TandBr.; . . . applica- 
tion, practice, usage, Kathas.; Susr.; trick, contrivance, means, expedient, artifice, 
cuning device, magic, Kav.; Kathas.; Paficar. . . .” 

EpGERTON, op. cit., does not register the word. 

For another example of yugti cf. the same colophon to the Arban qoyar nidii-tii 
neretii sudur on pages 304-305 of Licet1’s Catalogue, in which there is also found an 
example of agam (see note 306 above). On page 304, Il. 7-8, we read: temeéekiii 
yugti-bar ters-iid-iin liige-yi bayarayuluyéi: . . . 

In this passage, the words 6liige and bayarayuluyéi constitute each a problem. In 
Kowatewski (1.53la) we find a word 6liike with a reference to dlke. Under élke 
(1.585b) we also find éliike: “‘cété méridional (d’une montagne, d’un monticul, d’un 
rocher, d’une maison, etc.), exposé au soleil: *sommet.” KowaLewsk1 indicated 
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(1.585b) that this word should be read with a -g- (a “gh” in his system of 
transcription) . 

In a letter dated 12 July 1953, however, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt drew my 
attention to the fact that: “ Olge dans l’acception de “ cété méridional d’une montagne ” 
est une lecture fautive pour dlke. Ni Ramstedt, ni Rinéine ne le donnent, mais c’est 
un mot trés bien connu en ordos, ou il est prononcé avec la forte.” For that reason 
I have transcribed the word élge~déliige. That this, however, is the word Gliige in the 
passage in question seems extremely doubtful. 

As for bayarayuluyéi, it appears to be a nomen actoris in -yéi of bayarayul-, the -u- 
being a union vowel. There is, however, no verb bayarayul- registered in KowaLewsk1. 
Although it is possible that bayarayul-~bayurayul- which Kowatewsk1 (3.1064b- 
1065a) defined: “ ordonner de descendre: *baisser, abaisser, diminuer, rabattre: *épuiser, 
extenuer, affaiblir; *humilier, avilir, déprécier; mépriser; persécuter, faire tomber en 
décadence,” the suggestion proposed by the Reverend Antoine Mostagrt in his letter 
of 12 July 1953 seems preferable: 

“ Bayarayul- pour bayurayul- est assez étrange aussi. Ne faut-il pas lire bagarayul-, 
d’un verbe *bagara- qui serait = ord. Baxarpa-, de fagon que bagaravyul- serait = ord. 
Baxarpyl- “ mettre quelqu’un a quia” ?’ 

As for ters, KowaLtewski (3.1773a-b) defined it: “opposition, opposé aux autres: 
*adversaire, ennemi (de boudhisme), les ascétes et les [b] religieux brahmaniques: 
*barbare, incivilisé.” 

As a provisional translation, therefore, I propose: “He who, by the yugti (yukti) 
(“ applications ”) whereby he contests, causes the (?) édliige of the ters-iid (‘ ascetics ’) 
to be nonplussed. : 

°°S For yeke kélgen, a translation of the Sanskrit Mahayana “Great Vehicle,” cf. 
KowaLewsk1 (3.2608b) . 

As remarked by Paul Petuior in TP $1 (1935) .174, “ Theg-pa en tibétain (ancien), 
kiilgin en mongol, FE cheng en chinois, qui sont les traductions constantes de ydana, 
signifient au propre “ véhicule”’, “moyen de transport ”.” 

*°° Here, for the first time, we find in a Mongolian text the personal name of the 
Yiian emperor who was canonized Buyantu Qayan. He ascended the throne on 7 
April 1311 and died on 2 March 1320. Cf. Paul Rarcunevsxy, Un code des Yuan 
(Paris, 1987), p. XVI, note 2. According to “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian 
Dynasty” by A. C. Moute in JNCBRAS 45 (1914) [124] + “A Table, etc.,” this 
emperor was born on 9 April 1285, ascended the throne on 7 April 1311, and died on 
1 March 1320. 

Without reviewing the various attempts which have been made to reconstruct the 
original form of this emperor’s personal name, I shall confine myself to citing in 
extenso Paul Pettior’s remarks appended to note 4 on page 134 of Louis Hamsis’ 
Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945): 

4) Raiidu-’d-Din (Blochet, II, 357, 1-2) le nomme 4 *_» >) Ajirpari(a) batra 
et en fait le troisieme fils de Darmabala; le 3/u‘izz donne comme second fils de 
Darmabala un certain 405 > Qaji-tarma(?) qui semble une forme erronée & lire 
Ajiiparia(?). Le Yuan che lui consacre les ch. 24 & 26; il nomme au ch. 24. 1a 
SH Rik GE Ngai-yu-li-pa-li-pa-ta (*Ayurbaribada); c’est le skr. Ayurpari- 
bhadra; il est mentionné également sous ce nom au ch. 115, 18a, et sous son nom de 
temple #4 87% P’ou-yen-tou (*Puyandu = Buyantu) au ch. 29.2b. Le Hor éhos byun 
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(tr. Huth, pp. 35 et 36) le nomme également Poyant‘wo Khan. [Le (sic) legon adoptée 
dans I’édition de Blochet est sans valeur propre; elle ne repose pas sur des formes de ses 
mss., mais est refaite arbitrairement d’aprés les transcriptions chinoises et Wasésaf; ses 
deux mss. B et L ont seulement “ ; il cite en outre la forme du Mu‘izz indiquée 
ici par M. Hambis. Le véritable original du nom est moins assuré qu’on ne le dit 
généralement. Les commissaires de la réforme orthographique de K’ien-long (Yuan 
che yu-kiai, 2, 8a) ont adopté une pseudo-forme sanscrite Ayur-bali-batra, que leurs 
explications montrent représenter ce qui serait en sanscrit *Ayur-bala-bhadra. Giles, 
Biogr. Dict., n° 18, donne le monstre “ Ayuli Palpata”. Depuis, on s’est généralement 
rallié & Ayurparibhadra. Avec son agagante manie de poudre aux yeux, Blochet, II, 
$20, juxtapose en écriture mongole et en devandgari, sans transcription, ce nom qui, a 
ma connaissance, ne s’est rencontre dans aucun texte, en y joignant, toujours en 
devanagari et sans transcription, une forme non moins arbitraire Amitayurparibhadra. 
Qu’ Ayurparibhadra soit possible, je n’y contredis pas, encore que ce nom ne laisse pas 
d’étre assez surprenant. Mais on aimerait a le voir confirmé. Jusque-la, des solutions 
différentes ne doivent pas étre écartées absolument. C’est ainsi qu'il y a en tibétain 
un terme parpata (d’origine indienne) désignant une plante médicinale; @yur signifie 
“ longévité ”: serait-il possible que le nom fat a rétablir ou eat dévié en *Ayurparpata, 
et eit été interprété au sens de “ Drogue d’immortalité” ou quelque chose d’ap- 
prochant? En tout cas, on a ’Ayurparpata dans le Hor chos byun (Huth, II, 35). Je 
dois ajouter toutefois que -paribhadra reste probable. D’Ohsson, II, 534, parle de 
“ Barta”, ajoutant que c’est le dernier empereur mongol de Chine au sujet duquel 
Wassaf rapporte quelques faits; c’est une faute d’impression pour “ Batra”. Mais, 
a la p. 526, il dit que le mss. de WaSssaf porte “ Berié-batra ”; c’est exactement 1a la 
forme que Blochet a rétablie pour la seconde partie du nom; bien qu’il n’en ait rien dit, 
il a di l’emprunter soit & d’Ohsson, soit & Wassaf lui-méme—P. P.] 

The form Ayurbarwada of Cosgi Odsir’s colophon removes all doubt as to the 
orthography of the name. Its etymology, however, is another problem. It could, 
indeed, be the *Ayurparpata ingeniously proposed by Perxuror in which the first 
element is the Sanskrit ayur “longevity” and the second the Tibetan parpata and 
which Pe.uiot took to mean “ Drogue d’immortalité.” 

*2° From the fact that Ayurbarwada is called aldar-tu Cinggis qayan-u jiryudwyar 
iiy-e (“sixth generation of the famous Cinggis Qayan ”), it is clear that with the 
Mongols the ancestor from whom the generations were counted himself constituted 
the first: 

1. Temiijin / Cinggis Qayan 

2. Tolui 
3. Qubilai / Seéen Qayan 
4. Jingim 
5. Darmabala 
6. Ayurbarwada / Buyantu Qayan 
For jiryudayar (~jiryuduyar) see nayadayar (~nayaduyar) in line 4 below. 

*11 For a somewhat similar figure cf. the example cited in KowALewsk1 (1.162b): 
gan kébegiin-ii bey-e alten dési aréiysan metii bolbai “le corps du prince est devenu 
‘cristal taillé” and aréimal 


si pure comme une enclume d’or.” Cf. also aréimal bolur ‘ 
in Kowa.ewsktr 1.168a. 


” 


éayan ménggii “ argent poli 


“12 Of the Mongolian emperors from the time of Temiijin to his own time Ayurbar- 
wada was the eighth in number: 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 


. Temiijin / Cinggis Qayan 

n Ogidei Qayan 

. Giiyiig Qayan 

. Méngke Qayan 

Qubilai / Seéen Qayan 

. Temiir / Oljeitii Qayan 

. Qaigan / Kiiliig Qayan 

. Ayurbarwada / Buyantu Qayan 

That Ayurbarwada should be called in the year 1812 ayui ulus-un nayadayar yeke 
ejen (“Eightieth Great Lord of the vast realm”) is evidence that the Mongols had 
already accepted the lamaistic thesis that their royal lineage was of Tibetan and, 
ultimately, Indian origin. Cf., e.g., the remark by Antoine Mostarrt on page xviii 
of Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1953): “Plus tard, quand, sous l’influence du lamaisme, les chroniqueurs mongols 
rattachérent les origines de Cinggis aux rois du Tibet et, par eux, a ceux de I’Inde, 
ils firent de Bérte-Gino et Qo’ai-maral un couple humain et, comme, pour eux, la 
“biche” était une femme, ils remplacérent l’épithéte go’ai (~qo’a) “fauve clair” 
par yoo-a “ belle, jolie ”.” 

For nayadayar (~nayaduyar) see jiryudeyar (~jiryuduyar) in line 2 above. 

*18 For another example of ayui ulus cf. Licet1, Catalogue, p. 160, N° 709(123), 
l. 5: ayui ulus irgen-e tiigejii delgeregiilbei. “He caused [it] to spread to the people 
of the vast empire by distributing [it].” 

*34 For the suffix -jin of Mongvyoljin, phonetically identical with that which forms 
feminine nomina, cf. Mostarrt and C.ieaves, “Trois documents mongols .. . ,” p. 
462, n. 49. The frequency with which this suffix is attached to adjectives of nationality 
qualifying kele (“language”) is noteworthy. For another example cf. Mongvyoljin 
keleber in line 12 of I 1b of the Sayin iige-tii erdeni-yin sang neretii sastir (Louis 
Licet1, Le Subhasitaratnanidhi mongol): [12] Mongyoljin keleber [13] Sayin iige-tii [14] 
erdeni-yin sang [15] neretii sastir “ “In the Mongolian language, the sastir (sdstra) 
named Sayin iige-tii erdeni-yin sang [Treasury of Jewels Having Good Words}.” For 
a parallel example cf. Uyiyuréin kelen-iyer “in (lit., ‘by ’) the Uighur language” in 
the passage in the second part of the colophon of the Qutuy-tu Pafcaraksa kemelcii 
neretii sudur (Licet1, Collection mongole, p. 131), which reads: Oo-a teyin ber 
biigesii Burgan-u nom-i uur Mongyol-iyar duyulyaju ese boluysan-iyar olan-a duyulyan 
yadan nékéd-iyen éu olangki-da Uyiyuréin kelen-iyer sonosun ajuyui. “ And, oo-a, 
although it was so, whereas he (i.e., the "Phags-pa blam-a) was not able to proclaim 
by [means of] pure Mongolian the doctrine of the Burqan, being unable to proclaim [it] 
unto the multitude, to the majority of his companions he caused [it] to be heard by 
the Uighur language.” 

[This text is irregular and probably altered. In the case of olangki-da . . . sonosun, 
either olangki-da is an error for olangki (i.e., “the majority of his companions heard 
[it] by the Uighur language”’) or sonosun is an error for sonosqan. I have translated 
the passage as if the latter were the case.] 

*2° The word which I tentatively read (?) talwrai is, so far as I know, not elsewhere 
attested. Matov, op. cit., p. 425b, has a word “talu u36paHHbIi, mpeKpacupili,” 
i.e., “chosen, beautiful.” It is possible, not more, that (?)talurai is, in effect, the 


Turkish talu + a suffix -rai. 


*16Tn Cari-a awatar we have a transcription of the Sanskrit Caryavatara “ Intro- 
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duction to the Practice,” itself an abbreviation, in this instance, of Bodhicaryavatara 
“Introduction to the Practice of the Bodhi.” 

For the Sanskrit carya (and Buddhist Sanskrit cari) cf. Epcerton, op. cit., p. 226b: 

“carya (Skt.)= cari, q.v., used like that form (regularly in prose, but also in 
verses) esp. of the course of conduct of Bodhisattvas, which has four aspects or 
sth ea” 

Cf. also Har Dayat, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 

For the Sanskrit avatdra cf. Epcrerton, op. cit., p. 71a: 

“avatara, m. (= Pali otara, esp. in mg. 4) [(1) as in Skt., descent appearance (on 
earth), e.g., Mv ii.263.6 °ram gacchati, appears, is born;] (2) entrance into, attain- 
ment of (a moral state), LV 182.10... .” 

*17In qgayarqai-a we have a dative-locative in -a of gayargai “clear,” which forms 
an adverb of manner. For qayarqai cf. Antoine Mostarrt, Sur quelques passages, 


“ 


p. [150]. 
18 For the orthography joyiyabai = jogiyabai (> jokiyabai) cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1835 ... ,” p. 107, n. 18. 


*1° This figure of speech may be compared with that which we find in 167al below: 
namur-un sara metii nayar-tu buyan-iyar “ By the buyan (punya) (‘merit’) having a 
circumference like [that of] the [full] moon of autumn.” 

For still other examples cf. Licet1, Catalogue, p. 5, 1. 29: eyin oréiyuluysan buyan-u 
gegegen naran-iyar: “ By the bright sun of the buyan (punya) (‘merit’) whereby 
one has thus translated ” and p. $25, 1. 19: buyan-u namur-un sar-a gerel-liige “ with 
the light of the autumn moon of the buyan (punya) (‘ merit’) .” 

*20T e., Ayurbarwada or Buyantu Qayan. 

°21 For taiyiu< Chinese t‘ai-hou AC) “mother of the emperor” cf. “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1838 . . . ,” p. 84, n. 59. 

In Yiian shih 24 (tse 9).1a6, we read: HABBAR WERE ois 
mother was the Hsing-sheng t‘ai-hou. [She was a member of] the Hung-chi-la (Ung- 
gira[d]) clan.” From Yiian shih 114 (ts‘e $7) .5b2 we learn that her name was Ta-chi 
iH (Dagi). In the biography of Shun-tsung NA. i.e., Darmabala, father of 
Ayurbarwada, in Yiian shih 115 (ts‘e $7) .12a10-13a4, it is stated that he took a 
member of the Hung-chi-la (Unggira[d]) clan as a wife (ie), but the girl’s name is 
not mentioned. It is obvious, however, that she was Dagi. In any case, turning to 
her biography in Yiian shih 114 (ts‘e 37) .4a6-6a10, wherein her name is transcribed 
Ta-chi #C, (Dagi) (4a6), we find mention of the marriage in the same terms. Cf. 
also the “ Hou-fei piao ” Lee (“ Table of Imperial Wives”) in Yiian shih 106 
(ts‘e 36) .5a-5b, where (5a) she is also called Ta-chi Git (Dagi) . 

That Dagi had the title taiyiu was, of course, by virtue of the fact that her son was 
emperor, for her husband, Darmabala, never ruled. In other words, the title was 
purely honorific. 

*°2 From her biography in Yiian shih 114 (ts‘e 37) .6a9-7b2, we learn that the wife 
of Ayurbarwada was A-na-shih-shih-li Paj#YFeA% AB (Anaiisiri) and that she was a 
member of the Hung-chi-la (Unggira[d]) clan (6a9). 

*°3 T_e., “ omniscient.” 

That the sentiment expressed in this strophe became formalized is clear, for example, 
from the parallel strophe which is found in the colophon to the Dolwyan ebiigen neretii 
odun-u sudur [Sitra of the Stars Named the Seven Old Men (= Big Dipper)), pub- 
lished by Louis Licet1 on pages 303-304 of his Catalogue. The strophe reads: 
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ene sayin buyan-u ati iir-e-yin kiiéiiber: 

ejen qayan gatun altan uruy-iyar: 

eriiséii méngke jiryayad buyan-nuyud delgerejii: 

eciis-tiir burqan-u qutuy-i olqu boltuyyai: 

“ By the might of the retribution and fruit of this good merit, 

Let the Qayan [who is] Lord and the Qatun with the Golden (= Imperial) 
Family, 

Attaining [it], having been eternally happy, [their] merits spreading, 

Find, in the end, the felicity of the Burqan.” 

Another example is found in the second part of the colophon to the Qutuy-tu Pan- 
caraksa kemekii neretii sudur (“ Sitra des cing protections sublimes”) cited on pages 
130-132 of Louis Licert’s article “La collection mongole Schilling von Canstadt a 
la Bibliotheque de I’Institut ” in 7P 27 (1930) .119-178. It reads (pp. 131-132): 

saéalal iigei duradéu biéigiiliigsen buyan-iyar 

qayan qgatun terigiilen altan urwy-iyar ba 

gamuy [amitan-u] ebedéin ada todgor anu 

gayarqai-a goéorli iigegiii-e arilju aliba 

gamuy kiisegsen kiisel biigiide biitiitiigei. 

“By the incomparable merit [which they have acquired] in suggesting to have 
[this book] copied, 

“ The illnesses and misfortunes 

Beginning with [those of] the Qayan, Qatun, [together] with those of the 
Golden (= Imperial) Family and of all living beings, 

Clearly clearing up without vestiges, 

Let all the desires whatever which they have desired all be realized.” 

[In Licet1’s transcription ende (p. 132, 1. 2) is an obvious error for ada. As for 
amitan-u which I have supplied in brackets, it is taken from Pentti Aauto’s tran- 
scription of the same colophon on pages 100-101 of “A Catalogue of the Hedin Col- 
lection of Mongolian Literature” (Stockholm, 1953) .] 

°24The Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt, in a letter dated 6 March 1952, remarked: 
“Je pense que nayar-tu est une variante de ayar-tu. Cf. ord. nagari~agari (= mo. 
ayar).” - : 

8°5 See note 319 above. 

*26 For the identification of Naéiyai eke I am indebted to the Reverend Antoine 
Mostarrt who, in a letter dated 29 February 1952, written after his first reading of 
the colophon, remarked: “J’y ai lu avec surprise et avec grand plaisir l’expression 
naéiyai eke. Nous avons ici indubitablement le natigay de Marco Poo. Naéiyai 
eke est, a n’en pas douter, un autre nom de la “ Terre” (= dtegen [etiigen, etc.] eke) .” 

{For a complete discussion of the word, cf. the Reverend Antoine Mostarrr’s 
forthcoming note to be entitled “Le mot Natigay / Nacigay chez Marco Polo.”] 

For Marco Poto’s “ Natigai” cf. A. C. Movie and Paul Petxior, Marco Polo: The 
Description of the World, Vol. I (London, 1938), p. 170 §70, 1. 5, p. 254 §104, 1. 23, and 
p. 469 §216, ll. 19 and 20. There is nothing to retain in the remark on page 250 
of Colonel Henry Yuue’s The Book of Ser Marco Polo, The Venetian, Vol. I (Sec. 
ed., 1875): “These spirits among the Buraets are called, according to one author, 
Nougait or Nogat, and according to Erman Ongotui. In some form of this same 
word, Nogait, Ongot, Onggod, Ongotui, we are, I imagine, to trace the Natigay of 
Polo.” Henri Cordier made no reference to the remark in his Ser Marco Polo: Notes 
and Addenda to Sir Henry Yule’s Edition, etc. (London, 1920). 
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In the third of his “ Neuf notes sur des questions d’Asie Centrale” in TP 26 (1929). 
201-265, entitled “Le mont Yu-tou-kin (Utiikin) des Turcs” (pp. 212-219), Paul 
Petuior remarked (p. 219): “Or les Mongols appellent Atiigin ou Itiigin la déesse 
de la Terre, et je crois bien qu’il faut retrouver cette Itiigiin aussi bien dans l’Ytoga de 
Plan Carpin que dans le Natigay de Marco Polo (cf. Kovalevskii, Dict., 1718, et 
T’oung Pao, 1927, 148). Atiigiin est traduit en chinois par ,, terre” (Hb ti) dans le 
§118 de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols. Peut-étre le mot se retrouve-t-il sous la forme 
Utagiin dans la grande inscription sino-mongole inédite de 1862. Une poésie mongole 
imprimée au XIV® siécle et que j’ai rapportée de Touen-houang commence par ces 
deux vers allitérés: Utiigin aka-yin dagér-a| ébésiigén-ku ibdgé iigdi qoéorba bi, 
, Sur la surface de notre mére la Terre, | je suis restée toute seule et sans protection ”.” 

For étegen in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 cf. “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... .” pp. 129-130, n. 246. 

For the Itoga of the Fr. Iohannes de Plano Carpini cf. P. Anastasius VAN DEN 
Wynaaert O.F.M., Sinica Franciscana, Vol. I (1929), p. 41 §10, 1.4. 

*27 The word nayarbai, hitherto unattested, unquestionably is a doublet of narbar 
(> narmai) found in line 3 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian text of 1362. 
For narbai cf. “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 ... ,” p. 98, n. 24. For 
another example of this sort cf. turbi- in line 6 of the Biéig of Tasan of 1802 which is a 
doublet of tuyurbi-~tu’urbi-~tuurbi-. Cf. Mosrarrt and Cueaves, op. cit., pp. 
474-475. 

*28 For another example of kiir ulus cf. Licet1, Catalogue, p. 5, 1. 6. For giir ulus 
in the Secret History cf. Hamniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 52. 

°2°Tn regard to the words nayadun éGenggen-iyer, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt 
remarked in a letter dated 28 March 1952: 

“ Nayadun éenggen. Proprement des converba modalia de nayad- “ jouer”, éengge- 
“se réjouir” employés en fonction de nomina substantiva. Cette construction est 
trés rare. Cf. n. 85 de mon article.” 

The note to which the Reverend Antoine Mostaert referred is that found on page 
[88] of Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols. 

*8°In the expression nasu aburi-da which is also attested in Viaprmircov’s Bodhi- 
caryavatara (p. 35 §42, 1. 4) the word nasu = nasuda “durant toute la vie, sans 
cesse”” (KowALEwsKI 2.611b). For an example in the Secret History cf. Harniscu, 
Worterbuch, p. 114. For aburi-da cf. aburida in Kowa.ewsxt1 1.47b. In the Hsiao 
ching (unpublished) (cf. Francis Woodman Cieaves, “A Chancellery Practice of the 
Mongols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” HJAS 14{1951].515, n. 60) 
we find nasu aburid-ta (11[a]4). 

°° For luus-un gad “kings of the dragons” cf. Iuus-wn gayan “le roi des dragons ” 
in Kowatewsk1 2.1966a, a translation of the Sanskrit nagaraja. 

82 The orthography yur-a = qur-a. 

*°8 In prose the word order would be: tariyan idegen-i ejil bolyaju egiisken. 

%°4 Tn his letter dated 6 March 1952, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt remarked: 

“Produire les céréales, et la ‘nourriture’ de facon & les rendre ‘camarades’ 
veut dire les produire de telle fagon que 1a ot il y a des céréales il y ait aussi ce 
qu’on entend par idegen (viande, laitage) et, 1a ow il y a de Videgen, il y ait aussi 
des céréales, ces deux espéces de substances qui servent & l’entretien de homme se 
complétant l’une I’autre. La figure de ‘camarades’ est prise & V’habitude qu’ont 
les bestiaux, surtout les chevaux, de rester ensemble une fois qu’ils se sont habitués 
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l'un a l’autre, et de ne plus se séparer quand ils sont en liberté dans la steppe. Les 
chevaux qui restent de cette fagon ensemble sont dits étre des iil (ejil): ot est l'un 
se trouve aussi l’autre.” 

For the word ejil cf. ijil s.v. Uig. idil on page 289 of Vuaprmircov’s 3ameTKH (see 
note 18 above). Cf. also Petiiot, TP 28 (1931) .230-231. 

55 The compound ebesiin tosun “grass and butter,” which I have not found 
elsewhere attested, means “ grass for animals” and “ butter for men.” 

8° That the sentiment expressed in this strophe likewise became formalized is clear, 
for example, from the parallel strophe which is found in the same colophon to the 
Dolwyan ebiigen neretii odon-u sudur of which I have cited the preceding strophe in 
note $23 above. The strophe reads (op. cit., pp. 303-304): 

el ulus-un kimuralduqu dayisun amurliyad: 

ende todgar iigei engke amuju: 

eldeb ket qur-a éay-tur oroju jud doryan iigei boluyad 

ele kelelegseger sedkigseger [804] kereg anu biitiitiiger: 

“The troubling enemies of submitted nations having become tranquil, 

Being peacefully quiet here without harm, 

Various winds and rains coming on at an [appropriate] time, 
epizoétics and scarcity having become non-existent, 

Let their affairs succeed according to [their] words and thoughts.” 

[The expression e/ ulus in the first line designates the nations which had submitted 
to the Mongols. Cf. Mosrarrt and CLEavEs, op. cit., p. 492. For another example cf. 
Liceti’s Catalogue, p. 5, 1. 16. The subjects of amuju (“being peacefully quiet ’’) 
in the second line are the Qayan, the Qatun, and the Golden (= Imperial) Family. 
As for jud doryan in the third line, Licett has jud turyan. The pronoun anu J“ their ”’) 
in the fourth line refers to the Qayan, the Qatun, and the Golden (= Imperial) 
Family. The words kelelegseger sedkigseger literally mean: “according to (their) 
having spoken and according to (their) having thought.”] 

As for the words eril-iyer kei yur-a [= qur-a] éay-tur térégiiliiged, cf. the words 
k‘eé qura t‘ariyan t‘o-[olsu[n] eak‘iyar biit‘iiju in “Text XIII” on page 89 of N. N. 
Poprr’s KpaapaTHad MHCbMeHHOCTD. 

*87 The word gobor is found in KowaLewski (2.897b) with the meanings “ pauvre, 
indigent; *rare.” In the example qgobor jil “ mauvaise année, mauvaise récolte, année 
stérile,” however, we have a clue to the use of the word in the present text. Cf. also 
the Ordos “ xowor étrange, singulier, qui n’est pas commun, qui se trouve difficilement, 
rare; ou les gens sont dans la disette (temps); ... |... ; xowor pil année de disette; 
tsagit xowor disette, famine; . . .” (Antoine Mosraezrt, op. cit. 1.362a) . 

°° The expression gobor jud may be compared with that of jud doryan which is 
found twice on page 26 of I. J. Scumupt’s edition of Sayang Seten (Il. 6-7 and 18). 
Scumipt’s translation in each case is “ viehsterben, Hungersnoth” (p. 27, ll. 7 and 
18). Although jud doryan was not registered under either jud or doryan in Kowa- 
LEWSKI, we find jud dorgay usadbai “la calamité a cessée”” under usad- (1.873a) with 
a reference to the same page of Scumipt’s edition of Sayang Seven. As in many other 
instances (cf., e.g., note 44 on page 79 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 
. . -”), Kowatewski altered the verbal form of the original which has, in the second 
case, jud doryan . . . usadwyad (not usadbai) (p. 26, 1. 19). Kowa.ewsxt’s dorgay 
is obviously an error for doryan. 

An interesting example of jud doryan is found in the colophon to the Bilig-iin 
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éinadu kijayar-a kiiriigsen jayun mingyan toya-tu [Having the Number One Hundred 
Thousand Whereby One Has Attained to the Yonder Border of Wisdom] [= the 
Sanskrit Sataséhasrikaprajnaparamita] published by Louis Licett on pages 166-169 of 
his Catalogue, where we read (p. 168): 
qamuy burqad-i [430v] egiisken térégiiliigéi ene eke sudur-i: 
gamiy-a oron-dur bitijii takiyad ungsin orosiysan: 
yajar-tur anu jud doryan iigei tariyan toyosun-luy-a elbeg bolju: 
yayiqamsiy tangsuy sayin éay-ud masi yekede delgerekii boltwyai: 
“Tn the regions where[ever they may be,] in their [diverse] 
places where, having copied and venerated [it], one reads 
This mother sudur (sutra) which, producing [them], engenders all the burgad 
And [in the diverse places] where it is deposited, without epizodtics and 
being abundant in cereals,” 
Let marvelous and exquisite good times spread very grandly.” 

[The pronoun anu (“their”) in line 3 refers to the regions. As for jud doryan in 
line 3, Ligeti transcribed it jud turyan. For tariyan toyosun in line 8 cf. N. N. Porps, 
KsajpaTHad MHCbMeHHOCT, pp. 140-141, note 187. For a translation of Poppr’s 
note cf. “ The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Téhéran,” pp. 85-86, n. 26.] 

For other examples in Liceti’s Catalogue see note 386 above and the line ebedéin 
kiged jud doryan keregiir barayur terigiiten “headed by illness and epizoétics and 
scarcity, quarrels and disputes” in lines $1-32 on page 325 of the Catalogue, where 
Licett again has jud turyan. For keregiir barayur cf. keregiil barayul in Kowa- 
LEWSKI $8.251la. 

For some interesting examples in a modern text cf. ZamcaRANO’s Dargad. Kébsiigiil 
nayur-un Uriyangqai, etc.: 

1) Page 14: 1898: 1899: 1900 on-u iiyes-tiir Dargad-tur jud dorqon: iiker-iin 
miljan metii tokiyalduysan metii sanaydamui. “I seem to recall (lit., ‘it is thought 
[by me] as if’) that in the series of years 1898, 1899, and 1900, [something] such as 
epizoétics and scarcity and contagious diseases of oxen came upon the Darqad.” 

2) Page 18: egiin-diir onéa bolyan temdeglekii inu 1898 ba 1899 on-u oréim-dur 
Dargqad jiig-tiir iiker-iin miljan: jud dorgon dabqur irejii yamsiy tokiyalduysan bileii 
kemen sa-naydaqu tula: qoyaduyar kiisiiniig-iin toy-a ketiirkei bay-a boluysan-i 
yayigaqu kereg [19] iigei: “In this [connection] that which we remark in particular is 
that, because I seem to recall that about the years 1898 and 1899, in the Darqad 
quarter, contagious diseases of oxen, epizodtics and scarcity, coming doubly, an epidemic 
arrived (lit., ‘because it is thought [by me] saying, “At about the years 1898 and 
1899 . . . did an epidemic arrive? ”’’), there is no need to be surprised at the fact that 
the figures in the second table are eminently small.” 

3) Page 20: .. . erkebsi tere 1909 on-u oréim Dargad yarjar-a jud dorqon miljan 
metii-yin yamsiy tokiyalduysan anu mayad bui j-a. “without doubt, that, about 
that year 1909, epidemics such as epizoétics and scarcity and contagious diseases [of 
oxen] came upon the Darqad territory is certain.” 

In a letter dated 24 March 1952, in reply to a query from me concerning both 
jud and doryan~dorgon in these texts, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrr wrote: 

“A propos de doryan~doryon. Jud doryan peut certainement étre traduit par 
“épizootie et disette”. “ Epizootie” est la seule acception dans laquelle le mot 
pzup est connu en ordos. Le kalm. ne connait pas le mot avec cette acception (Ram- 


stedt, 481b). Le Manju iigen-ii toli biéig écrit doryon, non dorgon; de méme le 
Mongyol nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli biéig.” 
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That Cosgi Odsir used gobor jud instead of jud doryan was probably because of 
the exigencies of the alliteration. 

38° For gogimai> qokimai (KowALEwsKI 2.949a) see note 49 above. 

*° The words gosiyun dabayulju may be compared with the words qoéi’un quéilis 
qgariju in the Secret History §55 in the passage in which it is told how Yeke Ciledii 
of the Merkid, upon seeing Yesiigei Ba’atur and his companions takes flight: Ciledii 
qosi’'un quéilis qariju tergen-tiir-iyen irekiii-liv’e ... “ Ciledii, with his returning 
around the [mountain] spurs and coming to his cart, . . .” 

*41In prose the word order would be: gamuvy qurildun. 

*42T.e., “in every incarnation.” 

*48 My translation of nom as “law” in this instance is made with every reservation. 
This line as a whole is not clear to me. 

*4¢Lit., “Let him.” 

%4° The word binwadéin is a hybrid word consisting of binwad < Sanskrit pindada + 
the Mongolian suffix -éin, a plural in -n of -éi which forms nomina actoris. For 
binwadéi ~ binyadéi cf. KowaLEwsk1 2.1132a: “ mendiant, qui vit d’auménes.” 

For the Sanskrit pinda cf. Monter-Winu1AMs, op. cit., p. 625b: 

“Pinda, m. (rarely n.) any round or roundish mass or heap, a ball, globe, knob, 
button, clod, lump, piece . . . ; a roundish lump of food, a bite, a morsel, mouthful; . . .” 

4° Here, for the first time, we have in a Mongolian text of the Yiian period the 
expression tama éovyulyayul- “to cause to cause to cut a [printing] block.” We have 
already encountered the word éovyulyayul- used in the sense of “to cause to cause to 
engrave [a text on a stele]” in line 46 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1862. As for tamya, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, in his letter of 
29 February 1952 to which I have already made reference (see note 326 above), 
remarked: “J’ai l’impression, 4 la premiére lecture, que ce mot doit étre traduit ici 
par “ planche typographique ” (qui est aussi un “cachet ”), ce qu’a présent les Mongols 
nomment bar (< tib.). Voir Dict. ord., aussi Kalm. Wérterbuch.” 

The Reverend Antoine Mostarrt’s “impression” is confirmed, I believe, by the 
occurrence of the verb tamyalayul- in line 9 below, a verb defined as “ faire sceller ” 
by Kowatewsx1 (3.1644a), but which, in the context of the colophon, must mean 
“to print (from printing blocks).” (See note 349 below.) 

It must be admitted, however, that this usage of tama cannot be supported by two 
other examples found in the colophon to the Doloyan ebiigen neretii odon-u sudur in 
Liceti’s Catalogue, pp. 303-304. (See notes 323 and 336 above.) The first (p. 304, 
Il. 5-6) reads: Teng li terigiin on-u luu-yin jil-iin arban sar-a-yin nigen sin-e-de 
qabtasun-dur tamay-a éoyulyabai: “One caused to cut the tamay-a in the [printing] 
blocks on the first sin-e (‘new [moon]’) of the tenth moon of the first year of Teng li 
and of the year of the dragon.” The second (p. 304, ll. 15-17) reads: nigen mingyan 
toy-a-tan gabtasun-dur tamay-a éoyuluysan-i nom-un dglige bolyan tiigegiilbei: “One 
caused to distribute; making [of them] a ‘ gift of the law,’ the tamay-a which one had 
cut (lit., ‘the fact of having cut the tamay-a’) in the [printing] blocks which amount 
to (lit., ‘have’) the number of one thousand.” 

*“* This probably is the Pai-t‘a-ssu of the Hsi-ch‘eng P4HR in Peking. It probably 
also is the same as that mentioned in the lamentations of Toyon Temiir. Cf. the Altan 
tobéi published in the Cinggis qayan-nu éadiy, p. 57, 1. 5: eldeb jiiil-tyer biitiigsen 
naiman talatu éayan subury-a minu. “My octagonal (lit., ‘having eight sides’) 
Caryan Subury-a (‘White Pagoda’) made of (lit., ‘by’) various things [of great 
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Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-156a] 





























PLATE II 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-156b] 
































PLATE III 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
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PLATE IV 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-157b] 




















PLATE V 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-158a} 
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PLATE VI 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-158b] 
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PLATE VII 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-159a] 



































PLATE VIII 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-159b] 



































PLATE IX 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4~-160a] 
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PLATE X 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-160b] 
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PLATE XI 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 


[4-161a] 
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PLATE XII 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-161b] 
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PLATE xiii 
Bodistw-a Cdri-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-162a]} 
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PLATE XIV 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-162b] 
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PLATE XV 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-163a] 























PLATE XVI 


Bodistw-a Cari-a A watar-un Tayilbur 


[4-168b] 
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PLATE XVII 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4--164a] 
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PLATE XVIII 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-164b] 
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PLATE XIX 


Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-165a] 
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PLATE XX 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-165b] 
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PLATE XXI 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-166a] 
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PLATE XXII 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
[4-166b] 
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Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
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PLATE XXIV 
Bodistw-a Cari-a Awatar-un Tayilbur 
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price].” Cf. also the Altan tobéi (nova) in Scripta Mongolica I, Vol. 2, p. 122, ll. 9-10, 
where the only textual difference is suburyan instead of subury-a. 

For the Pai-t‘ai-ssu itself, cf., e. g., Juliet Brepon, Peking, A Historical and Intimate 
Description of its Chief Places of Interest (London, 2nd edition), pp. 197-200. 

*48 For Daidu, the Chinese Tai-tu, cf. “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 

.,” p. 124, n. 198, and “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 ...,” p. 80, n. 51. 

34° For other examples of tamayalayul- cf. Licet1, Catalogue, N° 1123 (13), p. 303, 
1. 19, (tamayalayulju) and p. 304, 1. 14 (tamayalayulbai). In both cases, it un- 
questionably means “to print from wooden blocks.” 

35° For this use of mingyan, i.e., a nomen substantivum used as an adverb, cf., for 
example, the words minya minyalaju (“forming [units of] a thousand [men each] ”) 
in the Secret History, cited in note 7 on page 46 of “ The Mongolian Documents . . .” 

*52 The form tiigiigiil- ~ tiigegiil-, the only form registered in KowALewsk1 (3.1929a) . 

852 Were it not for the point on the left-hand side of this word, serving to mark an 
-n, I would read it od, not oon, a form of on, which, to the best of my knowledge, is 
not elsewhere attested. With the point, however, the reading oon is the only one 
possible. Whether the fact that the word on was pronounced hon in the Yiian period 
(for examples in the Secret History, cf. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 77) is of significance 
in this case, I do not know. 

858 For this Chinese nien-hao and its Mongolian transcription cf. “ The Sino-Mon- 
golian Inscription of 1838 ... ,” p. 48, n. 100, and p. 98, n. 128. 











THE SALT MERCHANTS OF YANG-CHOU: A STUDY OF 
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During the eighteenth century, those salt merchants who main- 
tained their headquarters in Yang-chou #434 and whose sphere of 
business extended to the greater part of east-central China were 
undoubtedly China’s capitalists par excellence. Prior to the com- 
ing into prominence of the Co-hong merchants of Canton during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the salt merchants of 
Yang-chou boasted of some large individual fortunes and certainly 
the largest aggregate capital possessed by a single commercial 
or industrial group in the empire. Like the Co-hong merchants, 
they owed their wealth and power to the monopoly which was 
granted to them by the government. Unlike the Co-hong mer- 
chants, however, their wealth was derived strictly from domestic 
trade and they were completely uninfluenced by European trad- 
ing methods. For this reason, the salt merchants of Yang-chou 
offer us an interesting case study of commercial capitalism in its 
most indigenous form. It is the aim of this article to discuss 
briefly the organization of the salt trade, with a view to ascer- 
taining the number of the salt merchants; to estimate their profits 
and sizes of fortunes; to study their mode of life, cultural expres- 
sions and social mobility; and to explain the reasons why despite 
the existence of commercial capital on a significant scale they 
failed to develop a full-fledged capitalistic system. It is hoped 
that this study, although confined to one particular group of mer- 
chants, may incidentally throw some light on commercial capital- 
ism in general in the China of the pre-treaty port days. 


*TI am indebted to Professor C. Martin Wizsur for a long discussion and to Pro- 
fessor Lien-sheng Yana for reminding me, during the last stage of my work on the 
subject, of the existence of relevant Japanese literature. I am particularly grateful to 
Mr. and Mrs. Chao-ying Fane for placing at my disposal their inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge on Ch‘ing history. This study was made possible by a summer research 
grant of the University of British Columbia. 
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I 


The Ch‘ing empire was divided, for the purpose of salt admini- 
stration, into eleven areas. The Liang-huai M%# Salt Administra. 
tion, with its head offices in Yang-chou at the junction between 
the Yangtze river and the Grand Canal, easily outstripped all 
other areas in production, sale and revenue. Literally, Liang-huai 
means the regions north and south of the Huai river; geographic- 
ally, it included the whole province of Kiangsu except four pre- 
fectures south of the Yangtze, by far the greater part of Anhui, 
the whole of Kiangsi except the southernmost districts, south- 
eastern Honan, and practically the whole of Hupei and Hunan. 
This huge area was densely populated in most parts and possessed 
a network of rivers, lakes and canals unrivalled elsewhere in the 
empire. Up to 1831, when the merchant monopoly was abolished, 
the whole Administration was headed by a salt censor, whose title 
was changed to that of the chief salt commissioner in the 1730’s. 
This highly lucrative post was, as a rule, filled by a Manchu from 
the Imperial Household Department. Under him were the salt 
commissioner, salt intendant, and an army of deputy and assistant 
salt commissioners, inspectors, treasury keepers, salt receivers, 
examiners, watchers and clerks. By the early nineteenth century, 
the clerks filled nineteen rooms * in the salt commissioner’s office 
alone. 

The salt trade was organized in two divisions, production and 
distribution. On the production side there were, at the beginning 
of the Ch‘ing period, thirty ch‘ang &%, or “ factories.” Each fac- 
tory consisted of a group of salines. By “ factory ” is meant the 
head establishment to which, as appanages, belonged a number of 
small manufacturing works, or salterns ##. Each saltern was sur- 
rounded by salt ponds and salt fields which yielded the raw brine, 
or saliferous earth. From the brine, salt was extracted, either by 
sun evaporation, as in the factories north of the Huai river, or by 
lixiviation, as in the southern factories. South of the river, the 


* Tao Chu Pad iat. T‘ao Yin-ting hsien-sheng tsou-shu Pa) THERE. preface 
dated 1828, but the collection contains memorials of later dates; 30.52b; hereafter to 
be referred to as T‘ao’s Memorials. 
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salterns usually had attached tracts of marshes which supplied 
the straw, the common fuel used in boiling the brine. The number 
of factories was gradually reduced through amalgamation until 
there were twenty-three during the late eighteenth century.” 
North of the river, there were only three factories, but their out- 
put was considerable. The twenty or so southern factories varied 
greatly in size and in production. 

Nominally each tsao-hu i= F , or “ salt master,” was the owner 
of the saltern and the salt fields and marshes, if any, attached to it. 
The Ming government clearly defined his property rights and 
obligations as to tax payments and production. In theory, there- 
fore, he should be a small but substantial man and his occupation 
should be hereditary. In the course of time, this little planned 
society was invaded by forces of capitalism. The resourceful 
ch‘ang-shang #4 , or “ factory merchants,” from time to time, 
bought the properties of the bankrupt tsao-hu or erected their 
own salterns. They hired their own salt workers and possibly 
also some of the displaced tsao-hu. Since the founding of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty at least, the process whereby factory merchants 
came to own salt fields and other means of salt production had 
been going on apace.* At times they even encroached upon the 
marshes and the waste. In 1755, the governor of Kiangsu, in a 
memorial suggesting that the 806,081 mz of reclaimed land should 
be allotted to the real rather than the nominal owners, stated 
that among eleven factories under the jurisdiction of the T<ai- 
chou Division #4774] only seven remained the property of the 
tsao-hu. In three other factories, the property retained by the 
tsao-hu amounted to only one-tenth and, in another, all except 
one saltern had become the property of the factory merchants.‘ 
By 1830, Governor-General T‘ao Chu, who was responsible for 
the drastic reform of the Salt Administration, estimated that the 
tsao-hu and factory merchants each owned about fifty per cent 
of the properties.® 


® Liang-huai yen-fa chih Pi YE BH YEE, 1806 ed., 27.9b-10a; hereafter to be referred 
to as LHYFC. 

* Op. cit., 27.la-1b. 

“Op. cit., 27.9b-10a. 

5 T‘ao’s Memorials 30.46a. 
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The real moving spirit behind salt production was the factory 
merchant. Originally his function was only to buy salt from inde- 
pendent owner-manufacturers and to sell it to salt distributors. 
Later, of course, some factory merchants became also owners of 
the whole or substantial parts of the estates and were, therefore, 
large-scale producers. It would be much easier to estimate the 
fortunes and aggregate profits of the factory merchants if we knew 
exactly how many of them there were. This information is lack- 
ing. The difficulty is further enhanced by a confusion of termin- 
ology, as some modern works treat ch‘ang-shang and yiian-shang 
tH#G as identical terms.’ Yiéian literally means a “ storehouse ” 
or “ depot,” either jointly owned by the tsao-hu and merchants 
or erected by the government.’ True, in cases of one or two 
smallest factories which had only one depot, the ch‘ang-shang and 
ytian-shang tended to be the same person. However, most of the 
factories had a number of depots and the largest factory during 
the first half of the eighteenth century had as many as 132. This 
is why the famous historian Wer Yiian 280% (1794-1856) , who 
assisted T‘ao Chu in the reform of 1831, viewed ch‘ang-shang as 
large capitalists and yiian-shang as small-scale merchants sharing 
profit with the tsao-hu.* The Chinese Maritime Customs, in its 
authoritative survey of salt production, says: “ Each ch‘ang CH) 
has its own owner or manager, the ch‘ang-shang (4?) , and each 
salt work its master salt maker, the tsao-hu (#£F ).”° In describ- 
ing the categories of persons engaging in the production of salt 
in the Liang-huai area, the survey confirms Wet Yiian’s statement 
by lumping tsao-hu and yiian-shang as “ joint concern,” while 
treating the ch‘ang-shang as distinctive “ wholesale dealers.” The 
function of yiian-shang is made emphatically clear when it fur- 
ther explains: “ When the salt is manufactured by the tsao-hu, 


° Ch‘ing iy yen-fa chih, 1919 ed., 158.1a. 

* LHYFC, 1748 ed. and 1806 ed. both give the list of government storehouses aN 
4G , but in addition to government storehouses there are yiian without further explana- 
tion. In the case of the Lin-hsing fas “factory,” for example, there are 12 such 
yiian in addition to 10 government yiian. Obviously such unspecified yiian were 
owned by tsao-hu and merchants. 

® Wer Yiian, Ku-wei-t‘ang wai-chi Fw PE, 1878 ed. 7.17b-18a. 

° Salt: Production and Taxation (Chinese Maritime Customs papers no. 81, 1908, 
Shanghai) 160. 
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it is stored in their depot (#4) .”*° Although this survey was 
made in 1908, it nonetheless throws important light on our 
subject, for the 1831 and subsequent reforms, although tightening 
government control over the price of factory salt, did not materi- 
ally affect the organization of salt production and was mainly 
concerned with the methods of salt distribution. 

Since each factory had its own owner or manager, our hy- 
pothesis is that during the early Ch‘ing period there were approxi- 
mately thirty factory merchants. Whether the number of factory 
merchants was later reduced with the closure or amalgamation 
of seven factories cannot be settled. The workability of this 
hypothesis is strengthened when the organization of production 
is compared with that of distribution. On the distribution side, as 
will be seen, out of a few hundred merchants only thirty were 
appointed by the Salt Administration to supervise the general 
sale and to be held answerable for the conduct of the whole 
merchant body. It seems natural that the government, for reasons 
of effective control over salt production, should entrust thirty 
factory merchants, one for each factory, with similar power of 
supervision over a larger number of yiian-shang and rather numer- 
ous tsao-hu. Is it not possible, one may ask, that the reason for 
appointing thirty—not more and not less—head merchants to 
supervise distribution was to match the number of merchants 
who supervised the production of the thirty factories? 

The factory merchant necessarily had to be a man of large 
capital. If he was the owner of salt field and salterns, he had to 
pay, in addition to his capital outlay, the tsao-hu with ready cash 
for the salt delivered to the factory on completion of a heap. 
The relationship between him and the tsao-hu was, therefore, the 
one between capitalist employer and wage-earners. If he was only 
the manager of the factory, he had to have enough cash to buy all 
the salt produced within the factory area and sometimes to finance 
those nominally independent owner-manufacturers. This was be- 
cause the majority of the tsao-hu were different from those small 
but substantial salt manufacturers of the early Ming times, as the 
more prosperous of them had long been disgruntled about the 


2° Op. cit., p. 125. 
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hardships of their profession and managed to change their status, 
sometimes even by bribery.’ Thus, even when the factory mer- 
chant was not owner of the means of salt production, he still had 
ample opportunity to gain control over the tsao-hu in proportion 
to the amount he loaned to the latter. In this case, though the 
tsao-hu remained the legal owner, the factory merchant was ad- 
mitted as a partner or joint-owner. Accordingly, the factory mer- 
chant was usually able to buy salt at a price more or less dictated 
by him. Only.the minority of the surviving hardy and truly inde- 
pendent tsao-hu were in the position to reap the profit from the 
fluctuating prices. Wer Yiian estimated that between fifty and 
sixty per cent of the aggregate profit of salt production went to 
the factory merchants, while the yiian-shang and tsao-hu each 
shared about twenty per cent.” 

The salt thus produced and bought by the factory merchant 
usually remained stored for a year or more before he could realize 
his capital. In view of the perishable nature of salt, the factory 
merchant ran a considerable amount of risk until the salt was 
eventually sold to the transport merchants. The tsao-hu, on the 
other hand, whether small independent owner-manufacturers or 
hired hands of the factory merchant, had no such risk and received 
a relatively small but quick return. The factory merchant, after 
receiving a call from the main office of the Salt Administration, 
conveyed the salt to Yang-chou, where the salt finally passed 
into the hands of the transport merchants at a price mutually 
agreed upon. 

As to the organization of salt distribution, the Ch‘ing system 
was a continuation of the late Ming practice. During the early 
Ming period no salt monopoly had been granted to merchants. 
The government, in order to strengthen national defence at little 
cost to itself, had ruled that merchants who wished to engage in 
the salt business must transport grain to the frontier posts in 
exchange for government-issued salt tickets, known as yin-p‘iao 
SIX or yin-ch‘iian 51%, yin being the standard unit of weight 


™ Cuou Chi J&)%§, in his “A Dialogue on the Liang-huai Salt Administration,” in 
Ho Ou-keng Ea HERR. ed., Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih-wen t'ung-pien BARRE HE 
#3, 1901 ed., 48.13b. 

12 Ku-wei-t‘ang wai-chi 7.17b-18a. 
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for salt. Merchants who held such tickets received government- 
monopolized salt in the interior. They then sold the salt to the 
inland salt distributors. To save trouble and cost of transporting 
grain to the northern frontier, the merchants hired the native poor 
as agricultural laborers and organized the so-called shang-t'un 
PAE, or “ commercial colonization.” The system had worked well 
until the last quarter of the fifteenth century, when the financial 
exigency and the general trend of fiscal policy made it desirable 
that the frontier grain be commuted into silver.’* Upon payment 
of cash, the frontier merchants were given the salt tickets at a 
new rate which was favorable to the government. The break-up 
of the grain-salt exchange system ushered in a period of transition 
and confusion in salt administration during which the frontier 
merchants abandoned their northern colonizing posts and became 
salt merchants of the interior provinces, particularly of the Liang- 
huai area, where the incomparable waterways made the salt trade 
most lucrative."* In the years 1614-17, the government finally 
instituted in the Liang-huai area the famous kang #4 system, 
kang reierring to the salt-conveying flotilla. The system fixed 
the total annual quota for the salt to be distributed in the 
Liang-huai area, which was divided into a number of kang, or 
shipments. The right to sell salt was farmed out to those mer- 
chants who were financially able to pay the salt gabelle in ad- 
vance. The names of the successful bidders were thence entered 
in the official shipment-register #4. The right to sell salt, being 
an inalienable one, was commonly called ken-wo #85, literally 
“ rooted nest.” This system worked in the Liang-huai area until 
its abolition by T‘ao Chu in 1831. 


** Wane Ch‘ung-wu EER. “The Organization of the ‘Commercial Colonization ’ 
during the Ming Period ” BAR 93 PS A RR, Yii-kung af. Vol. 5, No. 12. For 
the general trend of commutation of grain taxes and labor services into silver, ef. 
Liane Fang-chung we } Arp, “A Study of the Earlier Forms of the Single-Whip Levy 
System (J-t‘iao-pien) in Land Taxation ” — {ERLE in Studies in Modern Eco- 
nomic History of China PR [agir {t Moe Sb WESEE Fi], Vol. 4, No. 1 (May, 1936). 
Cf. also his “ The International Trade and the Silver Movements in the Ming Dynasty ” 
AAR SD AGRA RH A, Chinese Social and Economic History Review 
Fp ik & EE AEFI, Vol. 6, No. 2 (December, 1939). 

4 Pus Hiroshi PRIFY, “A Study of the Salt Merchants of the Ming Period” 


AA FG BRR OD — BE, Shigaleu-zasshi St SA MESE Vol. 54, Nos. 5-6. 
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Although only the owners of ken-wo, whose position in the salt 
trade resembled that of the landlord in agriculture, theoretically 
had the right to sell salt, in the course of time, there arose a group 
of salt merchants holding what may be called the leases on ken-wo, 
usually for a term of one to five years. Owing to the rapid growth 
of population and to the highly profitable nature of the Liang-huai 
salt business, the annual value of ken-wo had been steadily rising 
since the opening of the Ch‘ing period. Between the middle of the 
seventeenth century and 1740, a year in which the government 
made an intensive investigation into the Liang-huai Salt Ad- 
ministration, the annual value of ken-wo had increased from .5 or 
.6 of a tael per yin to 1.6, 2, or in some places, 2.5 taels per yin. 
Although during this period the weight of yin had nearly doubled 
itself, the rate of increase in the annual value of ken-wo had been 
alarming. Moreover, in Yang-chou a sort of exchange was set up 
by brokers who openly speculated on the annual value of ken-wo. 
Since the high price of ken-wo contributed directly to the high 
price of salt, the governor of Kiangsu, to protect the consuming 
public, memorialized for its regulation. Consequently, the annual 
price of ken-wo was fixed at one tael per yin and was made uni- 
form throughout the Liang-huai area.’* In his memorial, the 
governor estimated that, in 1740, about one-half of the transport 
merchants were owners of ken-wo and that the other half were 
leaseholders. The ratio between the owners and leaseholders re- 
mained little changed until 1831."° 

Up to 1831, the Liang-huai Salt Administration appointed 
thirty tswng-shang #884, or head merchants, to supervise the san- 
shang #<®4, or “ small merchants.” Both the head and “ small ” 
merchants were collectively referred to as yiin-shang #ER% , or 
transport merchants. The head merchants were those who had 
the largest shares in the salt business and could be held respon- 
sible for arrears in tax payment. For this reason the “ small ” 
merchants were usually required to trade under the names of the 
head merchants. During the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, it was the practice of the Salt Administration to select 


*® LHYFC, 1748 ed. 10.66b-68b. 
2° Cyou Chi, op. cit., p. 15a-15b. 
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as the ta-tsung A#8, or “ merchant chiefs,” a few, usually less 
than five, head merchants who were well-versed in fiscal matters. 
This little group of merchant chiefs and head merchants formed 
a powerful ruling clique among the merchant ranks. So scandal- 
ous was their behavior that it led a deputy-president of the Board 
of Revenue to demand their abolition in 1724.’ Although the 
appointment of merchant chiefs was prohibited after that year, 
the thirty head merchants remained the controlling group until 
1831."* 

The “small ” merchants were so-called because their shares in 
the salt business were relatively smaller than those of the head 
merchants. In fact, they were mostly men of substantial means. 
In order to estimate the aggregate profit and capital of the whole 
merchant body, it is necessary that their number be fairly ac- 
curately known. Our difficulties in dealing with numbers and 
units in Chinese economic history are so notorious that we have 
lately been warned in a most instructive article always to dis- 
tinguish the real from the pseudo-numbers.'* Unlike the material 
relating to the factory merchants and yiian-shang which is scant 
in itself, the references to the number of transport merchants are 
fairly numerous. The governor-general T‘ao Chu, to name one of 
them, stated in his memorial of January, 1831: ‘“ Formerly, the 
[salt] merchants of Liang-huai numbered several hundred families. 
Owing to business adversities of late, there remain now only 
several tens of them.” ° Li Ch‘eng #2, a native of Yang-chou 
well versed in the salt business, in his often-quoted handbook 
on the Liang-huai Salt Administration published in 1823, said: * 

. .. During the period of prosperity Liang-huai had several hundred families 
of transport merchants actually engaging in the business. Their aggregate 
capital and resources were more than the smugglers could cope with. The 
salt was, therefore, easily sold and there was no glut on the market. At the 


present time, however, the merchants actually engaging in the business are less 
than half of former times and those who have been in difficulties are retiring in 


7 LHYFC, 1748 ed. 12.2b-5a. 

18 Ch‘ing Hsiian-tsung shih-lu Yr es as ER. 182.18a-15b, February 3, 1831. 

*°'Yanca Lien-sheng, “Numbers and Units in Chinese Economic History,” HJAS 
(1949) 216-225. 

*° T‘ao’s Memorials 30.1a. 

* Li Ch‘eng, Huai-tso pei-yao YEME ii BE, 1823 ed. 3.1a. 
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increasing number. . . . It would be extremely difficult for several tens of such 
half-empty and half-substantial merchants annually to distribute more than 
one million yin of salt. 


So much for the pseudo-numbers. 

The governor of Kiangsu, in his lengthy report on the Liang- 
huai Salt Administration in 1740, yields a different clue. He 
stated that usually there was one merchant for every small dis- 
trict and that there were several for a large district.** This state- 
ment, though useful, may be misleading if we do not know the 
inner working of the system of salt distribution. If this statement 
should be accepted without question as a guide in estimating the 
number of merchants, the total number of transport merchants 
must have been considerably more than the total number of 
districts under the jurisdiction of the Liang-huai Salt Administra- 
tion, which stood at 279 during the eighteenth century.** The 
governor’s statement ought to be studied together with the ad- 
ministrative order of Kao Heng #1, the chief salt commissioner, 


1757-1765: ** 


Be it known that each chou | or hsien #% south of the Huai river should 
consume a certain quota of the yin-salt in proportion to its size of population. 
With the exception of Kiangsi and Hukuang [i.e., Hupei and Hunan], 
which are public ports Z4¢t£ 1] & open to all merchants, as the salt for 
Kiangsi is shipped to its provincial capital and the salt for Hukuang is shipped 
to Hankow to be disposed to various local retailers, in the rest of districts . . . 
each has its own designated Hf merchant [or merchants.] 


°? LHYFC, 1748 ed. 10.13b. 

*3 Op. cit., 3, passim. 

**The four pen AX of Kao’s administrative orders are in the possession of the 
Chinese and Japanese Library of Columbia University. Neither authorship nor date 
of publication is given. Although they are put together under the title Huai-pei 
tso-cheng UE AL MEE , it is obviously the invention of the bookdealer, as these docu- 
ments neither deal exclusively with matters relating to the region north of the Huai 
river nor do they have a title. From the preface and the contents we know that they 
are a selection of Kao’s administrative orders covering the period 1757-1765, here- 
after referred to as Kao’s Documents. The above quotation is from 3.69a. Among the 
early nineteenth century writers, Pao Shih-ch‘en #2, te (1775-1855) understood 
better the inner working of the system of distribution. He said in his An-wu ssu-chung 
Fei ORR, 1846 ed. 78a: “Under the Liang-huai Salt Administration, Kiangsi and 
Hukuang were considered as remote provinces. The salt for these provinces was 
formerly assembled in Nanch‘ang and Hankow, where it was purchased with cash by 
retailers of various districts and it was then sold to the consuming public.” 
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These three provinces, as is commonly known, were the main mar- 
kets for the Liang-huai salt. They had 173 districts under the 
jurisdiction of the Liang-huai Salt Administration and they ac- 
counted for 1,074,400 out of a total official quota of 1,685,492 
yin for the entire Liang-huai area. Since nearly two-thirds of the 
salt quota was shipped only to the main ports of these provinces, 
and nearly two-thirds of the 279 districts had local retailers only, 
the total number of transport merchants, even estimated accord- 
ing to the principle stated by the governor of Kiangsu, could not 
have been a very large one. 

Among the contemporary writers on the Liang-huai salt busi- 
ness, only Wana Hsi-sun 74% (1786-1847), a member of a 
family with incomparable knowledge of Yang-chou, made a series 
of more specific statements as to the number of transport mer- 
chants. When his various references are examined and combined, 
we get an impression that during the period of prosperity there 
were between 140 and 150 “ small ” merchants in the area south 
of the Huai river.*> He was the son of Wane Chung %& (17465- 
1794), who had that which is rare among traditional Chinese 
scholars, a keen sense for numbers and units.** This fact, together 
with his first-hand knowledge of local conditions, makes him more 
trustworthy than other writers. But what makes him more ac- 
ceptable is that his figures, when properly interpreted, can be 
reconciled with those more or less responsible pseudo-numbers. 
In the Chinese language, as is well known, the word “ several ” 
#% may mean anything from two upward to eight or nine. The 
expression “several” hundred, therefore, may mean just two 
hundred. When the inner working of the system of salt distribu- 
tion is understood, and when the probable number of merchants 
of the relatively small area north of the Huai river is added to 
Wane’s figure, we get two hundred as the total for the “ small ” 


*° This summarized statement is based on three essays in Wanc’s Ts‘ung-cheng lu 
EBC BR in Chiang-tu Wang-shih ts'ung-shu ILM RHE, 1925 ed., 2 passim. 
The three essays are: “ Wk ia) 45 GBB lil FR” “ BE FR he.” and “« ARBRE 
FEM 

*° Yano, op. cit., p. 218. It should be pointed out here that Wana Chung died 
when Wane Hsi-sun was a mere child, but the son later edited Wana Chung’s work 
and could not fail to have been impressed by his father’s inquisitiveness about 


numbers and units. 
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merchants. The sum-total for the Liang-huai transport mer- 
chants, including both head and “ small” merchants, should not 
be far from 230. 

In connection with the organization of salt distribution, one 
aspect which has not been clearly understood by modern students 
must be briefly explained. With the exception of the designated 
ports 4 which were, as a rule, reserved for the designated 
merchants, the provinces Hupei, Hunan and Kiangsi were made 
into a “ free-trading” area, open to all transport merchants. 
Since these three provinces consumed about two-thirds of the 
total salt quota of the entire Liang-huai area, the participation 
of both “small” and head merchants was required. Moreover, 
because there were districts and prefectures within these provinces 
where salt sold easily and those where the salt quota had to 
compete with cheaper salt smuggled from other areas, the Liang- 
huai Salt Administration ruled that any merchant conveying salt 
to these provinces must ship three-tenths of his salt to Kiangsi 
and seven-tenths to Hupei and Hunan. This ratio might not be 
changed. Like the mixed strip system on the medieval open field, 
the basic idea underlying the distribution of Liang-huai salt was 
fairness. Up to the early 1760’s cases of clever evasion of this 
regulation had been known, but in 1764 the Administration made 
it more rigid by requiring the merchants to register the port of 
destination on every ken-wo certificate.” 

To sum up, the influence of capital was felt in both production 
and distribution and in the organization ‘of the salt trade. While 
some thirty factory merchants predominated in production, the 
thirty head merchants exerted powerful control over distribution 
and sale. The situation during the first hundred and fifty years of 
the Ch‘ing period certainly did not favor the small men. In 
production, the factory merchants took every opportunity to 
become owners of salt fields and salterns or to establish a virtual 
joint-ownership through loan and investment. Between 1644 and 
1800 the number of salterns owned by the tsao-hu had dwindled 
by about one-half. In distribution, the head merchants, in addi- 
tion to their larger shares of business, were able to charge high 


** The only source of systematic information is Kao’s Documents, 3, passim. 
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rates of interest on the capital which they loaned to the “ small ” 
merchants. For all the power of capital, however, the conditions 
congenial to the development of a full-fledged capitalism did not 
exist. In salt production, for example, however able and ruthless 
a factory merchant might be, he could not limitlessly expand his 
sphere of business at the expense of others, for each of them owed 
his position to government recognition. In salt distribution, the 
system of designated ports and fixed ratios for salt destined to 
the “ free-trading ” area made it difficult for the most enterprising 
merchants to expand their volume of trade substantially, at least 
under normal circumstances. The organization of the salt trade 
allowed little room for competition and rationalization. In fact, 
one may ask whether such ideas of competition and rationalization 
had ever occurred to the merchants. For, in theory at least, the 
interventionist state always upheld tradition and protected the 
vested interests of all salt merchants. Individual fortunes might 
rise and fall owing to individual luck or folly, but the law ruled 
out the possibilities of ruthless competition among them. In the 
relative absence of opportunity for planning, the magnates among 
the merchants resorted to the practice of “ squeeze.” Thanks to 
their intimate relationship with the salt officials, they could appro- 
priate, among other things, a large share of the hsia | fee,®* that 


*8 Hsia literally means “a chest,” and, therefore, “treasury.” I am grateful to 
Professor Lien-sheng Yana for calling my attention to an old expression FF [a pLe., 
“a box containing visiting cards,” a thing which was indispensable in making formal 
calls in traditional China. This well explains why it was also the duty of the merchant 
treasurers to entertain officials. 

{An important use of hsia “ boxes,” including pai-hsia, was to contain documents for 
safekeeping or transmission. According to Sung shih 424.19b-20a, in the Southern 
Sung period, in order to summon people involved in a legal case, the circuit judicial 
authorities would send a hsia containing a writ to the prefecture or district concerned. 
When the local police returned the hsia with the summoned people to the circuit court, 
it was customary for court clerks to require a considerable fee from the local police 
before accepting the Asia. This corrupt practice hindered the prompt handling of 
many legal cases. When Sun Tzu-hsiu $4-$-4}, chin-shih of 1232, served as the 
circuit judicial intendant of Western Chekiang, he prohibited the demand for such a 
fee. He also initiated the use of hsiin-huan tsung-hsia 7 in a “circulating boxes 
or pouches” for daily transmission of reports, memoranda and other documents be- 
tween his office and the prefectures under his jurisdiction. Apparently the hsia fee 
paid by salt merchants in the Ch‘ing period was also to facilitate the transmission of 
documents and, of course, to cultivate friendly relationship with the officials in 
general. L.S. Y.] 
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is, a group of expenses incurred in entertaining officials and 
sundry contributions to local administration, which was paid out 
of the common treasury of the entire merchant body. The hsia 
fee, handled exclusively by a few merchant treasurers in Hankow, 
Kiangsi and Yang-chou who were either head merchants or their 
trusted agents, was never strictly audited, and its burden was 
invariably shifted to the entire group of transport merchants. The 
organization of the salt trade, therefore, encouraged corruption 
which eventually led to its drastic overhaul in 1831. 


II 


Before estimating their average annual aggregate profit and 
sizes of their fortunes, a few words should be said about the origins 
of the Liang-huai salt merchants. It has been pointed out that 
the grain-salt exchange system broke up during the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. An important consequence was that the 
frontier merchants, mostly natives of Shansi and Shensi, migrated 
en masse to the Liang-huai area, where they were joined by 
another group of merchants from Hui-chou #4 of southern 
Anhui. After the salt trade had been thrown open, the Liang- 
huai area, with its unique waterways, afforded new opportunities 
to these two groups of merchants who, because of the niggardli- 
ness of their native soils, had long been trading throughout the 
empire and gained notoriety for their hard-working and frugal 
habits. They were the ones with a large amount of capital, ready 
to reap the profit of the salt trade. The Ming scholar Hstrn Chao- 
che HSE, chin-shih of 1602 and later governor of Kuangsi,”* in 
his famous description of China, testified: *° 

. . . The rich men of the empire in the regions south of the Yangtze are 
from Hsin-an #f%# [ancient name of Hui-chou], in the regions north of that 
river from Shansi. The great merchants of Hui-chou have made fisheries and 
salt their occupation and have amassed fortunes amounting to one million 
taels of silver. Others with a fortune of two or three hundred thousand can 


only rank as middle merchants. The Shansi merchants are engaged in salt, 
silk, reselling, or grain. Their wealth even exceeds that of the former. This 


°° Ming-shih AASB 286.21a. 
°° Wu-tsa-tsu FLEA, 1795 Japanese ed. 4.25b. This was a tabooed book during 
the Ch‘ing period. 
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is because the Hui-chou merchants are extravagant, but those of Shansi are 
frugal. In fact, people of Hui-chou are also extremely miserly as to food and 
clothing, . . . but with regard to concubines, prostitutes and lawsuits, they 
squander gold like dust. 


Although a detailed history of these two important merchant 
groups remains to be written, so many of them had taken up resi- 
dence in Yang-chou that the Wan-li {/ (1573-1619) edition of 
the history of the prefecture of Yang-chou put it on record: “ The 
natives are outnumbered by the immigrants one to twenty.” ® 
As recently as 1831, these Hui-chou and Shansi-Shensi groups 
still largely monopolized the Liang-huai salt trade, but this does 
not mean that these merchant families were self-perpetuating, as 
the 1770 edition of the history of She-hsien 4#, the capital city 
of the prefecture of Hui-chou, rightly pointed out: “There were 
poor men’s sons of our district who had no capital whatever but 
who eventually became rich. There were also those who relied 
on their ancestors’ fortunes but who finally became so impover- 
ished as to be unable to survive.” ** The biographical material in 
the Liang-huai yen-fa chih confirms this generalization, although 
it is not easy to make a statistical statement as to the vicissitudes 
of the Hui-chou and Shansi-Shensi salt merchant families in Yang- 
chou during the late Ming and early Ch‘ing periods. 

In estimating the average total annual profit of the Liang-huai 
salt merchants, their total annual volume of trade must first be 
studied. Despite the phenomenal growth of population during the 
period 1644-1800, the total annual quota for the Liang-huai area 
only increased from 1,410,360 yin in 1645 to 1,685,492 yin in the 
late eighteenth century.** In reality, however, the total quota was 
nearly doubled in more than a century, for the weight of yin was 
increased from 200 catties at the beginning to practically 400 
catties towards the end of the eighteenth century. During the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries the original yin 
of 200 catties was inflated either to allow for waste and loss, or 
to ameliorate merchants’ hardships during bad years, or simply to 


** Quoted in Fusm Hiroshi, op. cit., p. 628. 
*? She-hsien chih 3, 1770 ed. 1.24a. 
°° Ching yen-fa chih, 110.1b; LHYFC, 1806 ed. 18.la. 
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bestow favor on any particular sub-group of salt merchants, with 
the result that the yin varied in weight from time to time and 
from place to place. In 1726 a law standardized the yin at 344 
catties, which up to 1831 remained the legal yin—the basis for 
tax payments and official estimate of cost of salt. After 1751, 
the merchants were entitled to carry with each legal yin another 
twenty catties of tax-free salt.** Toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century the common practice was to add an extra thirty-six 
catties for waste and loss. This was why T“ao Chu in 1831 made 
400 catties the standard weight for the new legal yin. By and 
large, during the greater part of the eighteenth century the Liang- 
huai merchants annually distributed at least 600,000,000 catties 
of salt to about a quarter of the entire population of the empire, 
which by 1800 was around 300,000,000. 

Thanks to the 1748 edition of the Liang-huai yen-fa chih, which 
contains the most exhaustive official surveys on the cost of salt 
not given elsewhere,*° we are able to estimate fairly accurately the 
annual aggregate profit of the salt merchants. It is generally 
agreed that the second quarter of the eighteenth century was a 
period of important reform during which the standard of admini- 
strative efficiency and honesty was relatively high. This period 
is particularly famous for the rise of a group of high provincial 
officials who attempted to enforce the law seriously and who were 
comparatively incorruptible.** In the realm of salt administra- 
tion, the government also attempted certain reforms. Owing to a 
long series of rejoinders between the provincial authorities who 
were “ sympathetic towards the people,” and the high salt officials 
who were “ partial to the merchants,” ** the Ch‘ien-lung emperor 


34 THYFC, 1806 ed. 11.20a-2la. \ 


°° This important edition of the LHYFC and Kao’s Documents, which throw 
important light on the inner working of the system of salt distribution, cost of salt 
production and prices, do not seem to have been available to Japanese writers on the 
subject. The former work is also in the possession of Columbia University. 

°° For an excellent general discussion of this period, cf., Fana Chao-ying’s articles 
on Yin-chen (emperor Yung-cheng, 1723-1735) and Hung-li (emperor Chien-lung, 
1736-1795) in A. W. Hummen, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (Washington 
D.C., 1948-4). 

®7 Quoted words are from emperor Yung-cheng’s edict of 1723. Cf. LHYFC, 1748 


ed. 10.1a. 


10 
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thereupon took action in 1740 by appointing the governor of 
Kiangsu and the chief salt commissioner of Liang-huai to study 
jointly, item by item, the estimates of the cost of salt submitted 
by the previous governor of Hupei and the late chief salt com- 
missioner. Their joint report of 1740, twenty double pages in 
length, is undoubtedly the most authoritative estimate ever made. 
Their final estimate must have been so close to the true cost that 
in the subsequent editions of the Liang-huai yen-fa chih their 
report was not reproduced, owing obviously to the fear on the 
part of the merchants, who financially contributed to the com- 
pilation of later editions, that its reproduction would make it 
impossible for them arbitrarily to raise the prices. The main 
findings of these two high officials may be summarized in the 
following table: ** 


Cost per Yin (344 catties) of Salt at Hankow in 1740 in Taels 


A. B. C. 
Estimate by previous Estimate by previous Joint Estimate by 
Governor of Hupei Chief Salt Governor of Kiangsu 
Commissioner and current Chief 
Salt Commissioner 
3.40 7.139 (1) 4.895 (time of cheapness) 


(2) 4.939 (time of dearth) 


Undoubtedly, estimate B represented the wholesale price of salt 
in Hankow in the years immediately preceding 1740 and estimate 
C (1) was closest to the true cost. The difference between B and 
C(1) may, therefore, be taken as the profit per yin up to the 
fixing of the ceiling prices. The per yin profit during the late 
1730’s, or possibly over a longer period, was, therefore, 2.74 taels. 

It seems that in the years immediately following the investiga- 
tion of 1740, the wholesale prices of salt in Hankow were brought 
down, since the Board of Revenue, based largely on the 1740 
estimate, fixed the ceiling price at .146 tael a package of 8.4 
catties, or 6 taels per yin.*® Consequently, the per yin profit was 
reduced by more than one tael. It is extremely doubtful, how- 
ever, that the 1740 ceiling price remained effective for very long, 


*® Based on op. cit., 10.49b-69b. 
°° LHYFC, 1806 ed. 24.22b-238a. 
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for by 1763 the wholesale prices in Hankow had risen to such 
unknown heights that the government had to raise the ceiling to 
.289 tael a package, or 11.85 taels per yin. The ceiling price for 
Kiangsi salt was .265 a package, or 10.865 taels per yin.*° It woula 
appear, therefore, that for the greater part of these twenty-three 
intervening years, the wholesale prices, instead of being brought 
down, had been steadily rising. The last complete report on prices, 
with all their components, was that of 1788, when a yin of salt 
was sold in Hankow for 12.049 and in Kiangsi for 12.575 taels.* 

Simultaneous with the rise in the wholesale prices of salt, the 
cost was also increasing. It is almost certain that the margin of 
profit after 1750, or at any rate after 1763, was larger than that 
of the late 1730’s and early 1740’s. The increasing cost may be 
attributed to two factors, the rise in the price of salt produced 
and handled by the factory merchants and the increase of miscel- 
laneous government charges and various semi-legitimate items 
spent on the officials. The price of factory salt in Yang-chou, as 
will be seen, increased by three taels per yin between 1740 and 
1788. To estimate, even approximately, the increase of the latter 
group of expenses is well-nigh impossible, for the official com- 
pilations on the Liang-huai Salt Administration only give detailed 
lists of taxes and charges which were strictly official, while the 
Board of Revenue was interested only in the revenue which it 
actually received annually from the Salt Administration, which 
had not substantially changed throughout the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. The main increase was that of expenses and 
sundry contributions paid out of the common treasury of the 
merchant body, known as the hsia fee, a substantial part of which 
was generally appropriated by a few powerful merchants. This 
scandalous practice was connived at, and often encouraged, by the 
high salt officials who shared the fat bonus with these few mer- 
chants. In 1764, the chief salt commissioner Kao Heng reported 
in detail that the hsia fee for Hupei and Hunan as 181,075, for 
Kiangsi 60,863, taels.*? However, there is strong reason not to 


*° Op. cit., 1806 ed. 24.28a. 
“ Op. cit., 1806 ed. 24.25b-29a. 
*? Kao’s Documents 2.39a-61b. 
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accept these figures as the basis for comparison with later ones, 
for Kao’s details were obviously designed as a vindication against 
the severe criticism levelled three years earlier by the Duke Fu 
Heng f#{8 (d. 1770) , the grand secretary and an able statesman.** 
As such, Kao’s figures included only items which were legitimate 
and his totals were undoubtedly much lower than the actual 
amount spent by the merchants. It was not until 1830-31, when 
the drastic overhaul of the Salt Administration was pending, that 
T‘ao Chu made his thorough investigation of these expenses. 
The result of his findings reveals that out of a total of some two 
million taels of such expenses, 1,100,000 must be regarded as 
strictly wasteful.** The amount of these expenses actually in- 
curred by the merchants during the second half of the eighteenth 
century should have been less than two million, although an exact 
statement is impossible. In any case, during the half century since 
1740, the increase of the cost of salt which was due to the increase 
of legitimate taxes and charges and illegitimate expenses could not 
amount to more than one tael per yin. While the per yin cost on 
the average increased by four taels at the most, the wholesale prices 
rose from seven to over twelve taels between 1740 and 1788. A 
cautious estimate would put the average per yin profit for this 
period at three taels at the very least.** 

The above discussion has admittedly been confined to prices 
and profits of salt sold in the main markets of Hupei, Hunan and 
Kiangsi. As to the prices and profits of salt sold in the designated 
area and the area called shih-an &, i. e., the area in the vicinity 
of the salt-producing districts, the documents yield very little 
information. However, in the latter case the wholesale prices were 
always kept considerably lower than those of the kang salt so as 
to make smuggling unprofitable. The lower prices in the vicinity 
of the salt-producing districts were mainly accounted for by 
lower taxes and charges and the whole area of shih-an consumed 
only 270,198 yin, or less than 17 per cent of the total quota.** In 


** LHYFC, 1806 ed. 25.19b-20a. 

** T‘ao’s Memorials 30.50b-51b. 

“©In the early twentieth century the transport merchant’s profit was 3.86 taels 
per yin of 600 catties. Cf. the Chinese Maritime Customs survey of 1908, Salt: 
Production and Taxation 174. 

** LHYFC, 1806 ed., 8, passim. 
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the case of the designated area, the cost of transportation was 
lower because of a shorter distance from Yang-chou and the market 
had few hsia fees. Since the above estimate has not taken into 
account the usual thirty-six catty allowance for waste and loss, 
and since the main markets consumed nearly two-thirds of the 
total quota, it would not be far wrong to take three taels as the 
overall average per yin profit for the period 1740-1800. Making 
due allowance for the fact that the wholesale prices of salt during 
the early 1740’s might have been lower than those of the late 
1730’s, the overall average of three taels should still stand for the 
half century from 1750 to 1800. 

This being the case, the average annual aggregate profit of the 
transport merchants was around 5,000,000 taels. In the course 
of half a century, the sum-total of their aggregate annual profits 
should amount to 250,000,000 taels. Obviously, this gigantic sum 
was not equally shared by the thirty head merchants and some 
two hundred “small” merchants. Owing to the reticence of 
Chinese biographical material on things pecuniary, to estimate the 
size of individual fortunes is extremely difficult. We may, how- 
ever, gauge the scale of individual business by carefully examining 
some valuable, if fragmentary, evidence. 

A modern student, relying uncritically on the casual utterance 
of a mid-seventeenth century salt censor, believes that the one 
who annually disposed of four or five thousand yin was considered 
a large capitalist merchant.*’ In Kao Heng’s administrative 
orders, however, it is found that a single merchant had the ex- 


*7 Suzuki Masashi SoHE, “A Study of the Liang-huai Salt Merchants of the 
Early Ch‘ing Period ” 3p 4) FH HE Ee Bes UT A TS — FEE. Shien Sh YW, Nos. 35-7 
(1946-7) .111. He quotes the words of a salt censor of 1660: “In the Liang-huai ship- 
ment registers there are merchants who each [distribute] 4,000 or 5,000 yin and those 
who each [distribute] 40 or 50 yin.” He uses this single piece of evidence to prove the 
soundness of the conclusions of some early 19th century writers that the largest salt 
merchant fortune amounted to over ten million taels. During the early Ch‘ing decades 
5,000 yin (200 catties) of salt cost at most 10,000 taels. How could such a merchant 
and his descendants become multi-millionaires on so small a scale of business? Yet the 
words of the salt censor should not be brushed aside as being valueless, for he 
apparently referred to merchants in one particular register book, while there were many 
such books on which the names of certain merchants might duplicate. Furthermore, 
the scale of business of individual 17th century merchants was definitely smaller than 
that during the 18th century. 
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clusive right to ship 19,470 yin, the entire official quota, to T“ai- 
ping A* prefecture and two others shared the 24,418 yin for 
Ch‘ih-chou #hJH, both in the designated area of Anhui.** Further- 
more, the name of one of them appeared, also, in the list of 
merchants selling salt to An-ch‘ing & .“° Their individuai 
quotas, though not unimpressive, were definitely not among the 
largest, as none of them were head merchants. In Chekiang 
province at least one merchant is known who annually sold more 
than 90,000 yin. During the eighteenth century the Liang-huai 
area, best known for its large capitalists, could not fail to have 
merchants whose annual volume of trade was in the neighborhood 
of 100,000 yin. Such large merchants, necessarily very few in 
number, could annually pocket some 300,000 taels from the salt 
business alone, not to speak of their ingenious means of making 
money in a more or less illegitimate manner. In two generations, 
or three at most, such families may reasonably be expected to 
have amassed a fortune amounting to ten million taels. Those 
substantial families with an annual quota of twenty thousand 
yin or more could become millionaires in less than two genera- 
tions. It is certainly no exaggeration when Li Ch‘eng testified 
in 1823: “I have heard from local elders that several decades 
ago the richest salt merchants had a fortune of ten million taels, 
while those ranking next had several millions.” °* To gauge the 
true dimensions of such fortunes, we may recall the case of Tu 
Shao-ch‘ing #£7>9 in the famous social novel An Unofficial His- 
tory of the Literati. The young Tv, identified by Dr. Hu Shih as 
the author Wu Ching-tzu M4 himself, who could boast of a 
chin-shih with first-class honors and many high officials among 
his ancestors, received an inheritance of some sixty or seventy 
thousand taels, which was everywhere considered as a sizable 
fortune in mid-eighteenth century China.** 


*® Kao’s Documents 3.78b. 

*° Op. cit. 3.56b. 

°°In Kao’s Documents whenever a head merchant is incidentally mentioned, he 
invariably bears the appellation “ head merchant.” 

° Tiang-che WAY = -fa chih, 1802 ed. 25.14a-14b; 50a-50b. 

52 Huai-tso pei-yao, 7.1 

5% Ju-lin wai-shih EH Ash (BBWC AE IS ed., Shanghai, 1932) Chapter 34. Cf. 
also, Dr. Hu Shih’s preface. 
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After estimating the profits and fortunes of the transport mer- 
chants, we must make the same study for the factory merchants. 
Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries the net cost of salt production fluctuated only 
within a narrow range and it never figured prominently in the 
gross cost of production and the final selling price. The net cost 
of production was lower in the factories north of the Huai river 
where no fuel was required—for the salt was extracted by sun 
evaporation. South of the Huai river the fuel accounted for 
higher cost. Despite local variations, the net cost for most times 
fluctuated between one or two coins to three or four coins a catty. 
When the factory merchant was also the owner of the salterns, the 
net cost was likely to be low, around one tael per yin of 400 
catties. When buying from independent tsao-hu the factory mer- 
chant sometimes had to pay 1.4 or 1.5 taels per yin, a price which 
included the tsao-hu’s slim margin of profit. Despite the legal 
yin of 344 catties, the officially approved yin at the factories 
was 400 catties.** All in all, for over a century the net cost of 
production ranged from nine-tenths of a tael to 1.5 taels per cus- 
tomary factory yin of 400 catties.° 

In the exhaustive official survey of 1740, the net cost of factory 
salt was estimated at 1.032 taels and the gross cost, i. e., that of 
factory salt after it had been conveyed to Yang-chou, at 1.55 taels 
per legal yin of 344 catties.°° Even converted to the customary 
factory yin of 400 catties, the gross cost allowed was only 1.8 taels, 
which gave too little profit to those factory merchants who were 
merely managers. Probably one of the main reasons for the failure 
of the 1740 price-ceiling was the inability on the part of transport 
merchants to buy salt in bulk from the factory merchants at such 
a ruinous price, which must have been extremely close to the true 
cost. Pao Shih-ch‘en, who, together with We: Yiian, assisted T‘ao 
Chu in the reform of 1831, recalled that it had never been the 


°* LHYFC, 1806 ed. 10.10a. 

°°In discussing the cost of salt production over a long period, the early 19th 
century writers were unanimous in saying that it had changed but little. Cf., T‘ao’s 
Memorials 30.45b; Cuov Chi, op. cit., 15b; and Wet Yiian, op. cit., 7.17b-18a. 

5® Calculation based on LHYFC, 1748 ed., 10, passim. 
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practice of the Salt Administration to fix a ceiling price for factory 
salt,°’ although we do not know how far back such a practice did 
go. In any case, it seems certain that after 1740 no attempt was 
made to fix the price of factory salt. By 1788, the officially ap- 
proved “ net cost ” of factory salt rose to 2.7 taels and its gross 
cost to 4.81 taels per yin of 344 catties.** The difference between 
the 1740 and 1788 gross cost is, therefore, 3.26 taels. However, 
after taking into consideration the fact that between these two 
dates factory merchants’ expenses, mostly in the form of official 
exactions, also increased, their average profit per yin during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century should be between two and 
2.5 taels.*° The per yin profit of those factory merchants who 
owned salterns was likely to be over 2.5 taels. If we follow Wri 
Yiian’s estimate that the factory merchants reaped about one- 
half of the aggregate profit of production, then, some thirty 
factory merchants could annually pocket between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 taels. It is certain that among the eighteenth century 
factory merchants, there were millionaires and multi-millionaires. 

All the above estimates of profits and capital are based on the 
assumption that throughout the period under investigation the 
merchants were able to sell ail their quota amount. A study of 
official data reveals that it was due to the unusually good selling 
conditions that the eighteenth century is deservedly called the 
golden age of the Liang-huai salt merchants. True, from time to 
time there was a glutted market on a local or regional scale and 
the unsold salt had to be shifted to other districts or prefectures 
where the demand seemed insatiable. This method is known as 
tai-hsiao 1% or yung-hsiao BEF, or “ the switch of sale.” In case 
of a general glut on the whole market, the total annual shipment 
had to be carried over in installments to the next few years, so 
that the taxes and charges for the bad year be paid within the 


57 An-wu ssu-chung 8.20a. 

58 LHYFC, 1806 ed. 24.25b-29a. 

°° The Chinese Maritime Customs survey of 1908 gave the ch‘ang-shang’s profit at 
1.98 taels per yin of 600 catties. Cf. Salt: Production and Taxation 171-2. This low 
profit was, no doubt, due to tightened government control over the price of factory 
salt after 1831. The control over transport merchants’ selling prices was more 


difficult. 
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specified period. This is known as t‘ung-hsiao SHH, or “ total 
switch of sale.” Although switches of sale happened not infre- 
quently during the eighteenth century, the amount was never 
alarming and the salt so switched was eventually sold. The total 
switch of sale occurred only once in 1758. Along with the 
methods of liquidating sluggish sales, there was, in good years, 
the method of i-hsiao Yi, i.e., a portion of the salt of the next 
annual shipment was sold in advance in order to meet the grow- 
ing demand. Owing to the rapidly growing population, between 
1747 and 1803 the total quantity of salt thus sold in advance was 
7,053,815 yin.” All in all, therefore, the selling conditions during 
the eighteenth century were exceptionally good and the salt mer- 
chants sold more than the total quota amount. 

To summarize, it may be said that the Liang-huai salt mer- 
chants of the eighteenth century were the unchallenged merchant 
princes of China. Their wealth relative to that of other signifi- 
cant groups was appraised by a censor in 1744 as follows: 

. . . Kuangtung province is far in the southern tip of the empire. In the 
whole province there are only a few rich natives. As to the immigrants such 
as the Co-hong merchants and salt merchants, although they number several 
thousands, only several of them are wealthy. . . . They cannot be compared 


with the merchants of Liang-huai and Shansi who can stand certain economic 
losses without being materially affected.®? 


The golden days of the Co-hong merchants lay in the future. 
Although the individual fortunes of the Liang-huai merchants 
might be overshadowed by that of the richest of the Hong mer- 
chants of the nineteenth century, the Wu family, f& whose fortune 
by 1831 was said to amount to twenty-six million Mexican dol- 
lars,* their aggregate wealth was still far greater than that of 
the latter group at its peak of prosperity. The total contributions 
made by these two groups offer a standard for comparison. 
Whereas the Hong merchants contributed to the imperial treasury 


°° LHYFC, 1806 ed., 15, passim. 

*2 Op. cit., 1806 ed., 16, passim. 

°° Ch‘ing Kao-tsung shih-lu ¥p ey 42 Ek, 215.5b, August 1, 1744. 

°*W. C. Hunter, The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton before Treaty Days, 1825-1844 
(Shanghai, 1911) .48. 
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3,950,000 taels between 1773 and 1832, the Liang-huai mer- 
chants contributed nine times as much (36,370,968 taels, to be 
exact) between 1738 and 1804.° True, not all the contributions 
made by the Hong merchants were reported to the central 
treasury,” yet it is certain that their aggregate contribution, even 
including the unusually large sum raised for the defence and 
ransom of Canton during the years of the first Anglo-Chinese war 
of 1839-42,’ was far less than that made by the Liang-huai 
merchants during the eighteenth century. 


Iil 


Any study of the Liang-huai salt merchants would be mis- 
leading if it focussed itself merely on their profits and capital 
without inquiring into the factors which made the unlimited 
accumulation of capital impossible. In fact, a systematic analysis 
of these factors will go far to explain why traditional China, de- 
spite the existence of commercial capital on a significant scale, 
failed to produce a commercial capitalism that characterized the 
Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. To under- 
stand thoroughly the reasons why capital could not remain con- 
centrated in a few merchant families, it is necessary to study their 
mode of life and cultural expressions, their social mobility, and 
the dilution of wealth and capital due to the working of the 
family, or clan, system. 


“Tiana Chia-pin 23ZHY, Kuang-tung shih-san-hang k‘ao RT =A 
(Shanghai, 1937) 497. It ought to be pointed out that this figure is based on Liang- 
kuang J yen-fa chih and, therefore, includes the contributions jointly made by the 
Hong and salt merchants. 

*® LHYFC, 1806 ed. 42, passim. 

**The records of the Select Committee of the East India Company, quoted in 
H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Trading to China, 1635-1834 (Oxford, 
1926) 3.194. 

** For example, in 1841, Howqua III (Wu Ch‘ung-yiich 22/2, 1810-1863) alone 
contributed 1,100,000 Mexican dollars for the ransom of Canton; cf., Hunter, op. cit.. 
pp. 44-5. Single individual contributions on such scale can find no parallel among the 
18th century Liang-huai merchants. Kuang-chou fu-chih J8¢ | Af is, 1879 ed. 129.25a- 
26b, estimated that the Wu family in three generations had altogether contributed 
nearly 10,000,000 dollars. This may not be an exaggeration. The rest of the Hong 
merchants, with the exception of the Pan ¥#§ family, however, had rather limited 


resources. 
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In the study of the Liang-huai merchants’ mode of life, one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the various forms of excess. These 
found expression either in extravagance or in their peculiar cul- 
tural activities. Basically, these two different expressions stemmed 
from the same root—the complex of the nouveau riche.* It is 
easily understandable that the nowveau riche almost everywhere 
attempts to compensate for lack of social prestige by a conspicu- 
ous style of living. The Liang-huai salt merchants of the eigh- 
teenth century were no exception. They were commonly referred 
to by contemporaries as the “salt fools” Mik.°° Yang-chou 
hua-fang lu #4 3N#MGR , the famous guidebook to the beauty 
spots of Yang-chou, gives a most vivid description of their mode 
of life: 7° 


. . . Formerly, the salt merchants of Yang-chou vied with one another in 
extravagance. Each wedding or funeral, with all its expenses for food, clothing 
and carriage, cost several hundred thousand taels. There was one who insisted 
on having more than ten metriculously prepared dishes every meal. At dinner 
time he and his wife were waited upon by a host of servants who served 
everything from tea and noodles to vegetable and meat plates. They only 
needed to shake their heads to have the undesired dishes removed and appe- 
tizing ones brought in. There was a lover of horses who raised these animals 
by several hundreds. Each day a single horse’s maintenance ran to several 


68 The legal status of salt merchants was aptly described by a salt censor in 1723: 
“A salt merchant, being from a well-to-do family, participates in the collection of 
taxes for the state. His profession should not be compared to that of an ordinary 
lowly merchant, nor can his position be filled by one from a small household. He 
should consider himself important rather than insignificant.” Shan-tung ty He yen-fa 
chih, 1808 ed. 9.1la. Unlike merchants of the pre-Yiian China who suffered from 
sumptuary laws and who were deprived of the right to civil service, salt merchants 
were particularly favored by the Manchu government which classified them under 
shang-chi %4}%. Contrary to the impression of some modern scholars that shang-chi 
included all merchants, it, in fact, referred only to the “ aristocracy ” of merchants— 
the salt merchants. Being classified under shang-chi, salt merchants’ children were 
given special quotas for district studentships #4, a privilege which better enabled 
them to become degree-holders and members of the ruling class. Cf., Li-pu tze-li 
HFS AP, 1784 ed. 77, passim and Hsiieh-cheng ch‘iian-shu ABCAE, 1793 ed. 
64, passim. It is clear, therefore, that during the 17th and 18th centuries if the salt 
merchants felt inferior, it could only be in a social sense. 

°° Ju-lin wai-shih, ch. 28. 

7°Tts author is L1 To 4E Sf. It was first published in 1795. The edition used in 
this article and hereafter referred to as YCHFL contains two postscripts dated 1834. 
The quotation is from 6.9b-10b. 
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tens of taels. In the morning they were taken to the outskirts of the city and 
in the evening they were taken back. So rich was their coloring that the 
onlooker’s eyes were dazzled. There was a lover of orchids, who planted 
orchids everywhere from the gate to the inner studios. There was one who 
erected wooden nude female statues in front of his inner halls, all mechanically 
controlled, so as to tease and surprise his guests. At the beginning, AN Lu- 
tsun (i.e., AN Ch‘i 4g¥ [b. 1683?] perhaps the richest salt merchant of North 
China who later lived in Yang-chou) was the most notorious. His notoriety 
was surpassed by that of later comers. There was one who wished to spend 
ten thousand taels in a single day. One of his guests suggested that he buy 
gold foils. From the tower on top the Golden Hill he threw down the gold 
foils which, carried by the wind, soon scattered amidst trees and grass and 
could not be gathered again. There was another who spent three thousand 
taels buying pu-tao-weng ArfP|ZF [a kind of bottom-heavy doll in the form 
of an old man that never falls] from Soochou to be floated on water. So 
numerous were these dolls that the stream became choked. There was one 
who loved beautiful things. From his gate-keepers to kitchen-maids only good- 
looking young persons were selected. On the other hand, there was one who 
was fond of ugly things. [Once an applicant,] being convinced from looking at 
the mirror that he was not ugly enough, smeared his face with soy sauce and 
exposed it to the sun. There was yet another who liked big things. He de- 
signed for himself a huge bronze urinal container five or six feet tall. Every 
night he climbed up to relieve himself. For quite some while, these people 
vied with one another in novelties and eccentricities which were too numerous 


to be described in full. 


While the vulgar and untutored of the salt merchants squan- 
dered their wealth in the most perverted manner, the cultured 
and refined went to another extreme by patronizing scholars and 
poets or by cultivating the expensive hobbies of bibliophiles and 
art connoisseurs. In fact, even the untutored merchants were, 
at times, patrons of scholars. An Ch‘i, for example, was said to 
have given the famous scholar Cav I-tsun #4 (1629-1709) 
ten thousand taels to enable him to write his classical treatise in 
comfort." The Hung # family, which had been in the salt 
business since the late Ming times,”* had entertained famous 
scholars since, at least, the late seventeenth century. Its Rainbow 
Bridge Garden #1 had for generations been adorned with a 
galaxy of scholars, such as, for example, the astronomer and 
mathematician Mxzr Wen-ting ##34# (1633-1721), the gifted 
poet, calligrapher and painter Cuenca Hsieh ®8% (1693-1765) , 


™. Op. cit., 10.28b. 
*? For the history of the Hune family, cf., She-hsien chih, 1770 ed. 9.30a; 1937 ed. 
10.43a. 
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the great scholar Hur Tung MK (1697-1758) and his still more 
illustrious disciple Tar Chén ## (1724-1777), the leading poet 
Yuan Mei #4 (1716-1798), and two prominent historians 
Ch‘ien Ta-hsin Xf (1728-1804) and Wana Ming-sheng "5 
H (1722-1798) ."* From the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century on, the Little-Translucent-Mountain-Cottage 73a Hid tli fi 
of the Ma family 4, the Bamboo Garden #&l of the Cu‘mne 
family #£ and the Garden of Repose El of the Cumne family 
$8 ranked among the nation’s foremost literary salons, where 
periodic poetry contests were held with lavish entertainment and 
rich monetary rewards. The first, owned by the brothers Ma 
Yiieh-kuan FBS (1688-1755) and Ma Yiieh-lu A (1697- 
1766?) , both bibliophiles and gifted poets, was practically a lux- 
urious year-round hostel for various categories of men of letters. 
When the poor historian Cu‘tian Tsu-wang 4H (1705-1755) 
contracted a malignant disease, the elder Ma spent a thousand 
taels in the hope that it might be cured by some foremost physi- 
cians. When the poet Li O /#38 (1692-1752) was still without 
male heir at the age of sixty, he paid for his wedding to a young 
maid and allotted an apartment to lodge them.”* With the assist- 
ance of expert bookdealers the Ma brothers built up one of the 
finest collections of rare Sung and Yiian books which were housed 
in the Ts‘ung-shu-lou ###%, a library also known for its collec- 
tion of paintings, calligraphic masterpieces and stone rubbings, 
which was said to be the best north of the Yangtze. In 1772, 
when by order of the emperor, the board for the compilation of 
the monumental Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu PEA was set up, the son 
of Ma Yiieh-lu submitted a large number of rare books of which 
776 titles were transcribed by the Imperial Manuscript Library.” 
For this contribution to culture, the Ma family, together with 
three other leading bibliophiles, two of whom were salt merchants 
of Chekiang, were each rewarded with a set of the Ku-chin t‘u-shu 


chi-ch‘eng &4 At EX .7° 


*® YCHFL, 10, passim. 

**L1 Huan 25 fai ed., Kuo-ch‘ao ch‘i-hsien seins Bg NS RR (hereafter 
referred to as KCCHLC), 435.17a-19b. 

78 Ibid. 

*° Ch‘ing Kao-tsung shih-lu, 958.22b-23b. 
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The above-mentioned were but a few of such affluent salt mer- 
chant families which habitually entertained and _ subsidized 
scholars on a lavish scale. A sampling of that famous guidebook 
of Yang-chou reveals that during the eighteenth century few of 
the men of letters of note of the lower Yangtze area had not asso- 
ciated themselves at one time or another with some salt merchant 
families in Yang-chou. Suffice it here to say that this kind of 
association was to their mutual advantage, for if the scholars 
received no mean material aid from the merchants, the merchants 
in turn derived enhanced social prestige from their intimate rela- 
tionship with the scholars. By sponsoring various cultural activi- 
ties, members of the salt merchant families, notwithstanding their 
social origin, were admitted into the true elite. Indeed, so con- 
scious of this social elevation was the Hune family that it barred 
members of other salt merchant families from taking part in the 
literary club which it sponsored.” 

Although it is impossible to present a statistical summary show- 
ing the proportion of members of the salt merchant families be- 
coming men of letters, owing to the lack of precise information 
on the size of their families, enough evidence can be gathered 
which will indicate the general direction of their social mobility. 
The Cu‘ene family, owner of the Bamboo Garden, for example, 
became rich during the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The founder of the family fortune, Cu‘mne Liang-ju tA was a 
head merchant of considerable ability.” His business was en- 
trusted to the eldest of his six sons, Cu‘ena Chih-ying Zik, the 
organizer of the important monetary contribution which helped 
to put down the rebellion of the three feudatories in 1681. For 
this effort he was awarded the honor of wearing the robe of a 
fifth-ranking official. The significant point is that three of his 
five brothers became degree-holders, a chii-jen and two hsiu-ts‘ai. 
The social metamorphosis of the family began rather early. The 
third generation produced two officials, Cu‘ena Wen-cheng 
KK, chin-shih of 1691 and later a second-class secretary of the 


™? YCHFL, 10.14a. 
** For the early history of the Cu‘enc family, cf., LHYFC, 1748 ed., 38.24a-b; 
34.7a-b. 
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Board of Works, and Cu‘enc Wen-wei %<#, a probational chii-jen 
of 1684 and a district magistrate. The former also left two liter- 
ary collections, one of poems and one of essays. Their eldest 
brother succeeded their father as the head merchant. Although 
the rest of the brothers are not mentioned in the biographies of 
the Liang-huai yen-fa chih, it is almost certain that they were all 
given a tolerably good education by their father Cu‘ene Chih- 
ying, who took great pains to see his children make steady aca- 
demic progress. The fourth generation again produced two ofh- 
cials, Cu‘enc Meng-hsing #44, chin-shih of 1712 and a compiler 
of the Hanlin Academy, and Cu‘enc Meng-chiao 24%, who be- 
came a deputy-prefect through purchase of office. The former 
retired early from his official career and built the Bamboo Garden 
in which to entertain men of letters. He himself ranked high as 
a poet.” The fifth generation produced a scholar and bibliophile 
of national renown, Cu‘enc Chin-fang 2% (1718-1784). He 
spent some thirty years building up a fine library of 50,000 
chiian, only to sell it in part later on account of dire financial 
need. A chin-shih of 1771 and a member of the board for the 
compilation of the Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu, he died a poor man in 
debt, as his good friend, the famous poet Yuan Mei, burned a 
mortgage of 5,000 taels which Cu‘rene had owed him.*° True, the 
Cu‘enG family was unusually large, as Cu‘enc Chih-ying had 
twelve sons and over thirty grandsons, let alone a larger number 
of great-grandsons. What is left unmentioned in the biographies 
is perhaps as important as what has been said. Yet we have good 
reason to believe that the salt business, during the first three 
generations, passed on to only one branch of the family and that 
those who were neither merchants nor degree-holders and officials, 
as YUAN Mei said, indulged in “ dogs, horses, music and women.” * 

The Cu‘EnG family was by no means exceptional. Another head 
merchant family, by the name of Cu1ane 7, underwent a similar 
process of social metamorphosis. Cux1anc Kuo-mao Bdi& , a 
native of She-hsien and a hsiu-tsai of the late Ming period, gave 


*° Op. cit., 1806 ed. 46.14a-b. 

*° KCCHLC 233.9a-10b. 

* Yuan Mei, Hsiao-ts‘ang-shan-fang wen-chi /p$q le 4H, VORB ig BE ed. 
26.7b. 
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up his scholarly career and became a salt merchant in Yang-chou, 
as the change of dynasties offered golden opportunities to become 
rich. He died without fully realizing his ambition.** The family 
became rich during the lifetime of his son, Cu1anc Yen %&, who 
became a head merchant.** While one of Cxtane Yen’s sons 
succeeded him as the head merchant, another became a prefect, 
owing to the recommendation of a prince of the blood.** The 
fourth generation produced a long galaxy of men of letters, artists, 
connoisseurs and officials, the most famous of whom was CHIANG 
Ch‘un # , a poet and the most colorful head merchant during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. 

Cu1ane Ch‘un organized several monetary contributions which 
helped to finance the military campaigns of the Ch‘ien-lung period. 
For his efforts and for his clever contrivance which resulted in 
the arrest of an escaped eunuch, he was granted the title of a 
lieutenant-governor, a unique honor to be bestowed on a mer- 
chant. For this reason, he was commonly called Fang-po #18 an 
epistolary designation of lieutenant-governors. Although he was 
a merchant, his poetry was rated by contemporaries as being on a 
par with that of Ma Yiieh-lu and Cu‘1 Shao-nan #fH (1706- 
1768), both poets of national fame. His other hobbies were 
archery and fighting crickets which he raised in urns designed 
after an expensive Sung model. He built the K‘ang-shan-yiian 
EI Bi , a garden which was visited by the emperor in 1780. “ He 
loved literary associations. Men of letters from all over the country 
were invited to his house. He had a hall which could accommo- 
date a hundred guests, and that hall was often filled.” **° He had 
entertained the emperor personally six times and had represented 
the Liang-huai merchant body twice to congratulate the empress- 
dowager on her birthday. Finally, he participated in the imperial 
banquet for a thousand elders. But, by 1771, he had spent and 
contributed so heavily that he was lacking working capital. The 
emperor, remembering his past service, loaned him 300,000 taels 
out of the treasury of the Imperial Household Department, the 


®2 LTHYFC, 1806 ed. 46.6a-b. 
58 Op. cit., 44.10b-11a. 

84 Op. cit., 45.1la-b. 

85 Op. cit., 44.15b-16a. 
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profit from which, after deducting a ten per cent interest to the 
government, was to provide for his maintenance. Being an old 
man without male heir, he finally managed to live on an annual 
income of 16,000 taels, which must have been small in comparison 
with his former income. After his death, his once famous garden 
was sold in 1793, upon the suggestion of the emperor, to the whole 
merchant body as a clubhouse for 50,000 taels, a sum which was 
to be used by his poetry-loving adopted son as working capital.*° 
For all his colorful career as a head merchant, he seemed to have 
been ashamed to let posterity know his business name, CHIANG 
Kuang-ta #@#, which is nowhere mentioned together with his 
personal name except in his epitaph written by the poet YUAN 
Mei.*’ 

Although the exact size of the Cu1ane family is not known, 
fifteen of Cutanc Ch‘un’s cousins and their sons achieved fame as 
poets, artists and connoisseurs. Curanc Fang %, his gifted first 
cousin, was a poet and painter of distinction.*® Curane Lan 
(d. 1807), also his cousin, was skillful in poetry and prose and 
once served as the governor of Honan and a deputy-president of 
the Board of War. While governor, he was fined 50,000 taels for 
an administrative blunder. Hoping that he might regain imperial 
favor, he later twice contributed 30,000 taels for flood relief and 
public construction.” Cxiane Hsiin J, also Cutanc Ch‘un’s 
cousin, became intendant of Wuhu 4€i#, whose collection of 
bronzes, stones, paintings and calligraphic works was said to be 
the best south of the Yangtze.°® Cxrane Hsiin’s son, CaHr1anc 
Te-liang f#3t (1751 or 1752-1793) , won the second highest honor 
in the palace examination of 1779 and later became a censor. He 
was a calligrapher of national renown.”' The rest of the fifteen, 
as recorded in that famous guidebook, were either poets or 
connoisseurs. 

Records showing the social mobility of lesser merchant families 


8° Op. cit., 17.4a-7b. 

** KCCHLC, 457.6b-7b. 

°° Ch‘ing hua-chia shih-shih pp at Peay 3, 3B.48a. 
°° KCCHLC 99.24a-29a. 

°° YCHFL 12, passim. 

* KCCHLC 71.51a. 
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are by no means lacking. The case of the Li * family is particu- 
larly illuminating in that its history reveals the effects of tradi- 
tional ethical teaching and standards of value on the changes 
within a merchant family. The founder of this modest fortune was 
L1 Mao 7&, who flourished during the middle of the seventeenth 
century.*? Among his four sons, three became officials. The eldest, 
chin-shih of 1694, later became a prefect. The second, a pro- 
bational chii-jen of 1687, later served as an attaché fT# in 
Peking.** The youngest purchased a minor office in the central 
government.** Li Mao’s salt business passed on to his third son, 
Li T‘ien-ch‘i Xf. Owing to his compassionate nature, Li T“ien- 
ch‘i spent over 30,000 taels on local charity. During the division 
of family property consequential to L1 Mao’s death, the two elder 
brothers complained about Li T‘ien-ch‘i’s free spending. The 
latter thereupon refused to have his due share, with the result 
that all his three brothers were rich but he himself was poor. His 
youngest brother offered him one-half of his share which was 
again declined by Li T‘ien-ch‘i. In his advanced years L1 T‘ien- 
ch‘i called himself “lazy spirit #{ill” and once made four lines to 
depict his mood: “ Outside the gate is one bend of running brook; 
in front of the windows are several trees of plum blossoms; when 
inspired I pawn my clothing for wine; with leisure I sweep fallen 
leaves and sample my own tea.” His second wife and widow, 
née Hu #, lived up to his expectations by working to support her 
two sons. On her deathbed, she said to her second son, Li Tao-nan 
i478: “ [Despite poverty,] it is still better to study.” * Li Tao- 
nan, therefore, named his hall by the last words of his mother 
and finally became a chin-shih in 1759. He retired and died as a 
country teacher. He and his elder brother, true to the teaching of 
their parents, refused to have any social intercourse with rich 
merchants and with their salt-merchant cousin, who had been 
adopted as a son by L1 T‘ien-ch‘i before his second marriage. All 


°® LHYFC 1806 ed., 43.26b-27a. 

°2 Op. cit., 48.20b-22b, table of degree-holders, see under Li T‘ien-yu jf and Li 
Tien-hsiang jf . 

°* Op. cit., 49.8b, table of officials through purchase, see under Li T‘ien-tso ive. 

°5 Op. cit., 46.19a-b; 51.10a-b. 
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except a sub-branch of the family had thus transformed them- 
selves into minor officials and scholars.” 

While the L1 family may represent the uncompromising idealists 
among the salt merchants, the Ts‘ao # family, which produced a 
president of the Board of Revenue, Ts‘ao Wen-chih 348 (1735- 
1798), and a grand-secretary, Ts‘ao Chen-yung #9 (1'755- 
1835) , may represent the most prudent and realistic of the Liang- 
huai merchants. The family did not become wealthy until the 
lifetime of Ts‘ao Ching-ch‘en 3% (1707-1776), father of the 
president of the Board of Revenue, although his own father Ts‘ao 
Shih-ch‘ang ##& had already been engaged in the salt trade in 
southeastern Honan.” When Ts‘ao Ching-ch‘en’s own brother 
became a student of the Imperial Academy, he decided that he 
should be a full-time merchant in order that, as he said, “ a scholar 
and a merchant should each assume his distinct responsibility [to 
the family.]” °* Owing to shrewd management in Yang-chou, Ts‘Aao 
Ching-ch‘en built up a sizable fortune in a few years so that his 
father was able to retire in comfort to She-hsien. Although he was 
well-to-do during the prime of his life, Ts‘ao Ching-ch‘en firmly 
believed in the policy of family division of labor. He, therefore, 
apprenticed his eldest son to the salt trade in Yang-chou and 
entrusted his second son with managing the family estate 
in She-hsien, while giving full opportunity for serious studies 
to his brilliant and youngest son, Ts‘ao Wen-chih. Thanks 
to this policy of family division of labor, Ts‘ao Wen-chih be- 
came a chin-shih in 1760 at the age of twenty-five, after years 
of association with famous scholars of the lower Yangtze area.*° 
At fifty, he reached the office of the president of the Board of 
Revenue. Like his prudent father, Ts‘ao Wen-chih, even during 
his highly successful official career, apprenticed his elder son to a 
salt-merchant cousin in Yang-chou,’” while taking with him his 


°° Op. cit., 49.12b-13b. At least three of Li Tao-nan’s cousins became officials through 
purchase; see under L1 Hung-han ER, a prefect, Lt Hung-ch‘ien FF » & magistrate, 
and Lr Hung-lu ¥, a department director of the Board of Punishment. 

°™Ts‘ao Wen-chih, Shih-ku-yen-chai wen-ch‘ao Fy G% WES BF, 1800 ed., Ts‘ao 
Chen-yung’s reminiscences of Ts‘ao Wen-chih, appendix. 

°° Op. cit., 19.6a-12a, Ts‘ao Wen-chih’s reminiscences of Ts‘ao Ching-ch‘en. 

°° Op. cit., “ Essay Dedicated to Ts‘ao Wen-chih’s Late First Wife,” #8 #¢ 48 A 3. 

'°° Op. cit., “Essay Dedicated to Ts‘ao Wen-chih’s Late First Cousin,” S3¥% #8 
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younger son, Ts‘ao Chen-yung.’* Again, the excellent oppor- 
tunity for literary studies in Peking and the lower Yangtze area 
enabled Ts‘ao Chen-yung to obtain his chin-shih degree in 1781. 
He eventually climbed to the top of the officialdom in 1831, where 
he remained until his death in 1835. For appoximately a quarter 
of a century, he was, in fact, one of the most trusted and powerful 
of ministers, conservative in political outlook, but incorruptible 
in character. The rest of the male adults of the family were either 
salt merchants with official ranks or holders of lower degrees.’” 


7° Op. cit., appendix. 

102 Thanks to the above materials, it is possible to construct a genealogical table, 
including male members only, for the Ts‘ao family up to the death of Ts‘ao Ching- 
ch‘en in 1776: 

















Elder Son—————Tsseng 4{——Tz‘u-chi J # 
(name not (s. m.; * (idle; well-provided for by 
mentioned; died granduncle) 
student of fairly 
Imp. Academy) young) Ming $% 
(hsiu-ts‘ai) 
Wen-shu 2¢ #4 ———_| 
(s.m.; 
expectant Chen-k‘ai fig $3 
2nd-class (student of 
secretary Imp. Academy) 
Ts‘ao—— of a central 
Shih- Board) 
h’: 
oe Chen-lu fe Bis 
(s. m.) hades : 
(senior licentiate) 
Ching-ch‘en——_| Wen-ching 3¢45% ——|Chen-ling Hep 
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expectant Chen-huan deep 
Dept. director) (young) 
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Commissioner 
of Chekiang) Chen-yung 
(hsiu-ts‘ai) 


’ is for “ salt merchant.” 


* The abbreviation “s.m.’ 
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Space does not permit a summary of the history of other salt 
merchant families. It is fairly safe to say, however, that the 
average merchant family, in two or three generations, ceased to 
be a socially homogenous body. In fact, almost as soon as the 
family became well-to-do, its youthful members were encouraged 
to embark upon a scholarly, and ultimately an official, career, 
with the result that the merchant element in the family became 
less and less predominant. This process of social metamorphosis 
was necessarily highly selective, since only the assiduous and 
brilliant, who must also have good luck, succeeded in the higher- 
degree examinations and in becoming members of the ruling class. 
Yet, it was very remarkable for the three hundred or less trans- 
port and factory merchant families to have produced 139 chin- 
shih and 208 chii-jen between 1646 and 1802.'°* This was because, 
aside from excellent library and other facilities, the children of 
the salt merchant families probably received the best schooling in 
the empire, as may be evidenced from the list of some foremost 
literary names among the directors of the three academies estab- 
lished exclusively for them.’* In addition to the regular channel 
of examination, members of the salt merchant families could also 
become officials by purchasing offices. Cu‘enc Meng-chiao and 
Cu1AnGc Lan were good examples. Altogether, between 1644 and 
1802, there were 140 members of salt merchant families who 
became officials through purchase.’” 

A large number of those who were intellectually alert, either due 
to hard luck in the examinations or owing to their personal prefer- 
ence for an easy comfortable life, chose to become men of letters. 


105 THYFC, 1806 ed. 48, passim. The national total of chin-shih during the same 
period is 16,067. Cf. Fanc Chao-ying and Tu Lien-che, Chin-shih t‘i-ming pei-lu of 
the Ch‘ing Dynasty Le Be Tes ANE LY RS (Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1941) 
tables on pp. xv-xvi. When the total population of China during this period is 
scientifically estimated, the high percentage of academic success of the Liang-huai 
merchant families will become most obvious. 

*°4 For instance, among the directors of the An-ting RE Academy were the 
famous scholar Hane Shih-chiin pete (1696-1773), the noted poet and dramatist 
Curana Shih-ch‘iian WEAR (1725-1785) and the prominent historian and poet 
Cuao I HR (1727-1814). The first director of the Mei-hua #iR4E Academy was 
the foremost prosemaster of the day, Yao Nai ®k 4 (1723-1815). Yang-chou fu-chih 
FE FRE . 1810 ed. 9, passim. 

10 THYFC, 1806 ed. 49, passim. 
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The holders of higher degrees, of course, broke into the structure 
of political power and their social status was consequently higher 
than that of their kinsmen. Yet, the men of letters, while not 
strictly members of the ruling class, nevertheless, constituted a 
formidable social force. Did not the poor, struggling and un- 
scrupulous K‘vane Ch‘ao-jen Hi A in An Unofficial History of 
the Literati, after being amazed by the high esteem that the indi- 
gent poet Niu Pu-i “/4#% was able to command in the political- 
academic world, belatedly realize that outside the charmed circles 
of officials and higher degree-holders there had been in existence 
yet another prestige group? * Small wonder, then, that in a 
society where the primary standard of prestige was not money 
but political and literary distinction, that the social mobility of 
the salt merchant families should have been along a single and 
almost fixed channel. 

To get back to the problem of accumulation of capital, it is 
easily conceivable that the mode of life of the members of salt 
merchant families, be it in the form of conspicuous spending or in 
the form of lavish cultural activities, could not, in the long run, 
fail to be a heavy drain on family resources. The idle youths of an 
opulent family as well as those who established themselves as men 
of letters were, from the socio-economic point of view, simply 
parasites. Those who becaine officials helped to enhance the 
family prestige, but not necessarily the family fortune. In reality, 
officials who came from salt merchant families were men of 
acquired expensive tastes, heavy consumers rather than pro- 
ducers of wealth. An official from a poor or average family might 
utilize his official position to improve his family’s economic status. 
An official from a salt merchant family, being so conscious of his 
social origin, took meticulous care to improve his family prestige. 
It was only natural for many a Cu‘enc and Cutang to retire 
early from official life and become a patron of scholars, biblio- 
phile, or art connoisseur. It was by no means incidental that 
Ts‘ao Chen-yung, being from a substantial salt merchant family, 
could afford to be incorruptible; so much so that he earned for 
himself the most-coveted posthumous title “ cultured and upright ” 


706 Chapters 17 and 18. 
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XCIE. Their mode of life and their social mobility, therefore, were 
not conducive to the multiplication of capital. On the contrary, 
the bulk of the otherwise highly productive capital was diverted 
to various non-economic uses. 

The dilution of wealth and capital is made still clearer when the 
working of the clan system is studied. Primogeniture, which did 
so much to protect wealth in a concentrated form in medieval 
Europe and even in modern Britain, was abolished in China 
during the Han times. Throughout the past two thousand years, 
family property was usually divided more or less equally among 
the male heirs of the deceased. The virtue of sharing one’s wealth 
with one’s immediate and remote kinsmen had been so loudly 
extolled since at least the Sung period that few if any of the Liang- 
huai merchants under the present study could escape from the 
influence of this teaching. In fact, aside from literary or political 
achievement the only way for a rich man to earn a place in the 
local history or to achieve fame during his lifetime was to be a 
filial son, to practise fraternal love, and to look after the welfare 
of his remote kinsmen and neighbors. Ts‘ao Ching-ch‘en, one of 
the more realistic of the Liang-huai merchants, twice re-divided 
the family property in favor his poorer and remoter kinsmen. It 
was not because he was not an economical being; it was because 
he was a product of the traditional Chinese society. He once said 
to his famous son: 

“ Filial piety and fraternal love are the root. When the root is not culti- 
vated, how are we to expect the luxuriant branches and leaves. . . . To live 
among uncles, brothers and cousins the important thing is to restrict oneself. 
Wealth and glory are inconstant. If among the offshoots of our common 


ancestor there are those who become more successful than we, our whole 
family fortune shall not decline. Others’ success is in fact our own success.” 1°7 


It has been shown that a relatively small fortune like that of the 
Li family could be dissipated in two or three generations. A large 
fortune like that of the Cu‘Eenc family might be fairly well levelled 
off in five generations. We need not be surprised at Cu‘enc Chin- 
fang’s impracticality, as he was but one of the Cu‘enc’s who 
received a progressively smaller share of the fortune built up by 


107 Shih-ku-yen-chai wen-ch‘ao 19.10a. 
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their fifth and fourth generation ancestors. The share received by 
him could not have been so large as to enable him to live in the 
same style as his uncle Cu‘enc Meng-hsing, owner of the Bamboo 
Garden, or to cultivate the same expensive hobbies of the Ma 
brothers, whose family during their lifetime was fortunately 
reasonably small. 

In conclusion, one of Wane Hsi-sun’s estimates must be briefly 
examined. He estimated that during the period of high pros- 
perity the total available capital of the Liang-huai salt merchants 
was between seventy and eighty million taels.’°* This does not, in 
fact, contradict our estimate of the aggregate profit of the mer- 
chants throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century, which 
is put at 250,000,000 taels. The difference between Waneo’s figure 
and our own is to be explained by the almost endless monetary 
contributions which the Liang-huai merchants actually made; *° 
by their mode of life and social mobility, two factors which 
diverted the bulk of the capital to non-economic uses; and by the 
functioning of the clan system. If the amount of commercial 
capital so diverted appears to be unusually large,’*® it accounted 
precisely for the chapter of splendid cultural and intellectual 
developments that characterized the lower Yangtze area during 
the eighteenth century. 


18 Tsung-cheng lu, “ WE Fy] FS SE lal Fe.” 

*°°In addition to 36,370,968 taels which the Liang-huai merchants contributed 
between 1788 and 1804, they also spent, up to 1768, 4,670,000 taels in entertaining 
the emperor and his retinue during his southern tours. Ch'‘ing-shih-kao Jpg Sis 
435.2b. 

*° Wane Hsi-sun testified that by about 1830 the available capital of the Liang- 
huai merchants had further shrunk to only four or five million taels. Cf., Ts‘ung-cheng 
lu 2. No doubt, there is some truth in the hypothesis of ABE Takeo %& WBE, 
“RIL RU BMD HGH.” in Asiatic Studies in honour of Téru Haneda 
on the occasion of his 60th Birthday 7A FE HO SSR Ae HE (Kyoto 
University, 1950), that the capital of the salt merchants had shifted to other more 
profitable business lines, particularly to the pawnshops, whose mushrooming growth 
was synchronized almost exactly with the decline of the Liang-huai salt trade. The 
author, however, mistakes Wana Chung as the author of Ts‘ung-cheng lu. 














THE FU OF T‘AO CHIEN 
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T‘ao Ch‘ien is famous as the greatest lyric poet of China before 
the T‘ang dynasty, and his poems have frequently been trans- 
lated. With the exception of “The Return” %#ARGF, his rare 
compositions in the fu form * are less well known than his lyrics, 
and justly so. My purpose in offering new translations of T‘ao 
Ch‘ien’s three fu is to show how in each of them he was writing 
in a well-established tradition, and to point out the nature of his 
achievement in “ The Return,” where, by subverting the tradition 
to his own ends, he made a conventional form the vehicle for 
intensely personal expression. 

The only one of these fu which is dated is “The Return,” 
written when T‘ao Ch‘ien was thirty * and at the full maturity of 
his poetic power. The other two are almost certainly earlier; at 
least they are avowedly written as poetic exercises, variations on 
established themes, and should be approached by way of the con- 
ventions they accept and exploit. Of these two fu, “ Stilling the 
Passions ” [Atif is more nearly a stereotype, and it deals with a 
theme which does not elsewhere appear in T‘ao’s poetry. The 
“Lament for Gentlemen Born out of Their Time” 438 is 
equally conventional, but is a topic which he treated frequently 
in his lyrics and which was apparently more congenial. I shall 
take them up in order, reserving for last “ The Return.” 

T‘ao’s preface * to “ Stilling the Passions ” defines the nature of 
his poem and names two of his models: 


*To those listed in HJAS 16(1953) .265-6 should be added the recent publication 
The Poems of T‘ao Chien translated by Lily Pao-hu Cuane and Marjorie Srnciair 
(University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu, 1953). 

? Following the lead of Hstao T‘ung, who created a special category, “ T2‘u,” for this 
and one other quite dissimilar composition in the Wen hsiian, most translators have 
failed to observe that this too is a fu. 

* According to Lu Ch‘in-li’s chronology, which I am following; cf. HJAS 16.266, 
note 8. 

* Ching-chieh hsien-sheng chi 5.4b-5a. This and all subsequent T‘ao Ch‘ien references 
are to T‘ao Chu’s edition as published by the Chiang-su Shu-chii, referred to as Works. 
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First of all Cuana Heng wrote a fu “On Stabilizing the Passions,” and 
Ts‘ar Yung one “ On Quieting the Passions.” They avoided inflated language, 
aiming chiefly at simplicity. Their compositions begin by giving free expres- 
sion to their fancies but end on a note of quiet, serving admirably to restrain 
the undisciplined and passionate nature: they truly further the ends of 
salutary warning. Since their time, writers in every generation have been 
inspired to elaborate on the theme, and in the leisure of my retirement I have 
taken up my brush to write in my turn. Granted that my literary skill 
leaves something to be desired, I have perhaps not been unfaithful to the 
idea of those original authors. 


Fragments of these two fu by Cuanc Heng and Ts‘ar Yung 
appear in T‘ang encyclopedias and commentaries, along with 
several others attributed to writers who lived before T‘ao Ch‘ien. 
Though none is complete and there is no guarantee of the authen- 
ticity of any of them, they will serve to document the tradition in 
which he clearly states he is writing. I am putting them in 
chronological sequence. 


Stabilizing the Passions * 
Cuane Heng (78-139) 


Ah, the chaste beauty of this alluring woman! ° 

° ae By Ze THAR, Ch'iian Hou-Han wen (CHHW) 53.9)(4 LE GH KRBR= 
fd7< GN 3L ). I refer to other collections in this series under the following abbreviated 
titles: Ch‘iian Han wen: CHW; Chiiian San-kuo wen: CSKW; Chi‘iian Chin wen: 
CCW; Chiiian Sung wen: CSW. For Wen hsiian (SPTK ed.), I am using WH, and 
YTHY for Yii-t‘ai hsing-yung. 

Cuanc Heng dealt with erotic themes elsewhere, in a part of his fu “ Meditation on 
Mystery” {4% (WH 15.17a-b) and his “Seven Stimuli” -—4%%, of which a frag- 
ment is quoted in CHHW 55.2b-3a. In the latter he was of course following the 
convention established in Met Sheng’s “Seven Stimuli,” where all the pleasures of the 
flesh are elaborately described to distract the ailing prince. 

* This is the stock opening line of these fu, and for convenience I shall bring them 
all together here, taking the phraseology of Cuanca Heng as the standard. Thus, a 
bar indicates the same character in the corresponding position of CuHana Heng’s line. 


Fh RAZ Cuanea Heng 


| | mh] | ee Sune Yii (WH 19.9b) 

| | RRR | BRA =‘ Ts‘at Yung (CHHW 69.4b) 
| | me ot EI Juan Yi (CHHW 98.1a) 

| | Je | Be Wane Ts‘an (CHHW 90.2b) 
| | Bel HR! Yinc Yang (CHHW 42.1b) 
| | Sel | My Ts‘ao Chih (CSKW 13.4a) 
| | 


we | ApZe T‘ao Chien (Works 5.5a) 


NER | SRA Yano Hsiu (CHHW 51.1a) 
FIBA | KR | Canc Hua (CCW 58.1a) 
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She shines with flowery charms and blooming face. 
She is unique among all her contemporaries 
She is without a peer among her comrades. 


The Complaint: 


5 Antares’ rays decline,’ insects sing in the grass, 
Deep frost falls, vegetation withers; 
Autumn is the season, the time is past: 
I am distraught as I think of the lovely one.* 
I imagine I might be the powder on your face 
10 But® once soiled by dust its radiance is gone.’ 


The title “ Quieting the Passions ” HF 1# does not occur among 
the surviving fragments of fu by Ts‘a1r Yung, but there are a 
couple of passages from one called “ Curbing Excess ” #83 deal- 
ing with the same subject. Presumably this is the one T‘ao Chien 
was referring to.” 


* KARE: ef. Shih ching No. 154: -¢ A tsk “In the seventh month there is 
the declining Fire-star” (B. Karucren, The Book of Odes 99). 

®These lines are from I-wen lei-chii BRACFHHE (IWLC) 18.13a. The verses 
beginning with the “complaint” are probably out of proper context. The tone is 
that of some of the sao poems, especially the first of the “Nine Persuasions” JL¥:¢ 
(Ch‘u tz‘u 8.1b-3b SPTK ed.). One of the “Nine Declarations” RE is called 
WEN (CT 4.28a-31b). 

® HA: literally “I am grieved that . 

1°'These two lines are twice quoted = ‘i Shan in his commentary on WH 19.16b, 

$4.29a. It is probable that the conceit was further developed in the lost parts of this 
fu; cf. T‘ao Ch‘ien’s version. 

21 IWLC 18.18a and T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan (TPYL) 380.6b qunte nine lines from a fu 
by Ts‘ar Yung 2&f4 “On Composing the Original [Nature?]” {#]J, which appears 
to be related to Suna Yii’s “Goddess” jppAcRR: 

When she is nearby 

She resembles the supernatural dragon with shining 
scales about to fly. 

When she has gone afar 

She is like the Spinning Girl in the Milky Way swept 
by clouds. 

When she stands 

She is like Green Mountain rising majestically. 

When she moves 

She is like the kingfisher beating his wings (cf. 
“The Goddess” I. 29); 
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Curbing Excess ** 
Ts‘ar Yung (132-192) 


Ah, this lovely woman of alluring charms! 
Her face is radiant and filled with color. 
Within all Heaven’s bounds she has no equal, 
Throughout a thousand years she is unique." 
5 My heart rejoices in her chaste beauty 
And I am bound to her in unrequited love. 
My feelings are without form and have no master. 
My thoughts are undecided and swerve to one side. 
By day I give reign to my feelings to display my love. 
10 By night I depend on dreams to bring our souls together. 
I imagine being the vibrating reed ** in your mouth, 
But the notes are solitary ** and not worth listening to.”’ 


14 


Putting a Stop to Desires * 
Juan Yii (?-212) 


Ah, the exquisite beauty of this virtuous woman! 
Her face glows with radiance.*® 

In a thousand generations she has no peer, 
Surpassing ancient and modern, she shines alone.” 


Among all the flaming beauties she has no master. 
Her face is like the bright moon, 

Her radiance is like the morning sun; 

Her beauty is like the lotus flower, 

Her flesh like congealed honey. 

*2 CHHW 69.4a. 

= et De ek fi FFAE: cf. Canc Heng, lines 3-4: B's Fi & 
SE, rE ADE tin Ae EE. 

*4 Quoted in IWLC 18.13a-b. 

18 FUG is an inversion; ef. Lu Yiin’s 5 “Poem on Behalf of Ku Yen-hsien’s 
Wife” (WH 25.5a): "8 SERA. 

**T.e., unaccompanied. 

BAEC i OS, Bin Aichr. These two lines are from Pei-t‘ang 
shu-ch‘ao (PTSC) 110.5b. Cf. Canc Heng, lines 10-11: AE FE Ta 7S HABE , HB He 
BE ii ETE. 

18 ye Fs, LAKE. CHHW 93.1a-b. 

2. PALAHa VAT IE: cf. Ts‘ar Yung, line 2: PA LEHE Thi A 4B 

°° REF-AC ACHR DE BG FERC : cf. note 13. 
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5 Just now in the first flush of youth 
She is both wise and complaisant. 
Endowed with the bright virtue of perfect purity 
She protects herself by proper conduct. 
She would sacrifice her life to do the right thing 
10 And so is prepared to emulate Chen-chiang.” 
My heart delights in her perfect beauty, 
Not for a moment do I ever forget her. 
I think of the marriage celebrated in the “ T‘ao-yao ” poem * 
And wish for the shared garment of the “ Wu-i.” * 
15 My feelings are all tangled and will not relax. 
My soul soars away nine times in one night.” 
I leave my room and stand uncertain, 
I look at the Heavenly River without a bridge; *° 
I sympathize with the Gourd which lacks a mate,” 
20 I mourn for the Spinning Girl who toils alone.” 
Then I return to my pillow to seek sleep 
That through a dream our souls may meet.” 
My soul is muddled, it is hard to find hers, 


72 Chen-chiang He was the wife of King Chao of Ch‘u who refused to leave 
her room with an emissary sent by the King to warn ther of a flood because he had 
forgotten the proper credentials. She chose to remain where she was and be drowned 
rather than violate an agreement she had made. The story appears in Lieh nii chuan 
4.16b. (SPTK ed.). 

22 Shih ching No. 6/1: 37 --¥$,, HAC “This young lady goes to her 
new home. She will order well her chamber and house” (IXARLGREN, op. cit., 4). 

*8 Shih ching No. 1383/3: eA , B+ fil “é “View can you say you have no 
clothes? I will share my skirt with you” (KartcREN, op. cit., 86). 

** 3—- 47 if JLFA. This common expression occurs in “The Nine Declarations ” 
(CT 4.21b), Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s “Letter to Jen An” (WH 41.26b), as well as in two 
other fu of the present series (Ymnc Yang, line 40, T‘ao Ch‘ien, line 35), with only 
minor variants. The “nine” is of course a “complete” number: “any number of 
times.” 

2° T.e., the Milky Way; a reference to the Spinning Girl legend. Literally it is a ford 
which is lacking. 

26 The Gourd is a star. Ts‘ao Chih in his fu “ The Spirit of the Lo River” (WH 
19.18b) also bemoans its solitary state: BRS LZ EPL; likewise Wane Ts‘an in his 
fu “Climbing the Pavilion” %*#! (WH 11.8a-b): #E | | ZGER.- 

27 See note 25. The Spinning Girl is ubiquitous in Chinese poetry from the Shih 
ching (No. 2083/5) on. 


28 He SHAS i SCH: cf. Ts‘ar Yung, line 10: RACE . 
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My thoughts are tangled and confused. 
25 At last the night is past, nor have I seen her; 
The rising sun in the east marks the dawn. 
I know I will not get her for whom I long 
And so I control my feelings in writing this.” 
I stop and stretch my head to see into the distance 
Hoping it may be she, but still it is not.*° 


Stilling Evil Passions * 
Wane Ts‘an (177-217) 


Ah, this beautiful woman of blooming loveliness! 
Her form is truly lovely and of rare beauty. 
Nowhere within the four seas has she an equal, 
Surpassing all ages she stands out pre-eminent.** 

5 She resembles the spring flowers of the t‘ang-ti tree.** 
In her young maturity she stays at home.** 


I regret that the year is drawing to a close, 

Grieved to be alone with no one to rely on. 

My feelings are conflicting and at cross-purposes, 
10 My thoughts are melancholy and most grieved.** 


*° From IWLC 18.14a. 

°° Repeatedly quoted in Li Shan’s WH commentary: 26.15a, 29.80a, 58.7a. The 
twenty-eight lines quoted in JWLC seem to make a satisfactory poem which contains 
most of the stock elements of these fu, and there is no place in its rhyme-scheme to 
admit this couplet. Of course twenty-eight lines is very short for a fu, and there is 
room for a long digression (after line 16, where the rhyme changes) of which this 
couplet could well be a part. I have translated the ambiguous Ean 2 BFE as a 
reference to the FENGFIEM of Han Wu-ti; cf. Han shu 97A.14a (T‘ung-wen ed.). 

*. £42, PAABAR, CHHW 90.2b. The title is from the I ching. 

* Bi 0G AE Td NE AL, BI HE TTF Hy : cf. notes 13, 20. 

* HFA: variously identified as a kind of plum and as the amelanchier asiatica, 
also a flowering tree. Cf. the stanza quoted in Analects 9/30 | | Z4€,Mmlt Ri, 
=e, 1. Roe See] “The flowery branch of the wild cherry, / How swiftly it 
flies back! / It is not that I do not love you; / But your house is far away” (WALEy, 
The Analects of Confucius 145). 

*4T.e., unmarried. The ju-sheng rhymes end here, and I suspect there is a hiatus 
in the text. The unannounced change of subject in the next line is otherwise rather 
abrupt. 

98 ey ae Ae he, EE ETE i FAZE: cf. Ts‘ar Yung, lines 7-8: FR FAR i He 
— ; also Juan Yii, lines 15, 24: TRAP REM AB ne 
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How miserable my life is fated to be— 

My love frustrated and thwarted. 

I cross my empty room and go to my bed,” 

Intending our souls should meet in a dream.” 
15 My eyes are wakeful, I cannot sleep,” 

My heart is miserable and uneasy.*° 


Mountains lie ahead of me and the way is obstructed.” 
I would like to be the bracelet that binds your arm.“ 


Rectifying the Passions * 
Yine Yang (?-217) 


Ah, the unusual beauty of this lovely woman! 

Complaisant she is, and wisely understanding. 

In response to supernatural harmony her substance was 
formed: 

She embodies the lush beauty of the orchid and the purity 
of jasper. 

Among [beauties of] past time rarely equaled, 

In present time none can compare with her.** 

Like the far-reaching rays emitted by the morning sun “* 

The clear glance pours out from her eyes. 

In her blooming beauty she crowns our time 

10 And is just as virtuous as that woman of Shen.*° 


Or 


3° #F: lit., “a mat,” but used for a bed. 

a Hee NR D1 sii Re: cf, note 28. 

7 Bi A) ol ti AS: cf. “The Distant Wandering ” ime WE (CT 5.1b): 

Bz WY WS i AS 4K ; also Shih ching No. 26/1: HOY AR . 

*°To here quoted in JWLC 18.14b. 

*° From Li Shan’s com. on WH 26.10a. 

“ BH ie LKB: from PTSC 136.8a, with J for Ff in the title. Yen K‘o-chiin 
is right in calling it a misprint. Cf. note 17. 

WETHER. CHHW 42.1b-2a. 

Ft RHE AS Ti AEFI: cf. notes 13, 20, 82. 

a: BS APB 7 PSE: the trope is actually more violent: “She emits the far- 
reaching rays of the morning sun.” Whether this is the radiance of her beauty or the 
effect of her glance (as I have taken it) is not clear. 

“©The “Woman of Shen” FH refused to marry the man she was engaged to 
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In my heart I rejoice in that rare beauty *° 
And long for the joy of being joined with her, but there is 
no way.*’ 
Overwhelmed by the fragrant beauty of her modest demeanor 
My feelings dance around this woman. 
15 My soul flutters and goes on its nightly wandering, 
I rejoice that our spirits may be united in a common dream.“ 
In daytime I linger hesitant by the roadside, 
At night I toss restless until the dawn.“ 


A cool wind blows from the north across the dark wall °° 
20 A cold breeze crosses the middle court.” 
I hear the high cry of the wild goose in the clouds, 
I view the sparkling rays of the massed constellations. 
The light of the Southern Star descends like lightning,” 
The lonely male bird flies swiftly and alone. 
25 I hoped [the bird] might lower its head © to send me word, 
Alas [the star] speeds past and cannot be overtaken. 
It grieves me that the passing bird has no mate,‘ 
I am sorry that the flowing light cannot be stayed. 


because the ritual preparations were imperfect. The Shih ching poem (No. 17) is 
supposed to express her resolution. Cf. Lieh nii chuan 4.1b-@a. 

° Atp ee KUE: cf. Ts‘ar Yung, line 5: A ORFRE. 

et RASS Ekin ER: i.e., no intermediary. Cf. Ts‘ao Chih’s “Spirit of the Lo 
River”: 4€ FA WEARER (WH 19.17b). 

“* HFSS ii 2 iMP: cf. notes 28, $7. 

- #F KEK iz B: cf. note 38. 

ss Si: I can find no other occurrence of this term. 

51 The text seems to be defective at this point, for Bf does not rhyme with either 
the preceeding -n or the following -ei rhymes. T‘ang may be a misprint, but the term 
FA | occurs in another of Yinc Yang’s fu, “The Willow” ffi); cf. CHHW 42.40. 
52 When the Southern Star appears, the way to the south is open; cf. Shih chi 27.9a 
(T‘ung-wen ed.), Ssu-ma Chen’s com. (JE3). Perhaps the same idea as in Tu Fu’s 
poem (Fi): “The Southern Star{’s rays] fall in the old garden. I know for sure 
he will meet . . .” (Works 19.15b, SPTK ed.). 

8 For fy IWLC writes =f, a misprint. 

se (EEE Br 7 Sat BS: for 4: IWLC has TF . PR} is a misprint for {f§; cf. Juan Yi, 
line 19: $540. 2 SAB. 
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Too bad the lucky conjunction © is just now past, 
30 I regret that my desires are all thwarted. 

I pace undecided, lost in thought, 

My feelings are pained and distressed.” 

I return to my lonely room and go to bed without 

undressing ** 

I keep tossing and turning without being able to rest. 
35 My soul flies afar, sinking and soaring, 

Constantly dwelling on her in whom I rejoice. 

I look up at the high building * and sigh long 

Moved by sad echoes, a lingering moan escapes me. 

My breath, floating, leaps up to the cloud-house °° 

My bowels in one evening burn nine times.” 

I imagine myself to be the bright mirror before her 

But once gone. . . .° 


5 For {Rife cf. Tso chuan (Hsi 5): FE | |: “(The star] Wei of the [constellation] 
Dragon lies hid in the conjunction of the sun and the moon” (Lecce 146). This is 
cited as a good omen, and I have paraphrased fu ch‘en as “lucky conjunction.” 

5°Tines 21-32 depend for their effect on an elaborate structure and an involved 
symbolism. The wild goose is the traditional bearer of a message from an absent friend 
or lover, and a bird is a symbolical intermediary in the “Li sao.” A solitary bird is 
one without a mate, and so represents the poet frustrated in his effort to marry the 
beautiful woman. Stars are inaccessible, and so a symbol for the unattainable loved 
one; they also mark the passage of time. Time appears in two aspects: the poet 
grows old and there is no end to his sorrow; also, the fleeting opportunity passes 
irrevocably. 

These themes are interwoven. Lines 21-24 involve a sort of chiasmus, bird-star: 
star-bird. The first couplet implies inaccessibility, the second gives promise of transient 
opportunity. Lines 25-28 shuffle the symbols into a new sequence, bird-star: bird-star, 
and assert that the opportunity has passed. Lines 29-30 lament passing time and lost 
opportunity, while 31-32 deal with the resulting state of mind. 

57 For {Bz ¥kcf. Shih ching No. 197/2. 

“*For Firiii read | #k as in Cu‘en Lin, line 24. 

so 43 occurs as the name of a temple, but here it should be the name of a 
constellation, though I can find no support for that interpretation. 

o Af , parallel to ch‘ung hsia (see note 59), is analogous to | J# in the Chieh-yii 
Pan’s fu “Lament for Herself” HERE FF, HPA (CHW 11.72). 

o: AB _..47 if ILS: cf. note 24. This much is quoted in IWLC 18.14b-15a. 

oo FACE Bi BSAA SS BEEF RE... . This couplet from PTSC 136.2a is 


lacking one word. Cf. notes 22, 46. 


12 
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Putting a Stop to Desires “ 
Cu‘en Lin (?-217) 


Lovely! the surpassing woman who lives to the east of my 
house.** 

Her beauty outshines the spring flowers, 

Her charms surpass those of the woman in the “ Shih-jen ” 
poem.°° 

In antiquity there were few to equal her 

5 Today she is indeed without match. 

Truly she is one to benefit a state or bring order to a 
household, 

Indeed a proper mate for a prince.” 


How my feelings do take delight in her! 
My desires are overflowing and uncontrolled. 
10 At night I am restless and unable to sleep, 
By day I push aside my food, forgetting hunger. 
I am moved at the “ If you love me ” of the “ Pei-feng” poem, 
And admire the going home hand in hand.*° 
May the sun and moon move slowly on their courses *° 


°° Bi Hk, IEGKAR, CHHW 92.1a-b. 

** Both “The Lechery of Master Teng-t‘u” (WH 19.12b) and “The Handsome 
Man” (Ku wen yiian, [SPTK ed.] 3.11b) locate the beautiful seductress in the house 
next door to the east. Cf. also Mencius 6B/1: “ Would you climb over the wall of the 
house next door to the east and abduct the virgin living there? ” 

5 Shih ching No. 57/2: 

Her hands like tender shoots, 
Her skin like congealed lard, 
Her neck like insect larvae, 

Her teeth like melon seeds; 
Cicada head, moth eyebrows. 
Her artful smile is red, 

Her lovely eyes clear and black. 

° Jy GAL , AS tHe ERE : cf. notes 13, 20, 32, 43. 

Sz FB FC: cf. Shih ching No. 189/5: F3-F-WCH . 

= PF Mil Mi] LA AS HR: ef. notes 38, 49. 

°° For jib read 4k with IWLC. The “ Pei feng” poem is Shih ching No. 41: 34 ij 
4EFR, HEFT BHR “If you are affectionate and love me, I will hold your hand and 
go home with you” (KaARLGREN, op. cit., 27). 

7° WA AZ Bim: cf. “Li sao,” line 9: ABhARMe (CT 1.7a). I do not 


understand the hu. 
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15 So that the leafless poplar may put forth sprouts.” 


I would like to speak to the swallow, 
But the swallow flies away, darting up and down.” 
The way is distant, the road is blocked,” 
The River is broad and deep, there is no bridge.” 
20 I stand on tiptoe, wishing to advance, 
But it is not a river than can be crossed on a reed.”® 
I loosen the reins and go back home, 
Filled with grief, I go to my couch. 
Without undressing I close my eyes,’* and seem at once 
to sleep, 
25 I dream that I see her in whom I rejoice walking toward me. 
My soul floats away to my far-off love, 
As though we were united and our spirits mingled.” 


Stillng Thoughts of Love * 
Ts‘ao Chih (192-232) 


Ah, the elegant charms of this beautiful woman! 


™T.e., that the poet may still in his old age get a young bride; ef. I ching No. 
28 (JL=): FEAL ERG ERASE “The leafless poplar puts forth sprouts; 
an old man gets his bride.” 

72 This couplet, quoted by L1 Shan (WH $1.12a) is inserted here by Yen K‘o-chiin. 
It would fit the rhyme-scheme better if it followed line 10 ( xX rhymes), but it 
makes a little better sense in the present context. The idea of a bird intermediary 
goes back to the “ Li sao”; in these poems it is usually the wild goose (cf. Yine Yang, 
line 25) or the phoenix (T‘ao Ch‘ien, line $1), and the term EB has been identified 
with all three birds. For the swallow and marriage, cf. Li chi (SPTK ed.) 5.4b: AH 
HERE .... 

79 35 A FS Ti AS BH: cf. Wane Ts‘an, line 17: PUP ig BABB: also “The Nine 
Persuasions”” (CT 8.1la): PS HERE 7B. 

** nl ee BE TD MERZ: cf. ibid, (CT 88a): BRZEPA TG AG: also the “Lament for 
the Untimely Fate” (CT 14.2a): YC ja) RS ip FE. 

75 JE—-BEZ BY fit: cf. Shih ching No. 61/1: HERBIE — RZ “Who 
says the River is broad? A single reed crosses it.” This is a frequent source of 
allusion, e.g., Hst K‘ang’s “ Verses for his Elder Brother,” No. 9, Hsi Chung-san chi 
1.2b (SPTK ed.). 

767 have translated {Eg as analogous to the chia mei of note 57. 

"7 39 BABY LH ts, FF3e EF a SE: cf. Yinc Yang, line 15: wwii Y 
HF, and notes 28, 37, 48. Except for lines 15-16 (note 72) this passage is from IWLC 
18.18b. 
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Her rosy face shines with limpid light. 

Surpassing and unique, she is without a peer,”® 

So outstanding, in truth, none can equal her. 
5 By nature perspicacious and intelligent °° 

In conduct gracious *' and charming. 


I hide where the high peak obscures the sun, 
I stand beside the pure current of the limpid stream. 
The autumn wind rises in the woods,*” 
10 Lost birds cry as they seek their mates. 
Melancholy and laden with grief, my sorrow is the greater, 
How can I go on like this? ** 


This by no means exhausts the list of fu written before T‘ao 
Ch‘ien’s time on the subject of stilling the passions, but no more 
than the titles and a line or two survive of Fu Hsiian’s “ Straight- 
ening the Passions,” ** Cu‘ENG-KuNG Sui’s “ Assuaging the Pas- 
sions,” *° or YUAN Shu’s “ Rectifying the Passions.” ** P‘o Ch‘in’s 
“ Bringing Sorrow to an End” ® is not dissimilar, but follows a 
slightly different pattern in the twenty-six lines which survive, 
and the same is true for the twenty-three lines of Cuanc Hua’s 
“Eternal Love,” * while Juan Ch‘i’s “ Purifying Thoughts of 
Love ” is an effective parody of the whole idea.** 


© PAR ae at CSKW 18.4a. 

7° Fa: HH fig SHEP: cf. notes 18, 20, $2, 43, 66. 

ee PEG WED) Be ef. Juan Yii, line 6: EVR fn ft. 

*1 4)¥E Bis not attested elsewhere. The word Afiis to be equated with BE as in 
the similar expressions eS of fie; cf. Cuu Ch‘i-feng, T2‘u t‘ung BY (abbreviated 
TT) 1967. 

ss Hp hk takes on no especial overtones from its three Shih ching occurrences. 
Perhaps the association with “ spring feelings” in Hsten T‘iao’s poem (Fivpry ve EF AS 
fF) is relevent (Ku shih yiian 12.5a, SPPY ed.): #>VER HH, PR- KAP R . 

®° From IWLC 18.15a-b. 

s+ fi (217-278), FEt CCW 45.4b. 

$5 EAN (231-273), AH CCW 59.40. 

se Fe HX (408-453), JE CSW 44.1a-b. 

st Sr (2.218), FAK CHHW 928a-b. P‘o Ch'in also wrote a shih “Settling 
the Passions ” 5 RE (Ch‘iian San-kuo shih $.13a-b). 


* Bea (282-300), FKIH CCW 88.1a-b. 


— be FF FH ae, CSKW 44.10a-11b. It concludes, “If the myriad phenomena of 
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So far I have yet to quote an integral specimen of a fu on this 
subject, but already its wholly conventional nature should be 
apparent. As one reads T‘ao Ch‘ien’s version, the impression of 
déja vue grows with each couplet. It is perhaps going too far to 
imagine that every line had its prototype in the original complete 
texts of those fu which time has mercifully destroyed or left in 
hackneyed fragments, but surely T‘ao Ch‘ien was not striving 
for originality in his version.* 


Stilling the Passions 


Ah, the precious rare and lovely form 
She stands out unique in all the age.” 
Though hers is a beauty that would overthrow a city *' 
She intends to be known for her virtue. 
5 In purity she rivals her sounding pendant jades ” 
In fragrance she vies with the hidden orchid.** 
She disowns tender feelings ** among the vulgar 
And carries her principles among the high clouds. 
She grieves that the morning sun declines to evening °° 
10 That human life is a continual striving.” 
All alike die within a hundred years 


the world do not entangle one’s heart, / How is a single female worth being in love 
with?” BERUB MRS S-KFZEB. 

5° Works 5.5a-7a. Previous translations of this fu are: Anna Brernuarpt, “Grosse 
Ode zur Beruhigung der Leidenschaften,” MSOS 15 (1912) .105-9. Lin Yutang, “ Ode 
to Beauty,” A Nun of Taishan and other Translations (Shanghai, The Commercial 
Press, 1936) 240-6. Dryden Linsley Puetrs and Mary Katherine Witimorrt, “ Ode 
to Restrain the Passions by T‘ao Ch‘ien,” Studia Serica 7 (1948) .55-62. Lily Pao-hu 
Cuana and Marjorie Srncuair, “ Ode to Beauty,” op. cit., 113-16. 

0 AEH Hi HH LA FEAL: cf. notes 18, 20, $2, 43, 66, 79. 

*1 A reference to Li Yen-nien’s song: —- iA bh FA “One glance 
would overthrow a city, A second glance would overthrow a state” (Han shu 97A.18a) . 

°? Themselves a symbol of purity; cf. Li chi 9.9a. 

*3 The [fj also symbolizes purity; cf. “Li sao,” lines 105, 136. 

* For ti cf. Cuanc Hua’s fu ACHE, line 4: BEEBE | | “In her heart she 
has the tender feelings of a well brought-up young lady” (Li chi 8.26a); cf. also 
Ts‘ao Chih’s “Spirit of the Lo River”: | | $ WE (WH 19.16b). 

°5 Obsession with the passage of time is characteristic of these fu; cf. Cuana Heng, 
lines 6-9; Wane Ts‘an, line 7; Yrnc Yang, line 28; Cu‘en Lin, line 14; and note 20. 
It goes back to the “ Li sao.” 
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How few our joys, the sorrows how many! 
She raises the red curtain * and sits straight, 
Lightly playing the clear-sounding cither to express her 
feelings.®* 
15 She plays a lovely melody with her slender fingers, 
As her white sleeves sweep and sway in time. 
A swift glance from her lovely sparkling eyes— 
Uncertain whether to speak or smile.*° 


The melody is half played through 
20 And the sun is sinking at the western window. 
The sad autumn mode **’ echoes through the woods 
And white clouds cling to the mountain. 
She glances up at Heaven’s road,'” 
She looks down and tightens the strings. 
25 In spirit and behavior she is charming, 
Her attitudes are altogether lovely.’” 


°° a AAEM: cf. “The Distant Wandering,” line 10: $$ | | | | | (CT 5.2a). 

°? Cf. CHanc Hua’s poem KEEA4E= A =H Be (Ch‘iian Chin shih 2.4a): 
RRA “ Red curtains covering like clouds.” These are a part of the furnishings 
of an emperor’s boat. 

*® Cf. CuHanc Hua’s “Love Poem” Hit (Yii-t‘at hsin-yung 2.10b): ALA AKE 
A, Mia4 Phases “Tn the north there is a beautiful woman, / Who sits straight as 
she plays her sounding lute.” On the proper attitude for playing the lute cf. R. van 
Guu, “ The Lore of the Chinese Lute,” MN 2(1939) .90, 98. By analogy the cither 
(se) is to be played with the same formality. 

baa! BESE BENG, SK AS . T‘so Chu has J} for ff, presumably 
because of the Shih ching line 3é EJB} (No. 57/2). However, liu mien is a cliché 
in similar contexts; e.g., CHanac Heng’s “Seven Stimuli” (CHHW 53.3a): Walt 
| |. For parallels to this couplet cf. “The Lechery of Master Teng-t‘u ”: Ay 
% , Hh ii | | (WH 19.14a); Juan Chi’s “Sorrowful Songs” No. 2: || #92, 
eH A (YTHY 2.7b). The pu fen is not clear. Seitan (Kokuyaku kambun taisei 
18.264) suggests vis “js not angry.” 

100 The shang #4 mode corresponds to autumn: HAKZA... a | (Li chi 
5.14b). Cf. P‘an Yo’s “ Lament for a Dead Friend” No. 2: Danes (YTHY 
2.13b): “The clear shang mode is in consonance with the autumn season.” 

Pee Kie in the many examples cited in P‘ei-wen yiin-fu (PWYF) means either 
“the road to Heaven” or “the Way of Heaven ” (KH). In T‘ao’s poem “ The 
Homing Bird” $f (Works 1.17a) the term occurs as “a path through the sky ” 
which the bird follows as it navigates through the clouds. 


102 Hi SEW: cf. Ts‘ao Chih, line 6: 47 HHH Ti HEM. 
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I am moved as she quickens the clear notes’ tempo 
And wish to speak with her, knee to knee. 
I would go in person to exchange vows, 
30 But I fear to transgress against the rites. 
I would wait for the phoenix to convey my proposa 
But I worry that another will anticipate me.’ 
In uncertainty of mind and discomposure *” 
My soul in an instant is nine times transported.’ 


i 103 


35 I would like to be the collar of your dress *°” 
And breathe the lingering fragrance of your flower- 
adorned hair.’ 
But ** at night you take your silken dress off— 
How hateful autumn nights that never end. 


I would like to be the girdle of your skirt 
40 And bind the modest slender body. 

But as weather changes, cool or warm 

The old is cast aside, the new put on. 


I would like to be the gloss on your hair 
As you brush out the dark locks over sloping shoulders. 
45 But all too often lovely women wash their hair 


110 


703 As in the “Li sao,” line 122. Cf. note 47. 

104 FA 2 HESE. Cu't Yiian was similarly concerned: #UPy2e tae (“Li 
sao,” line 122). The line also appears in Lu Chi’s fu “On Literature,” with {{ for 
kung. 

105 Cf. Wane Ts‘an, line 10. 

100 2978 A iil JL: cf. notes 24, 61. 

107 J5H FE AE iii HS fl : lit., “1 would like to be on your dress, specifically the collar.” 
This same formula is continued in the following stanzas. Cf. notes 17, 41, 62. 

108 HET ordinarily means “ white hair,” but obviously another sense is demanded 
by the present context. Seitan, op. cit., 267, understands “ flower-like face ” (SED tn 
> BA); likewise Cau Ch‘i-feng (TT 2811), but the Re suggests “hair” as more 
likely. 

100 AR “alas.” Here and in the following I have reduced the stock lament to the 
simple contrast. 

sc AVA . That sloping shoulders were already an attribute of feminine beauty is 
suggested by the line in Ts‘ao Chih’s “Spirit of the Lo River”: JAA x Ean 
#)#— “Shoulders as though fashioned by cutting, a waist as though bound by cord ” 


(WH 19.16a). 
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And it is left dry ** when the water leaves. 


I would like to be your penciled eyebrow 
To move gracefully with your eyes as you glance around. 
But rouge and powder must be fresh applied **” 

50 And it is destroyed as you make up your face anew.’** 


I would like to be the reed that makes your mat ** 
On which you rest your tender body until fall. 

But then a robe of fur *** will take its place: 

A year will pass before the mat is used again.""* 


55 I would like to be the silk that makes your slipper 
To press your white foot wherever you go. 
But there is a time for walking and a time for rest: 
The shoes alas are thrown beside your bed. 


111 FF Ril is rather violent for the result of washing, but current shampoo and hair 
tonic advertisements are quite as extreme in their warnings of what happens to hair 
washed too frequently without benefit of their panaceas. 

112 {fq {WF lit., “ one esteems freshness [in makeup].” Cf. “A Mistress to Her Lover” 
Ee HeRS = A. by Liv Hsiao-ch'o BFF ee (cited in IWLC 188a; cf. Ch‘iian Liang 
shih 10.19b): BAA SEEN, SEP AL Bi Aa ERE SATE RE EARP RE. 

After lying long abed I suspect my makeup is gone 
And I steal a glance at myself in the mirror; 

My thin-penciled eyebrows have just about disappeared 
And of the rouge only half remains. 

118 Me Air is makeup for a festive occasion; cf. Nan Ch‘i shu (Tung wen ed.) 53.1b: 
ABZ, aE oo. BE ZH ie KLAR | | RAE 
GKZE KAKRAZ PAAR . “ During the ten-odd years of the Yung- 
ming period (483-94), the cities flourished and young men and women were prosperous. 
Singing and dancing, dressed in their best and with faces carefully made up, hundreds 
of them disported themselves among flowering peach trees or by the clear streams, 
under the autumn moon or in the spring breeze.” 

114 ri AE 22 Ti) G%;. Perhaps this is borrowed from Cane Heng’s “Song of 
Harmony” [fp] aé ak (YTHY 1.110): JAS 3E55 TE PEE WK “I imagine my- 
self to be the reed mat / Covering the soft bed beneath you.” But here a woman is 
speaking. 

5 For 4¢ PA cf. Shih ching No. 128/1: | | ®}i@X “Striped floor-mats and pro- 
truding wheel-naves” (KARLGREN, op. cit. 82). In the present context there can be no 
question of a floor-mat in a carriage. Cf. the similar use in the Cuanc Hua poem 


quoted in note 97. 
116 FAR: lit., “be sought out.” 
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I would like to be your daytime shadow 
60 To cleave to your body always, to go east or west. 
But tall trees make so much shade 
At times, I fear, we could not be together.**’ 
I would like to be your nighttime candle 
To shine on your jade-like face in your room 
65 But with the spreading rays *° of the rising sun 
My light at once goes out, my brilliance eclipsed. 


118 


120 


I would like to be the bamboo that makes your fan 
To dispense a cooling breeze from your tender hand. 
But mornings when the white dew falls 

70 I must look at your sleeve ** from afar. 


I would like to be the wood of the wu-t‘ung tree 
To make the singing lute you hold on your knees 
But music, like joy, when most intense turns sad *** 


117 The shadow—lover conceit appears in a poem attributed to Fu Hsiian (217-78) 
in YTHY 98a, but to Cu‘ Ts‘ao HRY (Liang dynasty) in Yiieh-fu shih-chi 69.1a, 
so it is not certain whether the conceit is earlier than T‘ao Ch‘ien. The relevant lines 
of the poem ( Hi }%#%, a yiieh-fu title) are (in the YTHY text): HBR SRA 
Sy BES HA 5, A KICS STA “1 would like to be the shadow that 
follows your body, / But when you are in the shade your shadow disappears. / That 
you stay in the light is what I wish.” 

118 Besides the occurrence of {JM in ritual contexts (Li chi 2.10b, 19.1b) where 
it means “two pillars”—presumably of the main hall—the expression turns up in 
one of Ts‘ao Chih’s untitled poems #E## (YTHY 24a): FEA HHA THe 
| | “I take up my clothes and go out of the small gate, / And walk idly between the 
two pillars.” The “two pillars” seem to be outside, but in T*ao Ch’ien’s fu the 
context calls for an interior scene, specifically a bedroom, though I can find no 
support for such a metonymy. 

“4° For FG cf. “The Goddess” (WH 19.9a): PRAFAA A | HE | “Bright as 
the full moon spreading its rays.” 

120 FESR is metonoymy for “rising sun ”; the sun rises from the fu-sang tree. 

121 Where a fan is kept in hot weather. 

122 AB Ste LL PEAK: cf. Fu Hsiian’s yiieh-fu WA FE (YTHY 29b): HBB 
FARE, eI AE =“ Sorrow and joy are close connected, / When joy is most 
intense one turns sad.” The idea is an old one and is quoted as a “saying” in 
Shih chi 126.30: Shp HNL , Beh HAZE. The pun on music/joy is also well 
established; cf. the punning definition in Hsiian-izu 14.la (SPTK ed.): Se SBE FG SE 
4, “ Music is joy.” 
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And in the end I am pushed aside as you play no more. 
75 Put to the test my wishes are all frustrated *** 
And I feel only the desolation of a bitter heart. 
Overcome with sadness, and no one to confide in, 
I idly walk to the southern wood.** 
I rest where the dew still hangs on the magnolia *** 
80 And take shelter under the lingering shadows of the 
green pines. 
On the chance I should see her as I walk 
I am torn in my breast between hope and fear. 
To the end all is desolate, no one appears *** 
Left alone with restless thoughts, vainly seeking. 
85 Smoothing my light lapel '*’ I return to the path 
Continually sighing as I watch the setting sun. 
With steps uncertain, destination forgotten ‘* 
Dejected in bearing, face filled with grief. 
Leaves leave the branch and flutter down '*° 
90 The air is biting as cold comes on. 
The sun disappears bearing its rays 


128 2 TBA iH: cf. Yinc Yang, line 30: ¥§ RRB ; Wanc Ts‘an, 
line 12: OS wis #4 ig (AS. 


oe Fa $k occurs in Wu-Yiieh ch‘un-ch‘iu 9.48a (SPTK ed.) as the name of a place 
where a maiden lives who is an expert with the sword and lance. Usually it is a 
northern grove 4K | in contexts like the present one; e.g., Ts‘ao Chih’s yiieh-fu 
fas (YTHY 25a): HFSS (Py A BEE a “Going outside where shall 
I look? / I walk uncertainly toward the northern grove.” 

= GAR SE: cf. “Li sao,” line 38 (CT 1.12b) HN GRAR LZ EE 
“Mornings I sip the dew hanging from the orchids.” 

= ae Fhe Be in EA: cf. “ The Distant Wandering” (CT 5.7a): BF iby BE AE 
“The plain is desolate, no one there.” 

277 am not sure what the significance of this gesture is. @&#% usually occurs in 
contexts where the ch‘ing has immediate relevance, as a light garment blown by the 
breeze (e.g., Ts‘ao Chih, 3E#¢# YTHY 2.4b). Here it could be intended to suggest 
poverty—a light garment when the season requires a warm one, but the similar use 
of the whole expression #{ | | in a fu “Autumn Sorrow” $k by Cu‘v Yiian YH 
(Ch‘tian Chi wen 14.1b) suggests that the ch‘ing is simply a part of a cliché, and the 
gesture itself is equivalent to “with what composure I could summon.” 

228 SEVER DAS cf. Yinc Yang, line 31: PE REU KM. 

129 $363 occurs in a similar context in one of Catanc Yen’s untitled poems SERA EF 
‘WH 31.22): | | PRHEAE. Cuv Chii-feng (TT 2767) lists a group of similar binoms. 
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The moon adorns the cloud fringes with light. 
With sad cries the solitary bird flies home,’*° 
Seeking its mate an animal passes and does not return. 
95 I am sorry that the present year is in its decline 
I regret that this year draws to a close.** 
Hoping to follow her in my nighttime dream,’** 
My soul is agitated and finds no rest; ** 
Like a boatman who has lost his oar, 
100 Like a cliff-scaler who finds no handhold. 


Just now 
The winter constellations *** shine at my window 
The north wind blows chill. 
I am agitated and unable to sleep,’*° 
Obsessed by a host of fancies. 

105 I rise and tie my sash to await the morning, 
Deep frost glistens on the white steps.’* 
The cock folds his wings and has yet to crow 
While from afar floats the shrill sad note of a flute. 
At first a harmony of delicate strains, 

110 At last it becomes penetrating and sad.**" 








180 FEARED DA GH: cf. Ts‘ao Chih, line 10 and note 54. 

191 yi Ee SE AG FE y TREE EZ AR : cf. Wane Ts‘an, line 7: NESE EZ THT. 

aes RS 2 Bo i DEEZ : ef. notes 28, 37, 48, 77. 

igs Wop Lie Tih AN: cf. Yrne Yang, lines 34-5: fl ETE, WH K LS 
34; also note 77. 

184 42 and 57 are two fall and winter constellations (Hyades and Pleiades) which 
rise toward dawn; cf. Cu‘en Tzu-ang, “ Commemoration of a Banquet at His Excel- 
lency Hsieh’s Mountain Pavilion” SEAAII HEL FF : RA | |FF (Chien 
Po-yii wen chi [SPTK ed.] 7.18b). Cf. also Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s “Ch‘ang-men fu ”: 
|| HRY WA 16.14a). 

135 SYP AARHE: cf. notes 38, 68; also Cuvanc Chi #£&% “Lament for the 
Untimely Fate” Je RGR (CT 14.1b): BHA Ti ARK. For the variant orthogra- 
phies of the binom, ef. TT 1555. 

18° Cf. Cuanc Heng, line 6. 

197 Ge HE. This alliterative binom (anc. dz‘éng dz‘udi) is used as an onomatopoeia 
for sad sounds (#¢ #4 {PJ | |, of the fulling block in Fer Ch‘ang’s #¢7€ poem in 
YTHY 6.10a). The same characters in reverse order occur frequently for sad animal 
cries (e.g., the crane in Cutana Hung’s poem in Ch*iian Liang shih 12.11b; the horse 
in the anonymous “ Poem for Cutao Chung-ch‘ing’s Wife” YTHY 1.19b), and probably 
form an equivalent term. 
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138 


I imagine that it is she playing there 
Conveying her love by the passing cloud— 
The passing cloud departs with never a word,'*° 
It is swift in its passing by.**° 
115 Vain it is to grieve myself with longing, 
In the end the way is blocked by mountains and crossed 
by rivers.*** 
I welcome the fresh wind that blows my ties away 
And consign my weakness of will to the receding waves. 
I repudiate the meeting in the Man-ts‘ao poem **” 
120 And sing the old song of the Shao-nan.'* 
I level all cares and cling to integrity, 
Lodge my aspirations *** at the world’s end.*** 


*8° The assumption that it is she playing the flute is gratuitous on my part. The 
line reads FRE AZ AF ZE. 

13° The conceit originates in the “Ch‘ou ssu” if (CT 4.28b): AA Sree 
“T wish to send word by the floating cloud.” It was used by Hsi; Kan in the third 
of a series of untitled poems Mea (YTHY 1.14a):7 PSE (AY PEPE: , RAPA BE 
BAB FY Ay GE fer GE tn IB. 

How vast the floating cloud! 

I would like to use it to convey a message. 
It drifts away before I can send it, 

I vainly think of him in agitation. 

sie Fee Ay ip RI: cf. “Li sao,” line 9: H A Zl ANE . 

242 2 BH LY fig Fy: cf. notes 73, 74. 

“427 e¢, BPA EEA: cf. Shih ching No. 94: “In the open ground there is the 
creeping grass, the falling dew is plentiful; there is a beautiful person, the clear forehead 
how beautiful! We met carefree and happy, and so my desire was satisfied.” (Kart- 
GREN, op. cit., 61). Cf. Cutanc Yen’s fu “ Beauty” ji f& (IWLC 18.16a): 55 
We BRK ML Bs BEST aE. 

143 The “Shao-nan” is the name of a group of poems (Nos. 12-25) in the “ Kuo 
feng” section of the Shih ching. The reference may be to the comments provided by 
the Preface to the Shih ching on one of these (No. 17): “The manners of a period 
of decay and disorder were passing away, and the lessons of integrity and sincerity 
were rising to influence. Oppressive men could not do violence to well-principled 
women.” (Lecce, The Chinese Classics 4 [Prolegomena] 39). 

344 For 35 tit cf. T‘ao Ch‘ien’s poem “An Outing on the Hsieh Stream” (Works 
2.7b): HEE BE | |: “The wine half-gone, I give free rein to my aspirations.” 

45 7\ 3B for the more common | fig because of the rhyme. 
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This fw of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s is not the last of the series, but there 
is no point in adding more to the list.*° Now it is, or should be, 
a general principle of criticism that an adequate reading of a poem 
must be based on an understanding of the poet’s intent in writing 
the poem. It has been argued that since the private mental states 
of the poet are beyond the reach of the critic, all he has to go by 
is what he finds in the poem he is immediately concerned with, 
which must be read and judged as something unique. Whatever 
the theory, good critical practice has never so limited itself. For 
there are a number of clues to the poet’s intent. Sometimes, 
especially in Chinese poetry, the poet provides a preface to his 
poem in which he states quite explicitly what he is proposing to 
do. An intimate knowledge of the poet’s life will often suggest 
attitudes and concerns relevant to understanding a given poem, 
though such information is usually lacking for Chinese poets. A 
poet’s own statement of his theory of the nature and function of 
poetry is a valuable guide to his practice. But the most generally 
available of all these adventitious aids is a knowledge of the poetic 
tradition in which a poet is writing, and both the genre he is using 
and the subject of his poem should be viewed in the light of 
tradition. 

I do not propose here to trace the history of the fu, a sufficiently 
complex subject in itself, but shall point out a few features of the 
form as developed by the Later Han and Six Dynasties periods. 
Huane-ru Mi (215-282) said,’*’ “ The fu takes its themes from 
natural objects, whose aspects and properties are elaborated to 
the point where no one can add anything more.” This formula 
accords well enough with actual practice, and applies both to the 
descriptive fu and, by extension, to the lyric fu with which we are 
presently concerned. Logically such a definition should exclude 
the possibility of two fu on the same subject, for one exhaustive 
treatment hardly leaves room for a second. However. Ssu-mMA 
Hsiang-ju early established the precedent of taking up a theme 
already celebrated in a fu with the avowed intention of outdoing 


*4°'The most recent seems to be by Hsien Chi-hsiian REAR (1184-1178), a fu 
on “Interdicting the Passions ” Hy . 
**7In his introduction to the “Three Capitals” fu of Tso Ssu 7-H, WH 45.40a. 
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the first effort. With the growth of the popularity of the fu this 
practice was practically the only excuse for writing fu at all, as 
writers became hard put to find new subjects. By early Six 
Dynasties times not only were the categories exhausted, it was not 
easy to think of a suitable individual bird, insect, tree, flower, or 
household utensil that had not been elaborately described in at 
least one fu. Thus as time went on nearly every possible fu subject 
came to be treated in a whole series of fu, each member of a series 
representing a poet’s deliberate attempt to incorporate everything 
his predecessors had written on the subject. This generalization is 
subject to the usual reservations, but it does apply as a marked 
tendency that affected the nature of the fu form. One result was 
the production of stereotypes: the development of a subject in 
any series follows an established sequence, and successive fu on 
that subject differ chiefly in length, the later ones being the longer. 
In extreme cases even the vocabulary available to the writer of a 
fu on an established theme was to a large degree limited to what 
his predecessors had used, so that the form is marked by clichés. 

At the same time that the fu was becoming a stereotyped treat- 
ment of a conventional subject, its metrical structure, at one time 
quite free, was being reduced to a pattern allowing little more 
variation than the strict shih form. From its occasional use as a 
rhetorical ornament, parallelism became more and more rigid until 
it was the invariant basis for the construction of each couplet. 
These various factors combined to make the fu little more than an 
exercise in versification. It was at once a measure of a poet’s 
erudition and an index of his skill if he could write a fu to order.'** 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated in the series of 
fu on “ Stilling the Passions.” Before considering them in detail, 
the tradition of the subject itself requires a brief treatment. The 
earliest fu containing a catalogue of feminine charms is “ The 
Goddess” (Shen-nii fw), of pre-Han date if its attribution to 


*48Cuana Yen, Cuanec Shun, and Cuu I as youths went to visit Cau Chii, who 
wished to test them. He said, ‘My guests all have to write a fu about some object 
before they can sit down.’ Yen wrote on dogs, Shun on mats, I on bows, each 
writing about something which caught his eye [in the room]. When their fu were 
finished they were seated.” Wen-shih chuan 3C-}-{G quoted in PTSC 102.3b. 
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Sune Yii is accepted. None of the Han Dynasty fu on this 
subject is attested by contemporary mention or quotation, but 
Ts‘ao Chih wrote his “Spirit of the Lo River” (Lo shen fu) 
“inspired by Sune Yii’s description of the goddess for the King 
of Ch‘u,” as he said in his preface.’ Other Han fu describe the 
beauty of some merely human woman and fall into two general 
types. The one employs a setting where the poet is called upon 
to disprove a charge of licentiousness; he describes the irresistible 
temptation to which he was subjected by a lovely and amorous 
woman whose advances he managed to reject by firmness of will 
and breath control. Typical examples are “The Lechery of 
Master Teng-t‘u ” #4E#F IR and “The Handsome Man” 
3AM, attributed respectively to Suna Yii and Ssu-ma Hsiang- 
ju.’ The other type includes the “ Stilling the Passions ” series, 
and differs in that the vision of loveliness remains inaccessible. 
The woman makes no improper advances and so can be praised 
for her chaste behavior. 

The reason for studying these traditions of form and subject is, 
as I have already suggested, to use them in answering certain 
fundamental questions about T‘ao Ch‘ien’s poem which must 
otherwise be obscure. The “ Hsien-ch‘ing fu ” has been variously 
read as a piece of erotic poetry, as a political allegory, and as a 
personal love poem. When Hs1Ao Tung singled it out among all 


14° WH 19.8b includes the whole text, but I can find no earlier reference to it than 
Ts‘ao Chih’s. In its opening lines the author states that the subject of “’The Goddess ” 
is from the “ Kao-t‘ang” fu, which also is attributed to Sune Yii. In both fu Sune 
Yii and King Hsiang are characters in the introduction, and it is the character Sune Yii 
who is represented as writing the fu. This could account for the traditional attribu- 
tion to the historical person Sune Yii (of whom exactly nothing is known beyond his 
supposed association with that king and Cu‘i Yiian). I very much doubt that the 
same man wrote both “The Goddess” and “ Kao-t‘ang,” or that either poem ante- 
dates the Han dynasty, but I cannot support my skepticism with facts, and it is 
convenient to take “ The Goddess” as a point of departure. 

15° WHT 19.15a. 

*51 The former is in WH 19.12a-14b, the latter in Ku wen yiian 3.1la-12b. Neither 
is mentioned in any text earlier than the sixth century, so far as I know. Very 
similar to the “Teng-t’u-tzu” is the “Feng fu” §& , also attributed to Sung Yii in 
Ku wen yiian 2.6a-7b; it is unlikely that both are by the same author. Like those in 
the Wen hsiian, the whole series of fu which the Ku wen yiian ascribes to Sung Yii 
(except “ The Flute”) are about Sung Yii; it is doubtful whether any are by him. 
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of T‘ao Ch‘ien’s writings as “ the one slight flaw on the piece of 
white jade,”*** he was presumably indulging in a moralizing 
judgment.’®* It is likely that his objection was essentially puri- 
tanical: a high-minded gentleman like T‘ao Ch‘ien had no busi- 
ness writing on such a frivolous and questionable subject. This 
inference is borne out by the fact that Hstao T‘ung excluded 
from the Wen hsiian all the “ Palace Style” poems which were 
being written under the patronage of his brother (Hstao Kang) , 
though he found room for the occasional pieces, most of them 
wholly conventional, of his contemporaries. It is not necessary to 
endorse Hs1so T‘ung’s critical judgment to agree that he was 
reading the poem correctly as one of a series of mildly erotic fu 
in which the moralizing twist was not for him a sufficient justifi- 
cation for an unbecoming preoccupation with the more carnal 
aspects of love. 

The allegorical interpretation of the poem is most persuasively 
stated by Lu Ch‘in-li..* By referring to another tradition, that 
of the “ Li sao,” he argues that in both “ Stilling the Passions ” 
and the “ Spirit of the Lo River ” the overt statements of love for 
a woman really symbolize the love of virtue, and that the poets’ 
melancholy must be understood to be the result, not of frustration 
in love, but of disappointment of their political ambitions. There 
is no denying that “ Li sao” phrases occur in both fu, or that the 
allegorical tradition is very pervasive in Chinese love poetry 
generally, but it does not seem to me possible to apply it to the 
poems in the “ Stilling the Passions ” series, whatever its validity 
for the “ Spirit of the Lo River,” and reading it into the “ God- 
dess ” poems involves assuming more than is known about their 
putative author, Sune Yii. I quite agree with Mr. Lv that the 
poem should be approached through a study of literary tradition, 
but it seems to me that he has chosen the wrong tradition. 

Finally there is the strictly biographical reading of the poem 
which insists on taking T‘ao Ch‘ien’s fu as the record of a deeply 


*®2 In his preface to T‘ao Ch‘ien’s Works 2b. 
358 His appeal to the authority of Yana Hsiung implies as much, and it was in 
such terms that Su Shih scolded him (cf. the quotation in T‘ao’s Works 5.7a). 


154 3% Oe Ve. ee OE BY AR , Hsieh yiian “AJR 2.8 (1948) 87-91. 
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felt personal experience.*> Now while there is absolutely no ex- 
ternal evidence for attributing to T‘ao Ch‘ien any such experience, 
there is at the same time no way of disproving it, and actually 
the issue is irrelevant to the value of the poem. It is not how 
deeply the poet feels, but how successfully he persuades his reader 
to feel. Yet there is a danger, in taking a wholly conventional 
poem out of its historical context, of accepting a debased currency 
at its face value. No one expects to find in this sonnet of *** 
Drummonp’s a faithful characterization of the unfortunate Miss 
Cunningham; he is merely using the established Petrarchian con- 
vention of the amatory sonnet: *” 


The Hyperborean hills, Ceraunus’ snow, 

Or Arimaspus (cruel!) first thee bred; 

The Caspian tigers with their milk thee fed, 
And Fauns did human blood on thee bestow; 
Fierce Orithyia’s lover in thy bed 


155) LL. Puevrs in Studia Serica 7(1948).61: “As for this particular ode, one 
scholastic interpretation has it that the poet’s political ambitions met only with 
frustration, so that finally all he could do was to ‘lay his far-reaching feelings to 
rest in the Eight Horizons’! Thus, the girl his beloved—to these allegorizing scholars— 
is only the goal of unattainable political ambitions. I do not believe it! The poem is 
too convincing, too immediate, too direct in sincerity of feeling, for such a dry-as-dust 
interpretation. I am sure that T’ao Ch’ien was in love, desperately in love, with an 
irresistible woman! But read the poem for yourself.” 

186 Sonnet XXXV, The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden (The Muses 
Library) 1.69. 

187 The Petrarchizing poets “in sonnet sequence or pastoral eclogue and lyric, told 
the same tale, set to the same tune. Of the joy of love, the deep contentment of 
mutual passion, they have little to say . . . , but much of its pains and sorrows—the 
sorrow of absence, the pain of rejection, the incomparable beauty of the lady and her 
unwavering cruelty. And they say it in a series of constantly recurring images: of 
rain and wind, of fire and ice, of storm and warfare; comparisons 

With sun and moon, and earth and sea’s rich gems, 

With April’s first born flowers and all things rare, 

That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems; 
allusions to Venus and Cupid, Cynthia and Apollo, Diana and Actaeon; Alexander 
weeping that he had no more worlds to conquer, Caesar shedding tears over the head 
of Pompey; abstractions, such as Love and Fortune, Beauty and Disdain; monsters, 
like the Phoenix and the Basilisk.” (H. J. C. Grierson, “John Donne,” The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature 4.225-6.) This description would need little 
modification to apply to the fu on love themes. 


13 
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Thee lull’d asleep, where he enrag’d doth blow; 
Thou didst not drink the floods which here do flow, 
But tears, or those by icy Tanais’ head. 

Sith thou disdains my love, neglects my grief, 
Laughs at my groans, and still affects my death, 
Of thee, nor heaven, I’ll seek no more relief, 

Nor longer entertain this loathsome breath, 

But yield unto my star, that thou mayst prove 
What loss thou hadst in losing such a love. 


The sonnet of Marino (“Te l’Hiperboreo monte, o |’Arimaspe / 
Produsse, Elpinia, il Caucaso, o ’1 Cerauno.”)*** of which Drum- 
MOND’s is not quite a translation, is guarantee of the conventional 
subject of the poem. In the same way T‘ao Ch‘ien’s fu cannot 
be read in isolation. 

The safest point of departure for determining the spirit in which 
T‘ao Ch‘ien composed his poem is his preface, where he said in 
effect that he was writing an exercise on an established theme. 
It may be worth while to formulate the theme as a preliminary to 
making a critical estimate of what T‘ao Ch‘ien did with it. This 
seems to be the basic structure of the several “Stilling the 
Passions ” fu: 

There is a woman of great beauty whose equal cannot be found 
in times past or present. She is good and wise, a model of 
decorum. I am irresistably attracted to her, but alas! I have 
no way to approach her. I try to meet her soul in my dreams, but 
here too I am frustrated. I imagine the bliss of being some in- 
animate object which she has constantly about her, but realize 
that all of these are used only to be cast aside. I despair. Finally 
I resolve to pull myself together, and, by resigning myself to the 
inevitable, gain some measure of control over my feelings. 

T‘ao Ch‘ien’s versification of this formula differs from that of 
his predecessors—from their surviving fragments, that is—in the 
considerable elaboration of the metaphysical conceit (lines 35-75) , 
to which approximately one-third of the poem is devoted. The 
development of each conceit is quite mechanical, and what began 


38° Quoted by W. C. Warp on p. 217-8 of The Poems of William Drummond. 
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as a device for relieving monotony becomes monotonous itself. 
Still this is the section of the poem which most attracts the 
reader’s attention, probably because of the rarity of this trope 
in Chinese poetry. It would be interesting to know how CHANG 
Heng, Ts‘a1 Yung, Wana, Ts‘an, and Yine Yang used the figure; 
none of the conceits quoted from their fu was borrowed by T‘ao 
Ch‘ien, though one at least of his was not original. However, the 
concept of originality hardly has a place in the critique of pieces 
like this: success is to be judged according to how well the con- 
ventional elements are combined into a harmonious whole. Let us 
consider T‘ao’s poem section by section. 

The first eighteen lines describe the lovely woman, with the 
usual emphasis on her moral worth. What at first seems to be an 
extraneous factor is introduced; she is credited with a mood of 
melancholy which in the earlier versions was the sole prerogative 
of the complaining poet. In lines 19-34, the mood is communi- 
cated to the poet through the device of the music which she 
plays, and there is the suggestion that if only a suitable inter- 
mediary were available she would welcome his advances (since 
she too is sad and worried about the passage of time and does not 
seem to find much consolation in the music). The conceits (“I 
would like to be the collar of your dress ”’) in lines 35-74 represent 
a series of fantasies on how a permanent union might be achieved 
without the intermediary; in each of them the emphasis is on the 
irrelevant theme of the impermanence of the imagined propin- 
quity. Instead of saying, “I wish I were . . . but unfortunately 
that is impossible,” he says, “I wish I were . . . but it wouldn’t 
last.” This turn appears at first as a welcome deviation from the 
obvious, but repetition dulls the novelty, and the cumulative 
effect of this false trail through a third of the poem is to weaken 
and dissipate its impact. This section does serve to introduce the 
mood of frustration in lines 75-84, whatever the reason assigned 
for that mood. The setting of autumn, approaching night, and 
solitude (lines 85-96), with the usual emphasis on passing time, 
prepares for the inevitable dream sequence, here condensed into 
four lines (97-100) and culminating in the effective images of a 
boat without oars and the cliff-scaler without a handhold. Awake 
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and unable to sleep again, the poet is observing the signs of the 
night’s passing when he hears the sound of a flute (lines 101-110) . 
From the association earlier in the poem of music and his beloved, 
he is now naturally reminded of her, and again allows himself to 
imagine that there might be a message from her, brought by a 
passing cloud rather than the usual wild goose (lines 111-114). 
Disappointed again and reflecting on the obstacles separating 
him from the object of his desire, he ends on the note of renunci- 
ation and resolution promised in the preface. 

In a form which gets its effects by elaboration it is pointless to 
object to diffuseness, but it is essential that one poem does not 
develop two unrelated moods. It is in this respect that T‘ao 
Ch‘ien’s poem is weak. As I have already suggested, the promi- 
nence given to the series of conceits is not justified by their con- 
tribution to the dominant theme of the poem, that of frustration 
through inaccessibility. 

“ Stilling the Passions” is unique among T‘ao Ch‘ien’s works 
in that none of his usual preoccupations appear in it—added 
reason for regarding it as an apprentice exercise in versification. 
The next fu which I want to take up is his “ Lament for Gentle- 
men Born Out of their Time.” In it are symbols, vocabulary, 
and above all a theme which he was frequently concerned with. 
But he is still treating a traditional theme in a traditional man- 
ner, as his preface testifies: **° 

Tune Chung-shu once wrote a fu on “ Neglected Men of Worth ”; Ssu-ma 
Chiien likewise wrote one, and as I read them in my leisure time 1 and idle 
hours 7*1 IT am deeply moved. For to behave that one may be trusted and be 


concerned to be eligible for Heaven’s blessing !*? constitute man’s 1** good 
conduct; to cherish simplicity ** and maintain equilibrium *® are the excel- 


*8° Works 5.la-b. 

100 = #222. : cf. San kuo chih (Wei chih) 13.28b: Asked to explain the meaning 
of the expression = f#, [T‘unc] Yii said, “ Winter is the idle season ff# of the year; 
the night is the idle time of the day; cloudy, rainy days are the idle periods of the 
weather.” Cited by Ho Meng-ch‘un 4?) i #§- 

pis: nt Zz: i.e., “Time when I was not busy carrying on improving conver- 
sation with my friends ”; cf. I ching No. 58 (®): BTU Ka . 

102 (3 RAMP: cf. ibid., Hsi-tz‘u A/11: | | | -F |. 

163 H= \\ is probably a T‘ang emendation to avoid the taboo . 

164 Ha Fh: ef. Tao te ching A.9b: Ax | | DEB : 

105 ERP: ibid. ASa: Behn he, | | H . 
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lent qualities of the gentleman. Since the time when the true morality de- 
parted the world, the great imposture has held sway; **° in the village they 
neglect the duty of retiring for high principles, and in the market place they 
are avid for quick advancement.’** Worthy men who clung to the right and 
set their minds on the true way hid their talents '°* in their times; those who 
kept themselves clean and conducted themselves decently exerted themselves 
to no purpose to the end of their lives. So Po-i and the [Four] White Heads *°° 
complained that there was no one to whom they could turn.’ Cu‘t Yiian *”* 
gave vent to his cry “It is all over.” 17? Alas, we have human form for at 
the most a hundred years and are gone in the twinkling of an eye; it is hard 
to establish one’s conduct [in so brief a lifetime], but even so the inhabitants 
of a single city will withhold their unanimous praise.'** This is why those men 
of old wet their brushes and repeatedly gave expression to their pent-up 
feelings without ever resolving them. Now it is only poetry which can give 
adequate expression to the mind and the feelings. I held a scroll of paper 
in my hand, uncertain of my powers; finally I was moved to write on this 
subject. 


The rather pedantic tone of the preface suggests that this is a 
more serious subject. There are only two prototypes, and they are 
obviously intended to supply background for T‘ao Ch‘ien’s own 
fu. It is hard to tell which was written first, but as it is shorter 
(the text may of course be incomplete) , I shall begin with Ssu-ma 
Ch‘ien’s: 

Lament for Unemployed Gentlemen ** 


Alas for the gentleman born out of his time ** 


“KiB: ibid, Ava. KiGRA ES, AUTEM AA | | - 

tt SAME: cf. Li chi 17.7a-b Ab REE TH DIR ALAS, AWE ii REIRA BL 
4, “In serving one’s prince, when one is reluctant to enter service and quick to 
retire, then there is order in positions. When one it quick to serve and reluctant to 
retire, the result is disorder.” Cf. also ibid., 9.4b. 

168 WEE: For jade as a symbol of a man’s worth, ef. Analects 9/13. 

100 Fe Ae cf. note 211. The “Four White Heads ” were sages who retired from the 
world under Ch‘in Shih-huang-ti and later refused to serve Han Kao-tsu; cf. Kao 
shih chuan B.7a-b (SPPY ed.). T‘ao Ch‘ien elsewhere refers to them in his poetry, 
e.g., Works 2.2la, 3.22a. 

17° Both Po-i and the Four White Heads are credited with similar songs ending 
with “ Whom shall I serve? ” 

171 Cy‘t Yiian is addressed by the title = [J 7¢3K in “ The Fisherman ” (CT 7.1b). 

178 The expression Bw is from the concluding lines of the “Li sao” (CT 1.49a). 

*78T am unable to locate the source for this allusion. 

174 At -EARSR: IWLC 30.21a-b; CHW 26.4b-5a. 

119 Ror AE AN he cf. Shih ching No. 257/4: FEHE | | “I was born untimely ” 
(KARLGREN, op. cit., 221). 
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176 


Ashamed to live alone with only his shadow for companion, 
Always concerned to control himself and be courteous *” 
Fearing lest his determination to act go unmarked.’” 
5 In truth his endowment is adequate but the time is out 
of joint; 
Endlessly he toils up to the very verge of death. 
Though possessed of [pleasing] form, he goes unnoticed, 
While capable, he cannot demonstrate his abilities. 
How easily people are misled by poverty or success— 
10 It is hard for them to distinguish between beauty and 
ugliness. 
While time drags on and on 
I am hemmed in, never given scope. 
He who treats the just justly 
Is my friend: 
He who is selfish with the selfish 
Brings grief to himself,’”® 
15 Heaven’s way is mysterious 
Vast indeed; **° 


lig ux lit., “watching one’s shadow,” comes to mean “self-absorbed,” out of 
vanity of either worth or beauty. 

a Cm i: cf. Analects 12/1: “To control oneself and be courteous is 
perfect virtue (jen) .” 

118 GEER: cf. ibid., 9/23: “A youth is to be regarded with respect. How do we 
know his future will not be equal to our present? If he reach the age of forty or 
fifty, and has not made himself heard of, then indeed he will not be worth being 
regarded with respect ” (Lecce, The Chinese Classics 1.223). 

27° EASA . . .AL-F RAS : I do not understand these lines, which perhaps 
should be referred to Lich tzu (SPTK ed.) 1.6b: Z¥73 4 ALR ZH. A rich man 
told a poor man he had got his wealth by stealing. The poor man tried it and was 
arrested. The rich man explained that by stealing he meant stealing from nature, 
not from men. Master Tung-kuo commented, “Mr. Kuo’s stealing was from the 
common store, and so he escaped punishment. Your stealing was selfish interest, 
and so you got into trouble. Both those who treat the private as though it were 
public and those who do not do so are thieves. To regard the public as public and 
the private as private is the principle of heaven and earth. Knowing the principle of 
heaven and earth, who will speak of stealing or not stealing?’ This passage suggests 
a possible translation: ‘“ He who treats public [property] as public is my friend; he who 
appropriates what belongs to others brings grief to himself.” I am not sure what that 
would mean in the present context. 

189 SEH FAR, PFE RA: Li Shan’s com. on WH 15.26a, 24.1$b, 28.17b has | | 
Ae ee, \ SEU . As Yen K‘o-chiin remarks, this is a contamination from the 


next line. 
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The way of the world is obvious: 
Overthrow and rape.'* 
To love life and hate death 
Is despised by the able; 
To love rank and insult the lowly 
Is the overthrow of the wise. 
Brilliant is my deep insight 
My understanding capacious. 
20 Murky is their unenlightenment 
Poison brewing within.'*’ 
This heart of mine— 
The wise man understands it; *** 
These words of mine— 
The wise man garners them. 
To die nameless 
Was the ancient’s shame; 
To hear the truth in the morning and die that night— 
Who will say the sage was wrong? ** 
25 There is a cycle between bad times and good: 
[States] fall and rise. 
One cannot depend upon constant principles 
Or rely upon sound knowledge.’*° 
Do not act to bring about happiness, 


184 


181 For the contrast between FR3H and A BH cf. Chuang tzu (SPTK ed.) 4.49b: 
FY ie AKA ASE ES R.A RA... K 
34 HA SH ABTA “What is meant by the Way? There is the Way of 
Heaven and there is the Way of man. To be esteemed without acting is the Way 
of Heaven. To become involved through acting is the Way of man. ... The Way 
of Heaven and the Way of man are far apart.” 

182 AJ FE: there must be an allusion behind this phrase which I have not been 
able to discover. 

183 FRY De PE ELBE : cf. Shih ching 198/4: WAAL PAE Z “ Other 
men have their thoughts, but I can understand them” (KaruGrREN, op. cit., 148). 

184 This is the theme of the “Letter to Jen An,” WH 41.10a-27a, esp. 23b: ¥ tt 
Ti SCARAB ACHE Ze AB. 

185 Cf. Analects 4/8: “The Master said, ‘If a man in the morning hear the right 
way, he may die in the evening without regret’” (Lecag, op. cit., 1.168). 

186 These two lines are from Li Shan’s com. on WH 39.26a. This is a repudiation 
of the Confucian concepts of Hf and 4%, leading to the Taoist conclusion. 
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Do not interfere to precipitate calamity: **’ 


Entrust yourself to the spontaneous 
And in the end everything will revert to the One. 


In this, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien (if the poem is actually his) gives some 
weight to the old charge of Taoist inclinations, but typically 
he provides an unimpeachably Confucian setting for his heresy. 
Tung Chung-shu’s treatment of the theme is rather more 
ambitious: 

Neglected Men of Worth ** 
Tune Chung-shu 


Oh, alas, how far-off, how distant! **° 

How slowly the chance comes, that so swiftly recedes. 

They are no followers of ours **' who bend their will to 
others’ beck; **” 

Upright *** I have awaited my chance until now I am 
approaching the grave. 

5 Time goes on,’™ I cannot expect to be understood,** 
My heart is depressed,’** I cannot hope for a position. 
Uneasy activity would serve only to add to my disgrace, 


190 


seg! 4a 35 iis FE, SE AR HAE cf. Chuang tzu 6.3a: ARS FE AS FRE “He 
does not take the initiative in producing either happiness or calamity” (Lecce, SBE 
39.265) . 

188 Fe pZP + ARH: ~KWY 3.a-3b; IWLC 30.20b-21a; CHW 93.1a-b. 

8° This apostrophe is presumably addressed to Heaven; cf. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, line 15; 
also the common expressions Key Mbit and | | J#js. The burden of this plaint 
is that fate is unknowable. 

sid PEAK $3 3 ES KA: cf. Fa yen (SPTK ed.) 6.2b: KF he, BRIE 
EZAIRA “The good time, the good time, how slowly it comes and how fast it 
goes.” 
191 Cf. Analects 11/17. By appropriating to himself Confucius’ words the poet is 
making himself the spokesman for the Confucian tradition. 

mai Aimee ns A: cf. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, line 12: #9 3% AT AR Ap. 

10° TE: Cf. Mencius 4A/4: SEOPIE MK FRA. 

n04 ABC MEH (2; cf. Ssu-ata Chiien, line 11: Fee AREAS ip 5 Es 

_ Hab Bz: I take the chiieh as referring to his potential patron, the ruler 
who might employ him; cf. the “ Biography of Cu‘t Yiian,” Shih chi 84.8b: = ed 


AREAL. 
196 Ze mK (with RR for yii) occurs frequently in the Shih ching, e. g.; No. 26/5. 
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To butt the fence with all my strength will only break 
my horns.** 


If I do not leave my door I may avoid trouble.” 


Development: *”’ 
10 I was born not during the flourishing of the Three Dynasties 
But during the time of decadence which followed them. 
While through cleverness and deceit one can expect success, 
The upright and the uncompromising exercise self- 
restraint. 
Though I thrice daily reflect on my conduct *” 
15 I am fully aware that to advance or retire is equally 
difficult.°™ 
Men of that ilk truly there are many *** 
Who point at the white and call it black.*” 
It is pretty eyes which are trusted, but my sight is dim, 
Glib tongues are believed, but my speech is faltering.*™ 
20 The gods are unable to straighten out the perversity of 
human affairs 
Nor can sages enlighten the befuddlement of the stupid. 
If I leave my door *” I cannot walk together with them 


°7 Cf. I ching No. 834 (JL=): “A ram butts against a fence and entangles his 
horns.” 

8 Ibid. No. 60 (JJ JU, “He does not leave his door. No blame.” This unpaired 
line does not end in a rhyme, and either the 35 is a misprint or a line has dropped 
out of the text. 

19° 48 EJ. This term occurs in the “Distant Wandering” (CT 5.4a) and in the 
Chieh-yii Pan’s “ Lament for Herself” (CHW 11.7a). 

20° Cf. Analects 1/4: ‘“‘I daily examine myself on three points” (Lecce, The Chinese 
Classics 1.189). 

a: HEIRNER : cf. Shih ching No. 257/9: “ People have a saying, ‘To advance or 
retire is alike difficult.’ ” 

202 ete > #7 Gili: cf. Shu ching 4/2/38: “ Contemners of the worthy and parasites 
of the powerful,—many such followers he had indeed” (Lecasg, op. cit., 179). 

203 Cf, “The Nine Declarations: ” 4A, AGA “They transform the white and 
make it black” (CT 4.25a). 

24 Rte TD Ld > 1 2 Fe TD S BN. It is not clear just how these attributes 
are to be distributed. On the basis of Analects 4/24 (‘“ The superior man wishes to be 
slow in his speech and earnest in his conduct”), 3a should be a positive virtue, 
contrasting with “ glib-tongued.” By analogy the same distinction should hold between 
mu hu and shih miao. 

205 HPA: i.e. take office. 
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When I hide my talents *% they scoff at my intransigence. 
I withdraw to cleanse my heart **’ and examine my 
conscience *°° 
25 But still they do not understand the course I follow. 
When I consider conditions in ancient times, 
Then too men of integrity were isolated and had no 
one to turn to. 
Under T‘ang of the Yin there were Pien-sui and Wu-kuang **° 
Under Wu of the Chou there were Po-i and Shu-ch‘i.*" 
30 Pien-sui and Wu-kuang drowned in the deeps 
Po-i and Shu-ch‘i climbed the hill to pick herbs. 
If even saints like those were distraught *” 
What is to be expected when the whole world has gone 
astray? 
Men like Wu Yiian ** and Cu‘t Yiian *” 
35 Were really without anyone they might look to.*** 
Though I am not up to [the conduct of] those men, 
I shall go on a distant voyage,” always admiring them. 
Alas, men of my sort are far away *"” 


209 


208 wee: cf. 1 ching (Hsi-tz’u B/4): BH | | REHSRFWH “The 
superior man keeps his instrument concealed on his person, awaiting the proper time 
to act.” 

207 SRYE WT: cf. ibid., (Hsi-ts‘u A/10): A DUKE , RE “The sages 
with these cleansed their hearts and, retiring, treasured them up in secrecy.” 

2° For [Al zi cf. Analects 5/27. 

20° TRASH EAT ZE: This may mean “I do not know to whom I might offer 
allegience.” 

*10 'T“ang first offered Pien-sui the empire, and Pien-sui drowned himself. He then 
offered it to Wu-kuang, who likewise drowned himself. Cf. Chuang tzu 9.29b-30a. 

211 For Po-i and Shu-ch‘i cf. BD 1657. 

212CHyu Ch‘i-feng (TT 878) equates apes with 4ln] 483 (along with other variant 
orthographies) ; the meaning ranges between “idle” and “ uncertain.” 

213 Better known as Wu Tzu-hsii; cf. BD 2358. 

#34 BD 508. 

*18 For protection and employment. 

216 The connotations of 3330 are Taoist (CT 5) and allegorical of a search for a 
patron (“Li sao”). As developed in the following lines, it must also be taken 
“T am going on a voyage of discovery to see whether I can find a sympa- 


literally: 
thetic friend.” 
7173n time (as the misunderstood heroes just mentioned) and in space (as the 


friend he hopes to find.) 
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I fear the path is overgrown and hard to walk; 
40 I dread the warning that the superior man on a journey 
Will go three days without eating.’”** 
Alas, everyone in the world is perverse 
I regret there is no one to join me in getting back 
[to the True Way]. 
Better turn to the good old cause 
45 And not let oneself be carried along by the times. 
Though all profit be gained by violating the true self 
It is still better with pure heart to cleave to the one Good. 
One may act only under pressure of circumstances— 
It does not follow that he is by nature obstinate.’*” 
50 I know well that great achievement **° comes with 
companionship *** 
And understand the rewards of the glory of humility.’ 
I conform to the hidden through silent contentment 
And do not show off my excellence or seek to be prominent. 
If one can make common cause with a true friend *** 
55 | Why quibble over the difference in our ages? *** 


Tune Chung-shu has developed the theme by supplying ex- 
amples, and for consolation looks for a friend in adversity. The 
life of retirement which he advocates is well within the Confucian 
tradition of staying out of office when the times are bad. T‘ao 
Ch‘ien multiplied the examples and borrowed freely from both his 
predecessors: 


*18Cf. I ching No. 36 (#JJ)JL): “The superior man on a journey will go three 
days without eating.” 

219 SPE 3H Ni AS EZ EG: I am not sure that I understand this 
line. I take it to mean that, though unwilling to compromise his ideals by serving 
when the times are not right, he might be forced by circumstances (e. g., poverty) to 
do so; still his reluctance is not to be taken as a sign of obstinacy, for he would 
gladly serve if he could do so on his own terms. 

220 AR: I ching No. 14. 

221 fA] A: ibid., No. 13. 

222 2. ibid., No. 15 (A): MMIE- 

223 FPP IE: lit. “liver and gall.” 

224 5434: I have been unable to locate the reference behind this term, and so my 
translation is only a guess. It might imply “superficial differences” rather than age. 
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Lament for Gentlemen Born out of their Time 
T‘ao Ch‘ien 
Ah, of all who receive the breath of life from the Creator ** 


226 


It is man alone who is endowed with intelligence.” 
One, given divine knowledge, hides his light; 
Another, possessed of the Three and the Five,**’ leaves 
a name to posterity. 
Some find their satisfaction in breaking clods, 
Others perform some great service to mankind. 
Granted that quiescence or activity **° are allotted by fate, 
Whatever the circumstances one should be complacent 
and satisfied. 
The world floats along and goes its way, 
10 While all things are divided into classes according to form.**° 
When a fine net is cast the fish are frightened, 
When a strong snare is laid the birds are alarmed.” 


225 RUM: cf. Chuang tzu 2.19a: K | | HE, #5), “The breath of the 
Creator is called the wind.” 

"8° Cf. Shu ching 21/1/38: HEKH SWZ HEA WZ “Heaven and 
Earth are father and mother of all things, and man of all creatures is the one endowed 
with intelligence.” 

*27 — Fh is ambiguous. It may refer to the =Snt (as in Pan Ku’s “ Two 
Capitals” fu, WH 1.17b), or two constellations (Shih ching No. 21/1), or the signifi- 
cant time intervals of thirty and five hundred years (Shih chi 27.37a, 41b). It is the 
last which yields the best sense here; cf. the first Shih chi passage cited: BAS WY 
i =. “ Rulers of a state must respect the three and the five.” 

oat SiR: “In the time c* the Emperor Yao the world was at peace and the 
people were at rest. An old laborer, over eighty, was breaking clods in the road. 
Someone who saw him said, ‘Great is the virtuous power of the Emperor!’ The 
worker said, ‘I begin work at sunrise and rest at sunset. I dig a well for water and 
till my field for food. What is the Emperor’s virtue to me?’” (Kao shih chuan A.4a). 
Li Kung-huan’s note about a game of darts going under the same name is irrelevant. 

" YER: i.e., whether one lives in retirement or leads an active life of public 
service; cf. J ching No. 1 (#J I). 

230 Wy Be Fp LAH IE: cf. ibid., (Hsi-tz‘u A/1): YVIaESr HL 4EZe  “ Crea- 


tures are divided by classes; from this come good and bad fortune.”’ Perhaps there is 


228 


Or 


also a reflection here of the couplet in No. 6 of the poems “On Drinking Wine ” 
(Works 3.22) SLFEAPAIE . Fe RSE BEAR “When right and wrong are arbitrarily 
given form,/They all join together with their blame or praise.” 

*°1.Cf. Juan Chi’s “Sad Songs” No. 76 (59a in Huane Chieh’s ed.): VEFATH 
Bere 34“ When the line hangs deep the fish dive into the depths; / When 
the arrows fly aloft the birds soar high.” 
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In the same way the truly wise are quickly put on their guard 
And flee from office to go back to farming. 
15 High-soaring mountains hide their shadows, 

Broad-flowing rivers conceal their sounds.” 

They sigh long when they think of the Emperors Huang-ti 
and Yao; 

Relinquishing glory, they take pleasure in poverty and 
low condition. 


The water in flowing from the pure spring is forever divided, 
20 Through action good and evil take their separate courses. 
When we look for the most estimable kind of conduct 
It is surely the good in which one can take most pleasure. 
We accept our lot from Heaven above 
And take as our guide the writings bequeathed by the 
Sages.** 
25 We show ourselves loyal to our prince and filial to our parents 
We cultivate trust and duty in our town. 
We will gain distinction [if at all] through honesty 
Never seeking praise if it involves compromise of principle.?* 
Alas, the sycophants and slanderers— 
30 The world abhors anything superior. 
The man of vision they call deluded, 
The one whose conduct is upright they say is perverse. 
He who is absolutely righteous and above suspicion 
In the end is put to shame with slanderous charges. 
35 You may clasp your jewel and cling to your orchids,”** 


“ Uy 3 SZ, J EE AS. I take these lines as referring to the 
hermit’s retreat, for which mountains and rivers are common symbols; cf. Shih chi 
79.20b: 3b itn Be _Cf. also Ts‘ao Chih’s “ Stilling Thoughts of Love,” lines 
6-7: ARASH RK ZTE 

233 Cf. T‘ao Ch‘ien’s poem “To Yano Sung-ling” (Works 2.20b): FT a , 
ERG AF “To know about times a thousand years ago, / We have only to rely 
on the writings of the ancients.” 

284 Cf. Tuna Chung-shu, lines 16-7. 

85 Symbols of the worth of the upright man. For the jewel cf. note 168; for the 
orchid cf. note 93. 
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In vain your fragrance and purity—who believes in them? 


Alas for gentlemen born out of their time! 
I can no longer live under Shen-nung or the Emperor K‘uei.”** 
In solitude I have devoted myself to self-cultivation— ** 
40 When have I failed thrice daily to examine myself? *°** 
I hoped that by improving my virtue I would be ready 
if a chance should come,**® 
The chance came, but I found no favor. 
Without a direct word from Master Yiian 
Chang Chi would have died in obscurity.**° 
45 I sympathize with Old Man Feng, the Palace Secretary 
Who had to depend on Prefect Wei to give his advice.**’ 
They made every effort to achieve recognition: 
Still they ate their hearts out, year after year. 
One may be sure there is no tiger in the market 
50 But three reports will lead one astray.** 
I lament the Tutor Chia’s *** outstanding talents 
His far-reaching course checked and confined in bounds.*** 


236 795}, supposed to be either Shen-nung’s successor or a descendant of Huang-ti. 

°87 A constant refrain in the “ Li sao.” 

88 See note 200. 

ose HEHE GS LI Je iF: cf. I ching No.1 (is): ASHER KR 
“The superior man improves his virtue and refines his achievements, in the hope that 
he will be ready if the chance offers.” 

°4° CuaneG Shih-chih eRe. (T. 4) served ten years without promotion until 
Yuan Ang Re recommended him to the Emperor Wen; cf. Han shu 50.1a-b. 

*41 Feng Tang 45 fF as Chief of Palace Secretaries B[SFP 984 , found occasion to 
protest the Emperor Wen’s treatment of Wer Shang BR fh. Prefect of Yiin-chung 
rp SF, who had been unjustly punished. Fence T‘ang used this as an example of 
the Emperor’s inadequate rewards for the deserving (Han shu 50.6a-b). T‘ao Ch‘ien’s 
wording suggests that he had in mind a different version of the story. 

“42 Pfang Kung . . . said to the King of Wei, ‘If a person were now to say there 
is a tiger in the market place, would you believe it?’ The king said no. ‘If two men 
‘ said so, would you believe it?’ ‘No.’ ‘Would you believe it if three men said so?’ 
‘I would believe it.’ ‘It is obvious that there are no tigers in the market, but the 
testimony of three men creates a tiger in the market.’” (Han Fei tzu 9.5a). This 
illustrates the power of unfavorable publicity. 

**8 Cura I was Senior Tutor KiF to Prince Huai of Liang; cf. Shih chi 84.8b. 

*¢ Kor £F ic cf. No. 9 of the series “On Drinking Wine” (Works 3.23a) shee d 
a BY) &, 3 2 aBFZERK “It is possible to learn to hold oneself in check,/But it is 
really wrong to go against oneself.” 
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I am distressed that Minister Tung’s **° profound learning 
Should have endangered him repeatedly, though he 
fortunately escaped. 
55 I am moved that the wise man is without a comrade— 
My dripping tears wet my sleeve. 


One may acknowledge the Former Kings’ excellent dictum 
That Heaven knows no favorites.**° 
One may find guidance by holding strictly to the One ** 
60 And by constantly aiding the good, help the cause of virtue. 
But [Po-]i in his old age suffered from long hunger 
And [Yen] Hui died young after living in poverty. 
I lament the necessity for begging a cart to buy his coffin,” 
I grieve the death of him who ate herbs.”*° 
65 Though the one loved learning and the other practiced 
righteousness 
Their lives were hard and their deaths bitter. 
I suspect that this teaching ** is no more than empty words. 


It is not that in all the world there are no men of ability, 
70 But it is seldom that all roads are not blocked.”™ 

The men of old were burdened with care, 

Worried lest they fail to make a name for themselves.” 


*45 Tuna Chung-shu was “minister” 4 in the court of the Prince of Chiang-tu; 
cf. Han shu 56.21a. 

*4°Cf. Shu ching 5/17/4: FA RHR, HES Lif “Great Heaven has no affec- 
tions;—it helps only the virtuous” (Lecce, The Chinese Classics 3.2.490) . 

27 PE FE:— DI PERE: cf. Huai-nan tzu 16.1b (SPTK ed.): A BSEPME  E 
PeVEIKAS “We get a reflection, not from dripping rain, but from still waters.” 
T‘ao Ch‘ien is using chien “mirror” in its symbolical sense; but as with water, the 
“one” provides a guide only if “clear,” that is, not agitated; hence ch‘eng. For 
F— cf. Tao te ching B.2a. 

248 Cf. Analects 11/7: ‘“‘ When Yen Yiian died, Yen Lu begged the carriage of the 
master [to sell] and get an outer shell for his [son’s] coffin” (Lecar, The Chinese 
Classics 1.239) . 

249°T e., Po-i. I have paraphrased this line. 

25° Of the former kings; cf. line 57. This sentiment is repeated in “On Drinking 
Wine” No. 2 (Works $.20b): SERB Aj ARE (] BIZZAZEE . 

201 72 4it 7 ANE: This seems to say just the opposite, and I take han as 
emphatic. 

252 Cf. Ssu-ma Chiien, line 23. 
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[Li] Kuang began his career from the time he came of age, 
And need not have been ashamed to be made lord of ten 
thousand households.”** 
75 But his valor was broken by a royal favorite ** 
And in the end he got not a foot of territory. 
He left behind him a reputation for sincerity and integrity 
To move to tears everyone [who heard of his death].’*° 
[Wang] Shang offered good advice to reform corrupt 
practices; 
80 He was at first listened to, but misfortune overtook him. 
How easily prosperous times change, 
How quickly misfortune dominates. 
Blue Heaven is far off, 
While man’s striving has no surcease. 
85 Sometimes [Heaven] is responsive, sometimes it remains 
unmoved— 
Who can fathom its principles? 
Better endure hardship and follow one’s inclinations 


256 


*°8 Cf. Li Kuang’s biography (Han shu 54.7a): FR Se5Z i SAtyAL FR “1 have 
been fighting the Hsiung-nu since I came of age.” He was never offered such a 
reward, in spite of his great services. The Emperor Wen said of him, “It is too bad 
Kuang was born at the wrong time. If he had lived under Kao-tsu, it would not have 
been too much for him to have been enfeoffed as Marquis with ten thousand house- 
holds ” HEARERS, 4S STE, BA, SBR (Han shu 54.la). For 
Li Kuang’s own complaint about his treatment, see ibid., 54.6a. T‘ao Ch‘ien has & 
“cities” for Fi , probably for the rhyme. 

254 PRES: i.e, Wer Ch‘ing 9#j#F (half-brother of one of Wu-ti’s favorites) who 
was Commander-in-Chief of the expedition against the Hsiung-nu when Li Kuang lost 
his way and was late at their rendezvous. Wer Ch‘ing reported him, and Li Kuang 
killed himself. 

°°5 “ When he died all in the empire shed tears, whether they were acquainted with 
him or not. Such was his inmost sincerity and integrity with gentlemen” (Han shu 
54.23b, after Ssu-w1a Ch‘ien’s appreciation in Shih chi 109.9b) . 

*5° There was a false report of an impending flood in Ch‘ang-an. The Emperor 
Yiian summoned his counselors, and Wane Feng advised the Emperor to take to a 
boat along with the Empress and the women of his harem, while everyone else climbed 
up on the city walls. Wane Shang remarked that there had never been a flood 
demanding such drastic precautions even in times of unprincipled government, and that 
under the current enlightened rule it was unlikely there was to be any flood. The 
Emperor was convinced, and it turned out to be nothing but a rumor. Wana Feng 
was embarrassed and resentful, and later secured Wane Shang’s demotion (Han shu 
82.1b-5b) . 
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Than compromise and harass oneself. 
Since I take no glory in the cap and carriage of office 

90 Why be ashamed of tattered garments? **’ 
Indeed I have missed my chance by choosing simplicity,** 
But I shall be happy to return to the quiet life.**° 
Cherishing my feelings in solitude,” I shall end my years 
Declining any offers ** from the market place. 


The theme of the unemployed sage, the neglected scholar, the 
slandered statesman is far more ubiquitous in Chinese literature 
than any love poetry, however chaste. History and legend provide 
an almost inexhaustable supply of prototypes; and legend, history 
and literature coalesce in the figure of Cu‘t Yiian to produce the 
perfect representative of the type. The many Han and Six Dynas- 
ties fu which are dedicated to this theme are permeated by the 
“Li sao” to an extent hard to demonstrate in terms of verbal 
borrowings, though those are frequent enough. The specialized 
subspecies represented by the “Gentlemen Born out of their 
Time ” is not directly modeled after the “ Li sao ” as the “ Distant 
Wandering” and the “ Meditation on Mystery” are, but the 
same lament over an unsympathetic world which affords no place 
for integrity or genius is the dominant motif. While this was an 
attitude fashionable in Later Han and Six Dynasties China, it 
seldom appears in Tao Ch‘ien’s poetry in so obvious a form. 
Except in the series of seven poems “ Celebrating Impoverished 
Gentlemen ” #k#+t, his frequent references to recluses like June 
Ch‘i-ch‘i or the Four White Heads are to express admiration for 
the course they chose rather than to criticize directly the condi- 


257 $2 Hi: cf. Analects 9/27: “The Master said, ‘ Dressed himself in a tattered robe 
quilted with hemp, yet standing by the side of men dressed in furs, and not ashamed; 
—ah! it is Yu who is equal to this” (Leacr, The Chinese Classics 1.225). 

25° Wy Hi}: cf. T‘ao Ch'ien’s poem “Returning to the Country to Live” (Works 
2.5b): <P ah GF BE " 

25° A recurrent theme in T‘ao’s poetry. 

200 eM PE I take this figuratively, by analogy with HEREAIC PF (Works 
2.21a) and $45} (“Hsien ch‘ing fu,” line 77). 

201 FA (ff: cf. Analects 9/12: “Tzu-kung said, ‘There is a beautiful gem here. 
Should I lay it up in a case and keep it? Or should I seek for a good price and 
sell it?’ The Master said, ‘Sell it! Sell it! But I would wait for one to offer the 
price’” (Lecce, The Chinese Classics 1.221). 


14 
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tions that made their retirement necessary. He ordinarily finds 
fault with the present by eulogizing a golden age of the past, as 
in the lines ** 


I hark back to the time of Tung-hu 

When harvested grain was left in the fields overnight; **° 
And people thumped their full bellies complacently,””* 
Rising in the morning, returning home to sleep at night. 
Since I did not get to live in such a time 

I shall just go on watering my garden. 


The themes of withdrawal from present disorder and of a golden 
age of the past are neatly combined in the utopia of the “ Peach 
Flower Spring,” an often translated anthology piece.**® T‘ao 
Ch‘ien’s personal interest in men out of harmony with their times 
is thus well attested, but his treatment of the theme in his “ Gen- 
tlemen ” fu is not characteristic; it is, however, very much in line 
with the pre-existing fu which he used as models. Though direct 
borrowings are fewer than in the “ Stilling the Passions ” series, 
the inspiration is strongly traditional, as even a casual reading 
shows. Again I should like to make a more detailed study of T‘ao 
Ch‘ien’s poem to demonstrate how he combines conventional 
themes. 

Where his predecessors launched immediately into their com- 
plaint, he begins by stating his premise (lines 1-8): man is unique 
in being endowed with intelligence, and of all men the sages are 
outstanding for possessing that endowment to a higher degree. 
That some sages live an active life, benefiting their fellows, while 
others retire and devote themselves to self-cultivation reflects a 
difference in the opportunities presented them; it is the result of 


*°2 From the poem about the burning of his house, Works 3.17a. 

#°8 Ho Meng-ch‘un quotes from Tzu-ssu-tzu -$-H-f-: “In the time of Tung-hu 
Chi-tzu, people walked straight down the road without picking up things left there, 
and surplus grain was left overnight in the fields.” 

*¢4 A reference to Chuang tzu 4.15a: “In the time of Ho-hsii the people stayed at 
home without being conscious of what they did; they went without being aware of 
where they were going. They ate and were happy, drummed on their bellies and 
enjoyed themselves.” 

205 H. A. Gites, Gems of Chinese Literature 104-5. 
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circumstance determined by fate, and calls for neither censure by 
others nor complaint by the less favored ones. However, in the 
course of time categories of behavior are set up, subject to praise 
and blame. The sage regards these arbitrary standards as a 
snare and withdraws from the world to live in poverty and ob- 
scurity. He regrets the change of times, but finds pleasure in his 
enforced retreat (lines 9-18). Since the primordial state of un- 
differentiated being has degenerated to admit good and evil, one 
must choose what one’s conduct will be, and naturally it is the 
good to which one gives allegiance, and the good is that defined 
in the Confucian ethic. A man who aspires to make a name for 
himself must keep his conduct within these limits (lines 19-28) . 

This introduction provides the frame of reference for the lament 
which begins (lines 29-36) with a bitter indictment of the world 
—suspicious of excellence, skeptical of integrity, slanderous of 
worth: the good man finds little credit for his ideals. Beginning 
with line 38 the complaint takes on a more personal tone, though 
the poet does not use the first personal pronoun here or anywhere 
in the poem. What he now says may apply to himself, but it is 
still expressed in general terms. Line 38 carries a reminder of the 
unattainable ideal: even in the scheme of legend which passed 
for early history in pre-modern China, Shen-nung and the Em- 
peror K‘uei are shadowy pre-historic figures, well buried in a past 
antedating Yao and Shun to whom Confucian folklore was prone 
to appeal. In the modern world the poet finds that virtue is no 
adequate qualification for a position, and illustrates the point with 
two examples from the Han dynasty, one of which does not seem 
to be very apt. The credence given false reports is introduced as 
a possible reason for the neglect of these men and of two other 
well-known Han statesmen, Cura I and Tune Chung-shu, whose 
very superiority contributed to their lack of success. Lines 55-56 
bring in a motif from Tune Chung-shu’s fu—the wise man’s isola- 
tion and need for a companion—only to abandon it without any 
further development. 

The idea that Heaven is just, rewarding the man who devotes 
himself to the good, is examined in the light of precedent: from 
what happened to Po-i and Yen Hui it looks as though this is 
not a valid assumption (lines 57-68) . 
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There are good men in the world, but they seldom get a chance 
to aid mankind as they might. This is of great concern to them, 
for men of ability are always anxious to put their talents to use. 
But even when they do have an opportunity to serve, they either 
end a life of achievement and devotion in disgrace—like L1 Kuang 
—or find themselves out of favor in spite of their sage counsel— 
like Wane Shang, both of whom were undone by sycophants and 
slanderers (lines 69-80) . 

Fortune is fickle, and disaster waits on prosperity. Heaven, if 
not actually malevolent, is at best indifferent to human striving. 
If Heaven sometimes appears responsive, it is as often unmoved, 
and there is no way to determine on what principles it operates. 
If this be true, the only rational basis of human behavior is to 
follow one’s own ideals, giving up any idea of serving a ruler, for 
any official career inevitably will involve compromise and trouble 
(lines 81-88) . 

If one is not impressed by the trappings of officialdom, he can 
be equally indifferent to the poverty which will be his lot if he 
refuses to seek office. The quiet life is incompatible with success, 
but it has its compensations, and it is better to remain untempted 
by specious offers which promise fame and worldly status (lines 
89-94) . 

The argument of this fu is essentially the same as Ssu-MA 
Ch‘ien’s: virtue can look neither to the way of the world nor to 
the Way of Heaven for its reward. Their conclusions are similar; 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s “ entrust yourself to the spontaneous ” is happily 
combined with T‘ao’s “return to the quiet life” in another of 
T‘ao’s poems (“ The Return ”), where the two injunctions are 
complementary. The difference in development in this fu owes 
something to Tuna Chung-shu, whose emphasis on companion- 
ship is missing in both the others, but whose elaboration in terms 
of historical examples was imitated by T‘ao Ch‘ien. Of the three, 
Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s best conveys the mood of bitterness and frustra- 
tion, but T‘ao Ch‘ien has achieved the most subtle presentation of 
the dilemma confronting the man of good will, torn between his 
desire to serve, his dedication to ideals of conduct which require 
him to serve, and the unhappy state of the world where service 
involves the compromise of those very ideals. His choice of a life 
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of obscurity is in part motivated by the wish to escape the dis- 
asters which overtake high-minded bureaucrats, but also it is 
because of his conviction that martyrdom does not further the 
cause of the right. The appeal to self-interest helps keep the poem 
above the level of banality and downright pose. Although one 
may prefer Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s treatment of the theme, T‘ao Ch‘ien 
in this fu shows technical versatility and achieves a convincing 
statement of a complex idea. 

In “ Stilling the Passions ” and “ Lament for Gentlemen Born 
out of their Time ” T‘ao Ch‘ien was writing conventional fu on 
established themes. His prefaces said as much, and an examina- 
tion of his models amply confirms his statement. When he came 
to write “ The Return” he made no such prefatory appeal to 
tradition, but described instead the personal experience which 
moved him to write: 7° 


I was poor, and what I got from farming was not enough to support my 
family. The house was full of children, and the rice-jar was empty. I could 
not see any way to supply the necessities of life. Friends and relatives kept 
urging me to become a magistrate,?67 and I had reluctantly come to think 
I should do it, but there was no way for me to get such a position. At the 
time I happened to have business abroad 7° and made a good impression on 
the grandees as a conciliatory and humane sort of person. Because of my 
poverty an uncle *°° offered me a job in a village under his jurisdiction, but 
the countryside was still unquiet 27° and I trembled at the thought of going 
so far away from home. However, P‘eng-ts‘e was only thirty miles away from 
my native place, and the yield of the fields assigned the magistrate was 
sufficient to keep me in wine, so I applied for the office. Before many days 
had passed, I longed to give it up and go back home. Why, you may ask. 
Because my instinct is all for freedom, and will not brook discipline or 
restraint. Hunger and cold may be sharp, but this going against myself really 
sickens me.?71 Whenever I have been involved in official life I was mortgaging 
myself to my mouth and belly, and the realization of this greatly upset me. 


2°° Works 5.7b-8b. 

—— &e is a superior clerk or a high official. It is the former which is meant here. 

—- SAwWA ZH: Li Kung-huan says this refers to the occasion when he was 
sent to the capital in the capacity of Secretary to the Garrison Commander Sit ty 
Ft ER, Liv Lao-chih BZ . 

209 Tao K‘uei #8, according to T‘ao Chu. 

oe RUE iF: cf. “On Drinking Wine” No. 10: RMA. AR PE 
“The way is far and long, / Wind and waves (sc. civil disturbances) block the road” 
(Works 3.28b). 

271 For JC cf. note 244. 
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I was deeply ashamed that I had so compromised my principles, but I was 
still going to wait out the year,?”* after which I might pack up my clothes 
and slip away at night. Then my sister who had married into the Cu‘eNG 
family died in Wu-ch‘ang, and my only desire was to get away. I gave up 
my office and left of my own accord. From mid-autumn to winter I was 
altogether some eighty days in office, when events made it possible for me 
to do what I wished. I have entitled my piece “ The Return ”; my preface is 
dated the eleventh moon of the year i-ssu (405). 


His failure to mention any models for this fu does not of course 
mean that there were none, but it does suggest that he was not 
primarily concerned with imitation and elegant variation. Actu- 
ally there were several fu extolling the bucolic life at the expense 
of city living, and celebrations of the seasonableness of nature in 
fu form to which he could have appealed and which may have 
influenced what he wrote. It is instructive to take a look at a 
couple of specimens; it helps explain why “ The Return ” enjoys 
a unique place in the voluminous fu literature while these others 
are seldom noticed. 

It is Coane Heng again who provides the earliest known ex- 
ample of a fu on this subject. 


Returning to the Fields ** 


In the city I have spent time without end 
With never a word of good counsel to benefit the 
commonweal 
Fruitlessly standing by the stream and admiring the fish *"* 
And waiting in vain for the River to run clear.’ 
5 I lose hope when I think of the unhappy Ts‘ai Tse 


272 __.#&: “for one harvest,” presumably for the wine which he intended to brew 
from the rice crop. 

wi Be FH A. WH 15.25b-27a; IWLC 36.12b-18a; CHHW 53.9b-10a. I have followed 
the WH text and commentaries. 

** Cf. Yana Hsiung’s “Ho-tung fu” (CHW 11.6a): RELA RBIIIR AAA ant 
iit #48 “It seems to me that standing by the stream and admiring the fish is not 
so good as going home and tying a net.” Li Shan quotes a similar sentence from 
Huai-nan tzu, but I cannot locate it in current editions of that text. 

275 T e., for recognition. The allusion is to the “Chou poem” quoted in Tso chuan 
(Hsiang 8): ein] ZT. ABR “How long does a man live, / That he can 


wait for the River to run clear? ” 
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276 


Whose doubts were resolved by Master T“ang. 

Truly Heaven’s operations are unfathomable: 

I shall emulate the Fisherman and share his joys.” 

Overstepping the dust of the world I shall go far away 
10 And take final leave of worldly affairs.*” 


Then 
In the best month of mid-Spring 
When weather is fair and air clear 
Highlands and lowlands burgeon 
All plants are in bloom;*”° 
15 When the osprey drums his wings 
And the oriole sings his sad song, 
With necks crossed they fly up and down 
Chirp-chirp, twitter-twitter. 
Among such I saunter *** 
20 ~=For the pleasure it gives me. 


And then 
The dragon sings in the great marsh 


The tiger roars on the mountain.” 
Above I let fly the thin silk thread,”* 


277 


282 


27° Ts‘ar Tse 27% was an itinerant politician who had been unsuccessful until he 
met the physiognomist T‘ane Chii RS, who advised him that he had a life 
expectancy of another forty-three years. He subsequently became minister in Ch'in. 
Cf. his biography in Shih chi 79.15a-b. Cuana Heng implies he has no T‘ane Chii to 
reassure him. 

*77 Cf. Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s “ Lament” line 15, also T‘ao Ch‘ien’s, line 83, and note 189. 

*78 Since Heaven’s whims are unpredictable and I cannot expect preferment at 
court, I shall enjoy the irresponsibility of retirement. “The Fisherman” of course 
is the one who tried to reason with the intractable Cu‘is Yiian (cf. CT 7), though 
there may be also an oblique reference to the fisherman (in Chuang tzu 10.5b-11a) 
who so effectively humbled Confucius. 

*7° Lines 9-10 are omitted in IWLC. 

280 AhZE4AP A... EPR BEAB: cf. Ts‘ao Chih, “Chieh-yu fu” Gps : (h#E 
ZA. SUZ (Works 18b). 

281 AE HG: this line is from Shih ching 186/1 (Li Shan). 

82 Lines 16-20 are omitted in IWLC. 

783 Cf. Huai-nan tzu 8.2a: “The tiger roars and the valley wind begins to blow, the 
dragon rises and rain clouds gather.” The poet implies that like the dragon and the 
tiger he is in tune with the forces of nature. 

284 Which is attached to an arrow, used in fowling. The following fishing and 
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Below I angle in the ever-flowing stream. 
25 [The birds] collide with the arrow and die 
[The fish] covet the bait and swallow the hook. 
I bring down from the clouds the bird lost from the flock 
I dangle [on my line] the sha-liu fish in the depths. 


Just then 
The declining rays of the Great Luminary 
30 Are carried on by Wang-shu.** 
So entranced by this pleasure-jaunt 
I forget fatigue, though the sun is setting. 
I take to heart the admonition handed down by Lao-tzu,** 
And turn my course to my rustic hut. 
35 I pluck rare melodies on the five-stringed [lute] 
And recite the works of Chou[-kung] and Confucius 
In high spirits I take up brush and ink and write, 
To celebrate the laws of the Three Emperors. 
If I set free my heart outside the realm of things 
40 What are the paths of glory to me? 


285 


The affinities of this theme with the “ Gentlemen Born out of 
their Time ” are clear enough: the world of affairs is a bad place, 
unpredictable at best, and the wise man knows enough to get out. 
But the emphasis is very different. Here the “ dust of the world ” 
is quickly dismissed, and the poem describes the positive pleasures 
of retirement in the country. It is a Taoist theme, prominent in 
Chuang tzu, and free from the carping bitterness which permeates 
the fu of the “ Gentlemen ” series. The joys of country living are 
also described in an untitled essay by Cuunc-cn‘ane T‘ung,** 
written in a strictly parallel prose that differs from the fu form 


fowling motifs are common to bucolic poetry of this period; cf. the first of Hst K‘ang’s 
“Poems on a Drinking Party ” (Works 1.13a): HR Hy, ES A rR a HY “With 
light pellets we slay soaring birds, / With slender lines draw forth sturgeon.” 

285 AGE: i.e. the sun (Li Hsiang). Cf. Ts‘ao Chih’s “Chieh-yu fu”: 4% | | 
PF REE “T resent it that the Great Luminary gives no light” (Works 1.4a). 

286 O54 the charioteer of the moon; cf. Wana I’s com. on the “ Li sao,” CT 1.19a. 

287Cf. Tao te ching A/6a: “To go galloping on the hunt drives the mind to 


madness.” 
= Ap Fee quoted in his biography in Hou Han shu 79.18a-14a; CHHW 89.9a-b. 
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by its more varied rhythm and the absence of rhyme. Though 
not a fu it will serve to document this particular literary tradition: 


If I might have for my dwelling 

A spacious house and fertile fields, 

Backed by hills and verging on a stream, 

Surrounded by waterways and ponds, 

Dotted with bamboo and trees, 

Threshing floor tamped in front,”*’ 

Fruit orchard planted behind; 

With boat and carriage to save me the trouble of walking 
and wading, 

With servants to spare me the toil of my four limbs; 

My parents might have all delicacies for food, 

My wife and children might Jack the trials of exertion; 

When my friends congregate I could set out wine and food 
for their enjoyment, 

And on feast days make offerings of steamed lamb and pork; 

I would loiter in the garden 

Or wander through the woods, 

Splash the clear water 

Or chase cool breezes, 

Angle for the swimming carp 

Or shoot at the high-flying goose; 

Recite poetry below the altar for rain sacrifices 

And return singing to the high hall; **° 

Or I would compose my mind in an inner room, meditating 
on Lao-tzu’s mysterious emptiness; 

Practicing breath control, I would seek to become an Adept; 

Or with enlightened friends I would discuss metaphysics 
and books, 

Contemplate Heaven and Earth, 

Consider the human state; 

I would pluck the classic melody of the Nan-feng,”*’ 


280 SA SLRY: cf. Shih ching 154/7: JUA SSBB . The p‘u is a vegetable 
garden which was pounded hard for threshing in the fall. 

79° Cf. Analects 11/25. 

2®1Shun made the five-stringed lute and used it to accompany the song “ Nan- 
feng ”; cf. Li chi 11.10b. 
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Playing a lovely tune in the clear shang mode; 

I would take my ease above the world, 

Looking with detachment on all between heaven and earth: 
Untouched by the censure of my fellows, 

I would live out my allotted term of life. 


Then 
Soaring to the heavens, I would be outside the bounds of 
the universe; 
Why should I desire to have entry into the king’s palace? 


In this as in Cuane Heng’s fu, bucolic pursuits are combined 
with intellectual exercises, while the commitment to Taoist meta- 
physics is even more definite. The description of the flowering 
of springtime in lines 11-20 of Cuanc Heng’s fu has no counter- 
part here, but it occurs prominently in a fu “ An Excursion in the 
[Spring] Season ” i by Yana Hsiu #{€ (173-219) and in a fu 
with the same title by Ts‘ao Chih (192-232). While neither of 
these is an imitation of Cuane Heng, the fu by Cuane Hua which 
borrows his title “ Returning to the Fields” is, and might be 
taken as an example of what T‘ao Ch‘ien did not write. 


Returning to the Fields **” 
Cuane Hua 


I obey the rhythm of yin and yang 
Conforming to the seasons as they fold and unroll. 
In winter my dark (?) dwelling is in the city © 
In spring I wander free around my country hut. 
5 I go back to the old site of Chia-ju ** 
In quest of quiet ** to live in retirement. 
I cultivate plants that they may flourish 
Following the hills and contours of the land. 
I set out in thick clumps the vegetables and fruits, 


*°2CCW 58.1b; IWLC 36. 
o FER: the old capital of the Chou; cf. Tso chuan (Hsiian $). 
206 Ste: I do not understand this phrase. 
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10 Raise mulberry and hemp in profusion. 
I supply my needs by taking advantage of Heaven’s Way 
And amuse myself by growing herbs and drugs. 
Sometimes I wander by the banks of the Lo River 
Or perhaps stand still as it suits my fancy. 

15 I eye the white sand and the piled-up pebbles 
And familiarize myself with the different flowers. 
I splash the white waves to wash my feet *” 
And float down clear ripples as it fits my mood. 
I hesitate and stop 

20 I rest amid foliage, 
My soul lodged in the infinitesimal, 
My spirit departed beyond the horizon. 
The soft grass is my mat 
The hanging shadows are my canopy. 

25 I watch the high birds mount the wind 
I look down at the t‘iao fish in the clear shallows. 
I look at the world of men, regarding it from afar, 
Cultivating spontaneity, universally valid,” 
That I may retire to one valley *” 

30 And long reside in obscurity, renouncing fame.*** 


“The Return ” may now be read in proper perspective. The 
theme is the same; actually the series of poems “ Returning to 
the Fields to Dwell,” which T‘ao Ch‘ien wrote at about the same 
time, use a title which could apply as well to his fu. 


°5 This is rather flippant; cf. the “ Ts‘ang-lang Song” in Mencius 4A/9: “ When the 
water of the Ts‘ang-lang is clear/It will serve to wash my cap./When the water of the 
Ts‘ang-lang is muddy / It will serve to wash my feet.” 

*°° Cf. Hst K‘ang’s “ Poems to his Elder Brother,” No. 19 (Works 1.3b): }t Veit 
ERAS, FAIRE BZA “Men of the world are hard to awaken, 
/ They go off in pursuit of things and never return. / The Adept views such from afar 
(with detachment), / And returns to the spontaneous.” 

*°7 Like the frog in Chuang tzu 6.25a, who was content to be master of “the water 
in one valley” —%%~7K and stay in his abandoned well. 

208 AP is the inauspicious hexagram No. 12; #, which portends prosperity, is No. 11. 
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The Return *°*° 


To get out of this and go back home! **™* 
My fields and garden will be overgrown with weeds— 
I must go back.®*” 
It was my own doing that made my mind my body’s slave 
Why should I go on in melancholy and lonely grief? 
5 I realize that there’s no remedying the past 
But I know that there’s hope in the future.*” 
After all I have not gone far on the wrong road *” 
And I am aware that what I do today is right, yesterday 
wrong.*”* 
My boat rocks in the gentle breeze ** 
10 Flap, flap, the wind blows my gown,*” 
I ask a passer-by about the road ahead,*” 
Grudging the dimness of the light at dawn. 


301 


*°° Works 5.7b-14a; WH 45.27a-29b. This piece has been often translated. A 
representative, but by no means complete list will be found in Note 89 (with the 
exception of PHetps and WituMmort). 

2000 Bt BK}: I am indebted to Professor Yano Lien-sheng for pointing out the 
hortatory force of lai in this line. He calls my attention to its use in Fena Hsiian’s 
recurrent song: $< RBG (Shih chi 75.7b) and the examples cited in P‘rr 
Hsiieh-hai’s Ku-shu hsii-tzu chi-shih EMS Sei rere 515-6. 

900 HHA Bit from Shih ching No. 36: “It’s no use, it’s no use, why not return? ” 
(KARLGREN, op. cit., 23). 

901 Wy BIE LE: cf. Huai-nan tzu 7.4b > ASI ZEA “ The heart is the master 
of the body.” 

5°? Cf. Analects 18/5: “As to the past, reproof is useless; but the future may still 
be provided against” (Lecce, The Chinese Classics 1.333) . 

809 EE SK Pe HRs: cf. “Li sao” (CT 1.17b): [E RIBS RBES 
Rik “I turn my carriage and return to the road, / Not having gone far on the 
wrong path.” 

34 Cf. Chuang tzu 9.13b-14a: “When Confucius was in his sixtieth year, in that 
year his views changed. What he had before held to be right, he now ended by 
holding to be wrong; and he did not know whether the things which he now pro- 
nounced to be right were not those which he had for fifty-nine years held to be wrong ” 
(Lecce, SBE 40.144). 

*°5 Here begins the description of the trip home, first by water, then on foot. 

90 ji a SA Ti WKAK: cf. T‘ao’s poem to the Hsi-ts‘ao Hu (Works 2.22): a 
WRFEAE “ Flap, flap, it blows my clothes.” 

me. Tso’ poem “Detained at Kuei-lin” (Works 3.11b): B-F-AxB “The 
home-farer is concerned about the road ahead.” 
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Then I catch sight of my poor hut— 
Filled with joy I run.*® 
15 The servant boy comes to welcome me 
My little son waits at the door. 
The three paths *°° are almost obliterated 
But pines and chrysanthemums are still here. 
Leading the children by the hand I enter my house 
20 Where there is a bottle filled with wine.*”” 
I draw the bottle to me and pour myself a cup; *" 
Seeing the trees in the courtyard brings joy to my face. 
I lean out the south window and let my pride expand *” 
I consider how easy it is to be content with a little space.*** 
25 Every day I stroll in the garden for pleasure 
There is a gate there, but it is always shut.*"* 
Cane ** in hand I walk and rest 
Occasionally raising my head to gaze into the distance. 


%°8 KRW BE: This common Shih ching construction is frequently used by T‘ao 
in his four-word poems. 

#00 = E: an allusion to Curanc Yui HJ, an official who became a recluse rather 
than serve Wanc Mang (Han shu 72.30a). Li Shan quotes a now lost work by Cuao 
Ch‘i RANE, the San-fu chiich-lu = #iPeGR: “Crane Yii . . . had a hut in a 
bamboo grove. He cleared three paths and sought the company of no one but 
Chung-yang and Chung-ts‘ung. Both of them were men of principle who renounced 
fame and would not come out of retirement.” 

3: AG Rie : cf. Hst K‘ang’s “Verses to his Elder Brother” No. 16 (WH 
24.12a): FF | | |, 52-82 7#K “Fine wine fills the bottle, / But I have no one to 
enjoy it with” (Li Shan). 

911 5 | ae AY: Cf. T‘ao’s poem “On Drinking Wine,” No. 7 (Works 3.22b) 
— fis BERGHE . th Fi SH A (tH “Although I am drinking alone, / When the cup is 
empty I tilt the bottle myself.” 

912 fe ni BE LAE: cf. “On Drinking Wine” No. 7 (Works 3.22b): Dai HACHE PF 
“P “I whistle forth my pride beneath the east window.” This suggests that the 
direction is not a significant detail. 

sti SE: lit., “enough room for the knees,” an allusion to Han-shih wai-chuan 
9/23: Master Pei-kuo’s wife is arguing against his accepting an offer from the King 
of Ch‘u: “Now though you have horses harnessed four abreast and a mounted 
escort, still the place you occupy is only [the room] taken up by your knees” (Hicu- 


TOWER 311). 
*14T e., to the outside world. Cf, T‘ao’s poem “To Ching-yiian” (Works $.14b): 


Fl Bee eA “My rustic gate is always shut by day.” 
s15 $E 5%: lit., “support of the aged.” Defined by Ho Meng-ch‘un as being of 


wisteria vine or twisted bamboo. 
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The clouds, impersonal, rise from the peaks 

30 The birds, flying wearily, know it is time to come home. 
As the sun’s rays grow dim and disappear from view 
I walk around a lonely pine tree, stroking it. 


Back home again! 
May my friendships be broken off and my wanderings 
come to an end.**® 
5 The world and I shall have nothing more to do with one 
another.**” 
If I were again to go abroad, what should I seek? ** 
Here I enjoy honest conversation with my family 
And take pleasure in lute and books **® to dispel my worries. 
The farmers tell me that now spring is here 
40 There will be work to do in the west fields. 


2) 
t 


Sometimes I call for a covered cart **° 
Sometimes I row a lonely boat ** 


a As ES IRR: cf. T‘ao’s poem “To the Registrar Kuo” (Works 2.17b): 
Bizet ah RA “JT put an end to my contacts and go to live in retirement.” Also 
“Celebrating Poor Gentlemen” No. 6 (Works 4.11a): BESRRAZEE “In obscurity, 
he breaks off relations with the world.” 

_ {ie SAFR Ti Fas : ef. his “Poem to Liv Ch‘eng-chih” (Works 2.16b): AGG 
tit A AE+ABBE “The world with its ceaseless striving, / With passing time 
leaves me farther behind.” Also “To Ching-yiian” (Works 8.14b): 39 SHAH HA 
“T have cut off connections with the far-off world.” 

“e siRs TSR : ef. Ts‘ao Chih’s fu “ Excursion in the Spring Season” (Works 
1.4a): RS HAE ; also T‘ao’s “After an Old Poem” No. 8 (Works 4.5a): 
BT RMR. 

910 $9¢ EME. cf. T‘ao’s poem “To the Registrar Kuo” (Works 2.17b): 4B #E FF 
| | “I sit up and amuse myself with lute and books.” Also “ When I first became 
Secretary to the Garrison Commander” (Works 3.10b): Zet# AE | | “ My taste was 
for lute and books.” 

#20 a fir I) Hi: of. K‘wng ts‘ung tzu ASIb: th Hi4ir#8 “1 have them drive my 
covered cart” (Li Shan). 

*21 The cart and boat are stock fixtures in these fu; cf. Ts‘ao Chih’s “ Excursion in 
the Spring Season” (Works 1.40): 2 R&4E>F- SJ} “Then we descend to assemble 
in a light boat”; Yano Hsiu’s fu of the same title (CHHW 51.9a-b): f-FA Ht 
Bs Ja Ft HAE RZ “We ride in attached boats. ... Then we mount carriages 


and come back.” 
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Following a deep gully *** through the still water 
Or crossing the hill on a rugged path. 
45 The trees put forth luxuriant foliage 
The spring begins to flow in a trickle. 
I admire the seasonableness of nature 
And am moved to think that my life will come to its close.** 
It is all over! ***° 
50 So little time are we granted human form in the world.*” 
Let us then follow the inclinations of the heart: *** 
Where would we go that we are so agitated? **° 
I have no desire for riches 
And no expectation of Heaven.**° 
Rather, on some fine morning to walk alone 
Now planting my staff to take up a hoe,*™ 
Or climbing the east hill and whistling long 
Or composing verses beside the clear stream: 


23% (var. $5 ) 8%: cf. T‘ao’s poem “Harvest in Hsia-sun” (Works $.19a): 
BRABUS RE AO“ vow across the smooth lake / And let my boat 
drift as it will through the turns of a gully.” 

523 FR RR fa] 4@.  Hsin-hsin can mean “ joyous,” and has been so translated in 
this line. The attribution of such a feeling to the processes of nature is not incom- 
patible with T‘ao’s thinking, but the parallel 74] of the next line makes a less 
subjective reading preferable. 

7 eS ZS: cf. T‘ao’s poem “ To the Hsi-ts‘ao Hu” (Works 2.22b): Bw 

33] Belk “I am moved at the way nature strives for seasonableness.” 

925 EAE FTE: cf. his poem “An Outing on the Hsieh Stream” (Works 
2.7b): AEG BRK “My life draws to its close.” 

2° Cf. note 172. 


$27 8 IE + NUE AEAE: cf. T‘ao’s preface to his “Gentlemen” fu: | | A “Fi 
Be Cte 


Eom. 

s28 BAR Bx ERE: cf. Hst K‘ang’s fu “The Lute” (WH 18.28b): Ev tir 
4 AEA (Li Shan). 

820 FF 32 z: cf. T‘ao’s “ Untitled Poem” No. 8 (Works 4.7b): #3 
BK PY 


323 


324 


Gr 
or 


332 





380 a is the place where an Immortal roams when he is tired of the earth; cf. 
Chuang tzu 5.7b. 

331 se Afi I kek: As did the retired sage in Analects 18/7: RACH IM F- 
T‘ao refers to him again in his poem “In Spring, Remembering my Old Farm” 
(Works 3.13a): LLARR LA .WEYAAN{BIM “And so the old man who planted 
his stick, / Will never turn again.” 

992 BS Ter iit il WA: cf. Hst K‘ang’s “ The Lute” (WH 18.26a): | | |, | $f | Ga 
Shan). 
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So I manage to accept my lot until the ultimate 
homecoming ** 


60 Rejoicing in Heaven’s command, what is there to doubt? ** 


One clue to the difference between “The Return” and T‘ao 
Ch‘ien’s other fu is that in it his phraseology echoes his own 
poetry much more than those fu which might have been his 
models. Some of those echoes are listed in the notes to my trans- 
lation, others are too tenuous to demonstrate easily, and a third 
group I wish to discuss in more detail. Throughout T‘ao Ch‘ien’s 
poetry a number of symbols recur: the bird lost from the flock, 
which represents the man who can find no place among the crowd; 
the lonely pine tree, standing for constancy in adversity; chry- 
santhemum for longevity; music and books for aesthetic and intel- 
lectual pleasures, and also as symbols of the Confucian teachings; 
a solitary cloud for detachment; and above all, wine for release. 
Several of these find a place in “ The Return,” where their use is 
so unobtrusive that a casual reading fails to discover that they 
carry any unusual weight. Their symbolical force is established, 
not in this one poem, but through their consistent use in the 
whole corpus of T‘ao’s poetry. 

The use of symbolism is not at all uncommon in Chinese poetry, 
but most poets are content to take their symbols ready-made, so 
that the device merges with that of the ubiquitous allusion. The 
danger of a personal, idiosyncratic symbolism is of course that it 
may obfuscate rather than clarify; of all poetic tropes it is the one 
most likely to impede communication at the point where it should 
be most immediate. Its advantage is that it gives the poet a 
flexible tool of great power which incidentally lends coherence to 
his whole poetic output. The poets, like Blake and Yeats, who 
are addicted to the use of this kind of symbolism are rewarded by 
having all their poetry read, not just the anthology pieces. (If 
Blake’s so-called Prophetic Books are not read, it is because there 
is a difference between a private symbolism and a personal myth- 


$33 FEAL LAR: cf. T‘ao’s poem “Lament for His Cousin Chung-te” (Works 
2.23a) ; Sor FALE “We leave blindly, as fate takes us.” 
**« 433 FE: cf. his poem “On Drinking Wine” No. 12 (Works 3.24b): {JS 
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ology.) T‘ao Ch‘ien’s symbolism is in large part his own creation, 
except where he is consciously writing derivative poetry, and in 
his other two fu the symbols are mostly stereotyped and appear 
in much of the earlier poetry with the same value given them by 
T‘ao Ch‘ien. 

As an example of the added force gained by the symbolic use 
of a term, I propose to examine the occurrences of the pine tree 
in T‘ao’s other poems, since the word occurs twice in “ The Re- 
turn” (lines 17, 32). T*‘ao’s favorite symbols tend to appear in 
combination and I shall not try to isolate this one from the 
others, but merely use it as a convenient focal point. No special 
significance should be attached to the sequence of the following 
poems; the chronology of most of them is uncertain, and I am 
taking them in the order in which they occur in his collected 
works. 

To the Registrar Kuo ** 


Warmth and moisture filled the air *** in spring 
But clear chill in this white **’ autumn season: 
Dew congeals, there are no more floating mists 
Heaven is high,*** the brisk air clear. 

Among the low hills peaks stand out 

Now distant views are unsurpassed. 

Fragrant chrysanthemums gleam in the woods 
Green pines cap the hills in ranks. 

I admire these forms constant in their blooming 
Sentinel heroes beneath the frost. 

With wine cup to my lips I remember the recluse 


339 


340 


°°5 Works 2.18a. My translation follows Suzuxi’s (To Emmei shikai 175-8) except 
in the last three lines. 

#36 Ji]: lit., “everywhere.” 

#31 3¢: white is the color associated with autumn; cf. Po-hu-t'ung (SPTK ed.) 
$.12b: 20448 . 

388 Commonly said of the autumn sky; cf. “The Nine Persuasions” (CT 8.2a): 
SERS BA, Ki Kis “Sad is the autumn season, / The sky is lofty, the 
air clear.” 

88° e., chrysanthemums and pines. 

240 #57 fit 4~1ly A: those men of old who lived in obscure retirement. Cf. Hst 
K‘ang’s poem “A Drinking Party” No. 1 (Works 1.18a): WP | | |. 
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Who a thousand years ago found comfort stroking you. 


As I cannot escape straitened circumstances. ** 
Tranquilly *** I shall watch out this good season. 


Here pine and chrysanthemum are brought together as plants 
which do not yield at the first approach of autumn frost (of the 
chrysanthemum he says elsewhere “The flower that braves the 
cold blooms alone ” **); they afford consolation to the recluse 
who must also live through inclement times. 


On Drinking Wine, No. 4 ** 


Anxious the bird lost from the flock— 
The sun sets and still it lonely flies; 
Uncertain, with no fixed resting place 
Through the night its cry grows sadder. 
A shrill sound, as it thinks of the distant refuge— 
Back and forth, always seeking.*** 

At last it reaches a solitary pine tree, 
Preens its feathers after the long journey. 
In the harsh wind no tree keeps its leaves: 
This shelter alone will not fail. 

Here the bird has refuge and resting place 
Never will it leave in a thousand years. 


°*T follow T‘ao Chu in taking “you” to mean the chrysanthemums and pines. 
“Found comfort” is a paraphrase of #% (= P%), “strengthened their resolve,” this 
also from T‘ao Chu. Suzuxr understands “I admire your teachings of a thousand 
years ago,” i.e., the recluses’ teachings. 

342 Bs =: This term is not attested elsewhere. T‘ao Chu and Suzuxt take it to 
mean “ Looking closely into my own heart (aspirations).” Another reading is “ books 
and letters.” Both strike me as forced, and I am emending BF to {® 

*43 ARR: I do not see how Suzuxt gets “ dissatisfied” out of this. It might mean 
“for a brief while.” 

*44Tn Retirement during the Autumn Festival” (Works 2.4b). 

*4° Works 3.21a. 

340 Jae Mab FA Pep iee , J= 2k fF] KK : (I have failed to get in the ch‘ing: “a pure, 
undefiled ” place which is also far-off. It is probably this word which leads the com- 
mentators (e. g., CHao Ch‘iian-shan #43 [IJ ) to a political interpretation of the piece; 
i.e., it is meant to chide men like Yen Yen-chih who found an impure refuge by 
serving the Liv Sung dynasty. However, there is a variant reading | ||| fim 
{PJ PGK “A shrill sound as it thinks of the clear dawn, / Going far away with nothing 
to rely on.” I have paraphrased i-i; it is a descriptive adverb: “ admiringly, with 
longing.” 
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On Drinking Wine, No. 8 **’ 


A green pine grows in the east garden 
Hidden by a mass of vegetation; 

When chill frost destroys the other plants 

Its lofty branches stand out prominently. 
Crowded in among other trees no one notices 
Planted in isolation everyone admires. 

I lift a wine pot and hang it on a cold branch 
From afar I regard the tree ever and again: 
Born into this dream illusion 

Why should I submit to the dusty bonds? 


Here the pine tree again functions as a symbol of steadfastness, 
but the approach is somewhat different from that of the first poem 
quoted above. Adversity serves to single out the individual who 
in pleasant times is indistinguishable from the mass. The “ dream 
illusion ” of the next to last line is perhaps the only example of 
specifically Buddhist vocabulary in T‘ao Ch‘ien, and he may have 
been using it simply as a current expression. 

In these three poems we can see how T‘ao Ch‘ien persuades the 
reader to accept his own associations with the pine tree, elevating 
it to the status of a symbol. Not that his every use of the word 
is necessarily meant to be symbolical. It appears combined with 
ffl “cyprus” in one of his imitations (“ After an Old Poem ” 
No. 4 ***) where it has the conventional association of the term 
with tombs; elsewhere (“On Drinking Wine,” No. 14 **°) it is a 
part of the scenery, a place where friends meet to drink together. 
But referring back to line 18 of “'The Return,” the simple state- 
ment “ But pines and chrysanthemums are still here” takes on 
the added suggestion “ My refuge is here and has not failed me.” 
Line 32 ceases to be even slightly bathetic: “I walk around a 
lonely pine tree, stroking it” becomes a spontaneous gesture of 
affection, not for vegetation indiscriminately, but for a tried friend 
with whose solitary state he can identify himself. 


*47 Works 3.28a. 
*48 Ibid., 4.3b. 
5° Ibid., 3.25a. 
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The home to which he has returned is presented through signifi- 
cant details: the eager servant who runs out to meet him, his 
son who waits shyly at the door, the familiar scene in courtyard 
and garden. It is given additional emotional depth with great 
economy by the introduction of his established symbols: the hom- 
ing birds, the detached clouds, the pine tree and chrysanthemums, 
and most of all, the wine bottle, in which he has professed to have 
found consolation in over half of his poems. 

The brief list of country pursuits (lines 41-44) is the only part 
of “ The Return ” which draws heavily on the conventional treat- 
ment of the subject in earlier fu, and the break in the regular 
meter at that point makes them even more obtrusive. They may 
be justified by considering them as a breathing space, a pause 
before the introduction of the main theme to which the conclud- 
ing lines are devoted. Without them the transition from conver- 
sations and books to the observations of nature that inspire the 
formulation of his philosophy of life would perhaps be too abrupt. 

The final section (lines 45-60) of “The Return” is usually 
referred to the poem “ Substance, Shadow, and Spirit ” where the 
same theme of acceptance of one’s lot in the face of unavoidable 
death receives its supreme statement. In both poems the point 
of departure is the recurrent cycle of the seasons; this association 
in lines 47-8 


I admire the seasonableness of nature 
And am moved to think that my life will come to its close 


is made more explicit in the opening lines of Substance’s message 
to Shadow: *° 


Heaven and Earth endure forever, 

Hills and streams never change. 

Grass and trees observe a constant rhythm: 
Frost withers and dew restores them. 

Man is said to be the most sentient being 
But he alone is not like this. 

By chance he appears in the world 

And suddenly is gone, to return no more. 


85° Tbid., 2.la-b. 
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This is the premise on which T‘ao Ch‘ien based his philosophy. 
The inconsistencies in his several statements of that philosophy 
reflect changing moods and attitudes toward his premise. Some- 
times it is fear: ** 


I constantly worry lest the Great Change take me 
Before my vital powers have declined. 


Sometimes he advocates making a name that will outlast death: ** 


That fame should end when the body dies 

Is a thought that sets my emotions on fire. 

Do good and they will love you after you are gone 
Is this not worth your every effort? 


Most often he reaches for the wine bottle: *** 


I hope you will take my advice 
When wine is offered, don’t refuse. 


“Spirit ” offers a solution which is closest to that of “The 


99, 354 


Return ”: 


Too much thinking harms my life 
Simply turn yourself over to fate 

Follow the waves within the Great Change 
Neither happy nor yet afraid. 

When you should go, then simply go 
Without any unnecessary fuss. 


The bleakness of this Stoicism is replaced by joyous acceptance in 
“The Return.” It is interesting to see how the two statements, 
essentially alike, take on very different emotional tones. The 
harshness of Spirit’s solution lies in the refusal to consider any 
of the frivolous pleasures of life. Throughout the poem attention 
is uncompromisingly focused on the idea of death. By recoiling 
from death, both Substance and Shadow had implied that life 
might be desirable, but Spirit removes even this consolation. 


*°3 Tbid., 3.16b. 
8°? Tbid., 2.2a. 
°8 Tbid., 2.1b. 
*** Ibid., 2.2b. 
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“ Neither happy nor afraid,” one must face life as he meets death, 
“ without any unnecessary fuss.” The penalty for the enjoyment 
of life is the fear of death, and Spirit would be above joy and fear. 

In “ The Return ” T‘ao achieves a larger synthesis where there 
is room for present pleasures and where death has become only 
another manifestation of the spontaneous, the natural—that 
which in life is his delight; hence death too can be accepted joy- 
fully. There are no uncertainties left, not because of indifference 
to what may happen, but because whatever happens to the man 
who sees life and death in this perspective is a source of happiness. 

The exalted mood created in the last lines of “ The Return ” 
appears seldom in T“ao’s poetry, and its philosophy is contra- 
dicted in poems which he certainly wrote later in life. But the 
inconsistency which is the bane of the philosopher is the poet’s 
privilege. His achievement in making a conventional form the 
vehicle for a uniquely personal expression deserves the highest 
praise. 














THE SECRET MISSION OF THE LORD AMHERST ON 
THE CHINA COAST, 1832 


Immanvet C. Y. Hs # #9 


Two events stood out as milestones in the early history of 
Chinese foreign relations; the sad story of interpreter James 
Fuint’s visit to Tientsin in 1759 and the interesting episode of 
Hugh H. Linpsay’s voyage along the China coast in 1832 in the 
ship the Lord Amherst. F.iint’s mission was merely commercial 
in that it only attempted to alleviate trade restrictions, whereas 
that of Linpsay was at once commercial, diplomatic and military 
in that he demanded freer trade, sought equality of treatment, and 
examined topography and military establisments. The results of 
this first-hand investigation were, first, the strengthening of the 
opinion, prevalent since the failure of the Macartney and Am- 
herst embassies, that nothing short of armed interference could 
extend British trade to the northern ports, and secondly, the 
formation of a new conviction that such a war could be won 
easily. Since this important mission has been overlooked by most 
writers,’ despite the rich documentation in both English and 
Chinese, the present article supplies a page of neglected history. 

Two years before the dissolution in 1834 of its monopoly at 
Canton, the British East India Company dispatched the Lord 
Amherst to explore the possibility of expanding trade to ports 
north of Canton, which for many years had been the only place 
permitted for foreign intercourse. This secret mission was under- 
taken by Hugh Hamilton Linpsay, who started out from Macao 


* Standard textbooks usually leave out this mission. A few such are: H. B. Morse 
and H. F. MacNan, Far Eastern International Relations (Boston, 1931); H. B. Morsr, 
The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (hereafter referred to as Inter- 
national Relations), (London, 1910-18); P. H. Criype, The Far East (New York, 
1948); Lr Chien-nung 4= Gl], Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih *P Bi 
SE BIR A [A Political History of China in the Last Hundred Years) (Shanghai, 
1947); Yano Jin’ichi KEP {L—, Kinsei Shina gaikoshi UPL Hs 91.2e sh [Modern 
Chinese Diplomatic History] (Tékyé, 1935). For an article in Chinese on the mission, 
however, see footnote 41. 
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in late February, 1832, and sailed northward, passing Hongkong 
and visiting Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, Korea and the 
Liu-ch‘iu Islands. These places, with the exception of the last two, 
were the same ones that later were opened to British trade by 
the Treaty of Nanking. In view of the information gained re- 
garding the commercial attractiveness of these places and the 
disintegration of the Celestial Empire, the mission of the Lord 
Amherst may be regarded as a reconnaisance for the British ex- 
peditionary forces which later conducted the Opium War. 

The commercially-minded Englishmen had long believed in the 
usefulness of trade, of which the chief purposes were to promote 
the cultivation of the earth and to augment national comfort by 
interchange of commodities superfluous to the original possessors. 
With the early progress of the Industrial Revolution which gene- 
rated new energies, the need for overseas markets was more keenly 
felt. Foreign trade became at once a fashionable and profitable 
profession to which many men of talent devoted themselves. The 
peaceful years after the Napoleonic Wars gave further rise to a 
new and enterprising generation which felt that trade with foreign 
countries must be demanded as a right and not requested as a 
favor. Was not William Huskisson, a businessman whom George 
CANNING made President of the Board of Trade, more than willing 
to back up all commercial undertakings and to insist on the neces- 
sity of developing Britain’s colonial empire? ? In the wake of this 
active movement for freer trade and greater empire, the East 
India Company dispatched the Lord Amherst to the northern 
ports of China. 

China, on her part, continued to honor the out-of-date tradition 
of disavowing the need for foreign trade. It was permitted on 
sufferance in Canton, only to show the Emperor’s graceful treat- 
ment of men from afar. Strict prohibitions were imposed against 
the extension of trade. The enforcement of the law was possible 
only so long as the government was sufficiently strong and officials 
were adequately capable.’ However, the seeds of decay were al- 


°F. B. Artz, Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832 (New York, 1945) .218. 

* For his unauthorized trip to Ningpo, Fiint was expelled from China after three 
years of imprisonment. Cf. Stanley F. Wricut, Hart and the Chinese Customs (Belfast, 
1950) .25. 
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ready germinating, even amid the splendours of the reign of 
Ch‘ien-lung, and disintegration was apparent during that of Tao- 
kuang. Nonetheless, the government’s attitude toward foreign 
trade remained unchanged. While it lacked the ability to enforce 
the law, it had enough ambition to maintain it. Great difficulties 
thus devolved on the local officials who, as government function- 
aries, were obliged to carry out the imperial injunction, and, as 
“ managers ” of the unruly barbarians, were utterly powerless to 
keep them controlled. As a result, at best, they kept the letter of 
the law and violated its spirit and, at worst, they practiced overt 
deception. It is here that one sees the disheartening breakdown 
of ethics in government, which so often occurs before the fall of a 
regime. 
The Origin of the Mission 


In late 1831, B. Masorreanks, President of the Canton Select 
Committee of the British East India Company, decided to dis- 
patch the secret mission, but, before the plan was realized, he was 
replaced by John F. Davis on January 12, 1832, who, fortunately, 
supported the scheme. Secret instructions were sent to a super- 
cargo of the Company, Hugh Hamilton Linpsay, to proceed in 
the Company’s sloop-of-war, the Clive, with the object “to as- 
certain how far the northern Ports of the Empire may gradually be 
opened to British commerce, which would be most eligible, and 
to what extent the disposition of the Natives and local govern- 
ments would be favorable to it.”* He was not to reveal his 
identity but was to pretend to be an ordinary trader, supplied 
with some English products which he was to use either to ascer- 
tain prices in China or to present to Chinese officials.° In the 
execution of his mission, he should neither allow any opium on his 
ship nor “penetrate into the interior of the Country,” and 
“abstain from any use of arms except such as self-defense re- 
quires.” * To facilitate the work, the Reverend Charles Gurzuarr, 
who had visited China before and understood the Chinese lan- 
guage, was to accompany him. 


*H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 1637- 
1834 (hereafter referred to as Chronicles) 4 (Oxford, 1926-29) 332. 
® Ibid. ® Ibid. 
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When Linpsay was about to start on his assignment, an inci- 
dent occurred which complicated the situation and delayed his 
departure. The commander of the Clive, Captain Harris, refused 
to sail on the ground that the cargo loaded on the ship as samples 
“exceeds by far any quantity that can possibly be required as 
presents, and that anything above that received into the Ship is 
at variance with my [his] Instructions, and the Regulations of 
the Service, and equally illegal in the eye of the Law.” ’ He was 
quickly recalled by the Company, and Linpsay was instructed 
to transship the goods to the Lord Amherst a ship of 350 tons 
then at Lintin, chartered for $2,500 a month from the consignees, 
Messrs. WHITEMAN & Company.® Linpsay sailed on February 26, 
1832, with the following merchandise: broad-cloth, 33 bales; cam- 
lets, 70 bales; British calicoes, 50 bales; cotton yarn, 20 bales; and 
Indian raw cotton, 50 bales. Altogether, the cargo consisted of 
223 bales.® 

Because of the very nature of the secret mission, the under- 
takers concealed their identities: Liypsay transcribed his given 
names, Hugh Hamilton, into Chinese as Hu-hsia-mi #32, and 
Gurzuarr rendered his, Charles, as Chia-li ##) . Their mis- 
sion was typified by arguments for freer trade, struggles for 
equality of treatment, and surveys of topography and military 
establishments. 


Requests for Trade 


The tactics of Lrypsay were, at times, to pose as captain of a 
merchant ship bound for Japan from Bengal who was blown off 
his course by contrary winds,” and to complain of the extortion 
at Canton as the reason for his coming up north." While, on one 
hand, he pleaded for the benevolent disposition of the Emperor 
toward men from afar, on the other, he indicated that foreign 


* Op. cit., p. 383. 

® Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

7° Hugh Hamilton Linpsay, Report of Proceedings on a Voyage to the Northern 
Ports of China in the Ship Lord Amherst (London, 1833).41-42. This report was 
extracted from papers relating to the trade with China, printed by order of the House 
of Commons. 

2 Op. cit., p. 177. 
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trade was beneficial to the Chinese as well as to foreigners.’* The 
Chinese response in all four ports followed a set pattern, which 
can be summarized briefly. First, high local officials on viceroy 
and governor levels deliberately stayed away from the foreigners 
because of dignity; they instructed their subordinates to refuse 
flatly permission for trade on the ground of the established prac- 
tice and to advise the barbarians to go back to Canton. Failing 
in that, the lower mandarins displayed water-forces and land- 
soldiers in the hope of frightening away the intruders. If they 
failed again, they tried to buy off the demand for trade by offering 
a demurrage for having detained the ship in lieu of the possible 
trade advantage. Then, as a last resort, they permitted trade 
outside the port or at some inconspicuous place so that they could 
pretend not to know of it. When the intruding ship had finished 
its transaction and left of its own volition, the Chinese water- 
forces, as a rule, followed it out and fired a few shots astern to 
symbolize the expulsion and, then, returned elated to report to 
Peking for rewards. Interestingly enough, they fired when the 
enemy left and not when he came. 

The rejection of trade was probably no more unexpected by 
Linpsay than his refusal to leave was by the Chinese. The real 
trial came when the Chinese held naval maneuvers. A typical 
encounter took place in Foochow. Though forewarned by some 
Chinese merchants who expected to trade with it, the Lord 
Amherst was somewhat surprised to find itself surrounded by 
many war junks, which attempted to cut off its communication 
with the possible traders. To Linpsay’s protest, a Chinese naval 
officer answered impassively: “ We only act so for your benefit. 
The people here are depraved and wicked; they would cause 
confusion in your ship, and would cheat you; we will gladly give 
you everything you want.”** Later, the naval captain’s ship 


12 Hsi Ti-shan BFHOIY, Ta-chung chi ie 4 [A Collection of Letter Writings, 
Appeals and Ordinances] (Shanghai, 1931).5-7. These documents were originally in 
the archives of the Canton office of the British East India Company, but were later 
moved to the Bodleian Library of Oxford University, where Mr. Hsis spent four weeks 
copying them down. The first half of the book consists of communications between 
Linpsay and Chinese officials. 

18 Linpsay, op, cit., p. 58. 
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put on a demonstration of force. It moved up to anchor so close 
to the Lord Amherst that a problem of security arose. A strong 
gale was blowing and a mishap was almost certain. Finding no 
response to his protests, Lrypsay sent four of his men over to cut 
the captain’s anchor cable. The appearance of the foreigners on 
the Chinese ship was so sudden and unexpected that all the 
Chinese crew fell into a panic and ran away, leaving only the 
captain and his personal servant. The mission was easily accom- 
plished and the four men returned unharmed. This incident re- 
vealed the utter uselessness of the Chinese water-forces. From 
that time on, no Chinese ship was anchored within half a mile 
of the Lord Amherst.* 

Such being the state of Chinese military capabilities, Luvpsay 
could hardly keep from laughing and ridiculing them. The failure 
in the show of force led the mandarins to the only alternative of 
permitting the trade, to the great delight of many local merchants, 
who were disappointed, however, by the absence of opium on 
the Lord Amherst.’* Linpsay was now convinced that persistence 
was the way to victory and that the high officials’ arrogance and 
desire to stay away from the foreigners was due to the fear of 
losing respect and dignity at a closer distance.** When irked by 
the insulting tone of the public proclamations which prohibited 
clandestine transactions of business between “ traitorous inland 
people ” and the “ barbarians,” ** he moved his ship up before 
the customs house to embarass the mandarins by its conspicuous 
position. This frightened the Chinese who immediately sent a 
man to negotiate with Linpsay. The result was the agreement 
that the Lord Amherst was to retreat to the original anchorage 
outside the port and that the Chinese negotiator was to bring 
some merchants aboard to trade. A three percent commission was 
to be the negotiator’s personal reward. Soon an agreement was 
reached, amounting to $6,200 worth of trade."* This business was 


** Op. cit., pp. 60-62. 

** Op. cit., p. 68. According to Morsg, the importation of opium in 1831-32 was 
16,550 chests, and in 1882-38 was 21,985 chests. Cf. his International Relations, Vol. 1, 
p. 210. 

7° Linpsay, op. cit., p. 34. 

*7 Hsu, op. cit., p. 15. 

** Linpsay, op. cit., p. 76. 
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viewed by the Englishmen with considerable surprise; they won- 
dered at the extraordinary discrepancy between the strict theory 
and the deceptive practice of the Chinese officialdom. 

At Ningpo, other tricks to induce Linpsay to leave were tried. 
One was the offer of $600 as a compensation for the loss of busi- 
ness; another was the indication that Shanghai was a better place 
for trade.’® The first brings to mind the Formosan incident later 
in 1874 when China was ridiculed for being willing “to pay but 
not ready to fight; ” *° the second reflected the fear of trouble in 
one’s immediate jurisdictional area, regardless of what happened 
elsewhere. Is this not an excellent illustration of the old saying: 
“ Each sweeps the snow that is before his own door, and cares not 
about the frost that is on the roof of others? ” 

Such was a typical port event, according to the English version 
of the story. However, the Chinese side was very different. Al- 
though the mandarins lacked the power to drive away the bar- 
barian intruders, they had the ability to compose convincing 
memorials to show their effective management of barbarian af- 
fairs. The memorials sent by the Acting Viceroy of Chekiang and 
Fukien and by the Governor of Chekiang asserted in chorus 
that the barbarian ship had shown repentance after their enlight- 
ening remonstrances and that it was driven away by their naval 
squadrons. The unpleasant stories of the captain’s demonstration 
of force and the various transactions of business were conveniently 
left out.2" Unaware of the actual happenings, Peking, as a rule, 
reacted with the following restatement of the prohibitory law: 

. . . the province of Fukien has never been permitted to engage in foreign 
trade . . . strictly prohibit the inland traitorous civilians from communicating 


(with the barbarian ship) for profit. It is necessary to stop these irregularities 
and clarify the atmosphere in order to secure peace on the ocean.?? 


Another noteworthy example is a joint memorial by T‘ao Shu 
and Lin Tse-hsii, Viceroy at Nanking and Governor of Kiangsu 


*° Op. cit., p. 151. 

°° Morsz, International Relations, Vol. 2, p. 275. 

™ Ta-ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lii (hereafter referred to as CSL) KY hE GH PEGE [Ver- 
table Records of Successive Reigns of the Ch‘ing Dynasty] (Todkyé, 1987-8). Tao- 
kuang (hereafter referred to as TK) 2138:1b; 213:14. 

*2 CSL-TK 218: 2-2b. 
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respectively, because it was not only interestingly composed but 
was also most representative of the Chinese official psychology in 
regard to barbarian affairs. 

From the English materials, it was unmistakenly clear that the 
Lord Amherst stayed in the port of Shanghai for 18 days,” during 
which time Linpsay and friends sold goods,** bought commodi- 
ties,?> examined topography and military establishments,” and 
were surrounded by Chinese water-forces which followed them out 
to sea on July 8, much in the same manner as was described in 
the case of Foochow. However, the picture T‘ao and Lin pre- 
sented to the throne disagreed with the English version on all 
counts except the date of the Lord Amherst’s departure, which 
probably was too insignificant to be different. The Chinese story 
stated that the intruding ship did not dare to enter the port, did 
not have clandestine dealings with local people, and was finally 
driven south by the naval cruisers. Here is the translation in 
extenso: 


The barbarian in question has come to the south of the Yangtze from Fukien 
and Chekiang. Although he was unable to reach the shore (of Shanghai) , he 
must still have entertained some expectation (of success). But upon seeing 
the rows of ships of the Su-sung division on the sea and the severe examina- 
tion of local soldiers in preventing small boats from getting close to it [the 
barbarian ship], the barbarian, who was by nature suspicious, from time to 
time climbed up the mast to watch. Having seen the display of officers and 
soldiers along the coast, he appeared quite astounded and frightened. On that 
ship were Hu-hsia-mi and Chia-li who roughly understood Chinese. They 
immediately announced to the patroling junk that they were not bandits, that 
they had come up only to plead for trade, that since they had now been 
enlightened by proclamations (about the imperial law), they perceived and 
repented, and did not dare to ask for trade again. Nonetheless, due to the 
stormy wind and heavy rain, indeed it was impossible for them to move the 
ship. They only asked to be allowed to wait until the wind changed its 
direction slightly, whereupon they would keep ready and set sail to go back. 
By the night of July 8, (1832), the wind direction was somewhat changed 
toward the southwest. (Your ministers) immediately hastened to order them 
to set sail. The barbarian ship in question dared not loiter and reversed its 
tack to sail toward the southeast. Brigadier General Kuan T‘ien-p‘ei of the 
Su-sung division supervised in person (its departure.) He further ordered 
Major Lin Ming-jui to escort it up to the border of Chekiang in order to turn 


*8 Linpsay, op. cit., p. 185. 5 Op. cit., pp. 181, 208. 
4 Ibid. *° Op. cit., pp. 170-71, 191-93. 
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over custody and alternate the (responsibility) of protecting the searoute. 
That brigadier general now reported that in the afternoon [8-5 p. m.] of July 9, 
it [the barbarian ship] was escorted across the border and entered the Chekiang 
ocean area. When that barbarian ship stayed temporarily on the Kiangsu 
ocean due to the wind, it was quite peaceful and did not enter the port to 
make trouble. Inland people also had no clandestine dealings with the said 
barbarian ship.?* 


The story was almost too nice to be true. How bright, indeed, 
was the tone of this document and how perfect were the tech- 
niques of the memorialists in their management of the barbarians! 
They used force to frighten the unruly barbarians into sub- 
mission and then harbored compassion toward the repentant. The 
time-honored approach through the combined use of favor and 
fear found its highest expression in this document. What could 
be more proper in dealing with the barbarians? Indeed, the in- 
truder had stayed “ near ” Shanghai for sometime; it was simply 
due to the unpredictable wind and rain, which were parts of nature 
beyond the control of all human beings. Anyway, the ship dared 
not enter the port; there was no clandestine transaction of busi- 
ness; and finally it was forced to sail south under the supervision 
of the naval officers. Everything was in order, so perfect and so 
ideal. 

It seems strange that anyone with Lin’s reputation could be 
so dishonest in his memorial to the throne. Lin was known as a 
man who represented the best of old China, loyal to the Emperor, 
dutiful to family, faithful to friends, and sincere to all; and as an 
official, patriotic and incorruptibly honest,”* qualities that earned 
him the much-sought-after nickname of Ch‘ing-t‘ien HR “Blue 
Sky,” signifying the comparability of his stainless character to 
the clear blue sky. When he was sent to Canton in 1839 to sup- 
press the opium traffic, he wrote a series of memorials which a 
modern historian has attested as being true and faithful repro- 
ductions of the actual situations.*® How, then, can one account 


** Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an (hereafter referred to as SLHK) 3 ¥}4)Fij (Historical 
Materials Published Every Ten Days) 13: 476. 

*8 Ch‘ing-shih kao in RS [Draft History of the Ch‘ing Dynasty] $75 :1b,4; Arthur 
W. Hummet, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912) 1 (Washington, 
1948) 511. 

*° Li Chien-nung, op. cit., pp. 42, 43. 
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for his strange action in regard to the memorial quoted above? A 
possible explanation is that the memorial was not drawn up by 
him, but by his superior T‘ao Shu, who merely followed the usual 
practice of asking him to lend his name as the highest official of 
the province with which the subject matter of the memorial was 
concerned. That Lin endorsed the contents of the memorial was 
probably due to his carelessness, or reluctance to doubt the 
honesty of his superior, or, more likely, his being hoodwinked by 
the deceptive reports of his subordinates. It is also very probable 
that T‘ao was equally blinded by the false reports of his sub- 
ordinates. Viceroys and governors in these days considered it 
below their dignity to meddle with merchants, much less the 
barbarian merchants! Because of this vanity, they became the 
victims of their own pride. 

However, their memorial would not be found unfaithful if 
Linpsay had observed his instructions to return after the comple- 
tion of business at Shanghai. In point of fact, he did waver at 
this time over the alternatives of going back at once or proceeding 
further north without authorization.*® He resolved to proceed— 
a fateful decision which delayed for seven years L1n’s chances to 
become a barbarian-extirpator and national hero! 

Soon, the governor of Shantung, Na-erh-ching-o *MM@#R#i 
memorialized that a barbarian ship was sighted off the Shantung 
coast, and that he had already ordered naval officers to guard 
against its landing, and in case of south wind, not to let it leave.™ 
Peking appeared quite pleased with his precautionary measures; 
the vermillion endorsement read: ‘“‘ What has been done is quite 
right. As soon as the south wind dies down, order your officers 
at once to supervise its southward sailing.” ** In another edict, 
the court re-stated the prohibitory law and expressed dissatis- 
faction with the work of the coastal officers. It stated, in part: 

.. . » English ships were traditionally allowed to trade only in Kuangtung, 


and not permitted to intrude into the inner waters to sell merchandise at each 
locality. The foreigner in question clearly knows it and yet intentionally 


*° Linpsay, op. cit., pp. 219-13. 
*? CSL-TK 215 :7b. 
*2 Ibid. 
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violates it in sailing through the ocean area off several provinces. When one 
ship does so, if hereafter other ships should follow and exceed this example, 
what state of affairs would it be? . . . The said English ship must have first 
passed the Kuangtung and Fukien ocean areas. If the officers on the coast 
had actually intercepted it from sailing north, how could it still roam about 


at will? ** 


Naturally, the court could not have forgotten the impressive 
and confident memorial of T‘ao Shu and Lin Tse-hsii. Conse- 
quently, feeling beclouded, it demanded an explanation: “ Since 
T‘ao Shu and others already memorialized that they had escorted 
the foreign ship in question toward the south and did not allow 
it to sail toward the north, how could it have again sneaked across 
the Shantung boundary? Let T‘ao Shu and others examine the 
details and memorialize truthfully!” ** Nothing was more fatal 
to the career of a mandarin than incurring the odium of imperial 
displeasure. T‘ao and Lin lost no time in sending the following 
explanatory memorial: 

The barbarian ship, after having been expelled from the Kiangsu boundary, 
had passed the Chin-shan ocean area of Chekiang. On account of the deep 
water and big ocean, the cruisers of the two provinces Kiangsu and Chekiang 
could not establish contact in taking over (the task of escorting the ship). 


Open sea does not permit anchorage; it was impossible to supervise the escort. 
As a result, it sneaked into the Shantung ocean area.*® 


Peking was not satisfied, and referred their names to the Board 
of Civil Officials to examine their neglect of duties.** 

Being experienced bureaucrats and renowned officials, T‘ao and 
Lin could hardly accept this in silence. To restore their prestige, 
they hastily sent up another memorial suggesting an exhaustive 
search of the intruding ship for contraband, which, if found, 
should be burned in the face of the barbarians; and, in case of 
resistance, heavy punishment should be inflicted.**” This idea 
probably originated with Lin, for it bore resemblance to what he 
did in 1839 in regard to the opium problem. To the surprise of 
both memorialists, Peking not only disapproved this proposition 


*8 Op. cit. 215 :8b. 

4 Op. cit. 215 : 28-28b. 

*5 Op. cit. 217 :8b-9. 

°° Op. cit. 217:9; SLHK 15 :546b. 
°7 SLHK 15 :546b. 
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but actually reprimanded them for making it. The vermillion 
remark read; 

This view is vastly ridiculous . . . T‘ao Shu and others formerly should 
not have looked upon (this matter) as slight and easy and memorialized with 
ambiguity; presently they need not be so overbearing as to demonstrate 
conceitfully their abilities. All things must be done with reason; how can one 
be wise in his own eyes so as to cause inappropriate action! Moreover, in 
soothing and controlling the outlandish foreigners, one must especially observe 
the old rule in order to show its severity and dignity, and avoid giving them 
excuse for complaints. How could you bluntly express your personal views in 
disregard of the national policy? Being local officials, should you act in this 
way? 38 


The paradoxical attitude of the court had its seeming historical 
roots. Clad in the old belief that China was the only civilized 
nation on earth, the Emperor was mindful of the misfortune of 
the barbarians in not having been transformed or assimilated FJ 
#6 to the Chinese life. He stooped to express compassion toward 
them. The mandarins were supposed to enlighten them with the 
wonders of China and not to goad them into anger. If they were 
unreasonable, it was simply because they did not understand 
reason. Did not the Chinese always say: “He who (offends) 
unknowingly is not to be blamed?” It is this high-sounding 
reason that Peking used to refute the suggestion of inflicting 
heavy penalties on the Lord Amherst. But the real motive was 
probably the apprehension of stirring up new complications by 
such an action, which Peking feared would give the barbarians 
an excuse for making new demands. This must not happen, since 
the official motto was “ to reduce big matters into small matters, 
and small matters into nothing.” Thus, Peking wisely saved its 
face in the cloak of euphemism. For this vanity, T‘ao and Lin 
were made to pay the price. They received an imperial reprimand 
for the inadequacy of the suggestion.*® 

The above study reveals the fact that the mandarins in the pre- 
Opium War days had already degenerated to a point where they 
were only good for issuing high-sounding orders to deceive them- 
selves or composing pleasant memorials to deceive the throne. 


*® CSL-TK 217 :9b-10. 
*° Op. cit. 215:10; Tung-hua ch'iian-lii He HEAR [Tung-hua Complete Records], 
TK 26:1-1b. 
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They were accustomed to defending each other in shielding their 
incompetence from the Emperor. Indeed, heaven is high and the 
Emperor is far away; why should he be informed of annoying 
things? Such was the general psychology of the officialdom and 
the hopelessness of the situation! If any court official or local 
governor were willing to learn a lesson from the power and speed 
of the Lord Amherst which had proved time and again far superior 
to all the Chinese war junks put together, he could have made 
some headway in modernizing the Chinese forces before the 
Opium War. However, this needless attitude was described by Li 
Hung-chang some thirty years later: 

Chinese scholars and officials have been indulging themselves in the in- 
veterate habit of (remembering) stanzas and sentences and (practicing) 
small, model calligraphy. The warriors and fighters are rough, stupid, and 
careless. Therefore what they (i.e., scholars and officials) use is not what they 
have learned, and what they have learned is not what they use. In time of 
peace they sneer at the sharp weapons of foreign countries as products of 
strange techniques and tricky craft, which they consider unnecessary to learn. 


In time of exigencies they are alarmed by the sharp weapons of foreign coun- 
tries as singularly marvelous, and regard them as impossible to learn.” *° 


Seeking Equality of Treatment 


The one thing that distinguished Linpsay’s mission from that 
of Flint was that the latter demanded only greater freedom in 
trade whereas the former demanded, in addition, equality in 
status and the breakdown of the Chinese discrimination toward 
foreigners.*' In this, Linpsay fought most vociferously to preserve 
the British honor and succeeded more than anyone else before him. 


*° The letter of Lx Hung-chang to the Tsung-li Ya-men was received June 2, 1863. 
Cf. the text in T. F. Tstana WE TERR. Chin-tai Chung-kuo wai-chiao-shih tzu-liao 
chi-yao Je fe tH BALE St FER REE [Selected documents on Modern Chinese Diplo- 
matic History] 1 (Shanghai, 1931, 1934) .365. Translation taken, with some modifi- 
cations, from MSS, S. Y. Tene, J. K. Famsanx, E. T. Z. Sun, China’s Response to 
the West.161. 

“1 Cuana Te-ch‘ang ites » “Hu-hsia-mi huo-ch‘uan lai-hua ching-kuo chi ch‘i 
ying-hsiang,” 4A 52 HK EG YR EE EE BE“ The Significance of the Voyage 
of the Lord Amherst to the Northern Ports of China ”], Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi- 
shih yen-chiu chi-k‘an Vf BOUL (CRE BF SE VF FE 4E FI] [Studies in Modern Economic 
History of China], 1 (Nov. 1982) .1.61. This is a readable article, although deficient 
in English materials. Its author did not use Linpsay’s important report, nor did he 
use Morsr’s Chronicles and Gutzuarr’s work to be mentioned in footnote 57. 
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Before the interview with the military commander of Chekiang, 
he suggested a discussion of etiquette, to which the Chinese un- 
expectedly acceded. It was arranged that the Englishmen should 
remove their hats and replace them as a form of respect; in return 
the Chinese officer was to fold his hands before him and bow his 
head slightly. Lindsay also requested that he and Gurzuarr be 
seated during the interview, which was also vaguely permitted. 
When the Englishmen were ushered to the meeting place, the 
mutual salutes were accomplished as arranged, but there were no 
chairs for the foreigners. Linpsay demurred. The Chinese ex- 
plained that it was against the custom of China to seat merchants 
before the mandarins. Linpsay politely argued that such was not 
the custom in England and that he even sat before his sovereign.** 
Thereupon, the mandarin permitted them to be seated. Although 
the ensuing conversation was fruitless in regard to trade, the 
Englishmen at least were not met with any ostentatious insults. 
They were however, exasperated by the insolent tone of an official 
proclamation which said that a barbarian ship was shuttling back 
and forth like a rat along the China coast, and that, when dis- 
covered, it must be driven away at once in order to prevent the 
“fraudulent and crafty barbarians from communicating with 
traitorous natives.” ** With irrepressible anger Linpsay warned 
that “the day would arrive when such artifices would no longer 
avail,” ** and protested: “ We have not entered the ports like rats, 
seeking for intercourse with traitorous natives. Rats hide them- 
selves in holes, we come here in the open face of day, and harbour- 
ing no deceit, know no fear. Where have we connected ourselves 
with traitorous natives?” *° Although this protest was disre- 
garded by the mandarins outwardly, it worked in their minds. 
The next order from the Chinese asking Lindsay to go back to 
Canton did not contain the obnoxious word J ® “ barbarian,” 
but addressed him as “Captain Hu-hsia-mi of the English 
nation.” 


*? Linpsay, op. cit., p. 122. 
“* Hsi, op. cit., pp. 38-40. 
** Linpsay, op. cit., p. 117. 
“* Op. cit., pp. 118-9. 
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The most vehement argument over the constant usage of the 
word J took place in Shanghai, where the magistrate “ threw back 
@h3% ” Linpsay’s petition for trade, and addressed him as “ bar- 
barian shipman Hu-hsia-mi RAYA MX .” *° Linpsay protested: 
“ The affront is intolerable, for by such conduct the respectability 
of my own country would suffer. The great English nation has 
never been a barbarian nation, but a foreign nation. Its power, 
dignity, and extent of dominions is surpassed by none in the 
whole world.” ** To this the Chinese explained that the word J 
was not an insult but a common name for aliens. The rejoinder 
read: 

China, since the ancient sages, has passed down for generations the Book 
in which it was clearly stated: “The southern places are called Man i; the 
western places are called Jung #{; the eastern I #§; and the northern Ti 
$k.” Therefore, southern Man, northern Ti, eastern I, western Jung, from 
antiquity until the present, have always been designated as such. Moreover, 
China’s Shun and Wen Wang are all great sages, yet Mencius said: ‘Shun is 


a man of the Eastern I; and Wen Wang is a man of the Western I.’ Is this 
bad language? You are too suspicious! ” *° 


This was a masterpiece of sophistic argument, which was as 
correct in letter as it was false in spirit, for the mandarins were 
playing the tricks of semantics. The meaning of J changed with 
the passage of time; what might be a most innocuous word in the 
Spring and Autumn and Warring Periods *° could be an obnoxious 
one in late Ch‘ing, not to mention the fact that Mencius was 
probably using the word I in a very loose sense. The mandarins’ 
attempt to justify the use of I was nothing but an artifice to hide 
the new connotation of the word in its old meaning. What they 
said in the rejoinder was not what they really meant, and what 


*° Hs, op. cit., p. 49. 

*7 Op. cit., p. 51. The translation in Linpsay, op. cit., p. 187, is less literal than 
this one, 

** Op. cit., p. 5%. The clause “the western places are called Jung” is the writer’s 
own insertion, for it does not appear in the Chinese text, probably due to the over- 
sight of the copyist. However, it does appear in the less literal translation in 
Linpsay, op. cit., p. 67. 

 Tz‘u-hai {EYE defines I as “eastern tribes,” quoting the “Royal Regulations” 
of the Book of Rites ee = Al: “ Eastern places are called J RA FIRS.” Cf. 1948 
edition, p. 369; Herbert A. Gites defines I as “ not originally a term of contempt.” Cf. 
1912 edition, p. 674. 
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they meant was not what they really said. In a country with as 
long a history as China, almost everything of some nature oc- 
curred at one time or another; numerous sayings on the same 
subject, but from different viewpoints, were in parallel existence 
and could be quoted easily for one purpose or another. There 
could be no doubt as to the vast difference in the meaning of I 
that existed in the mind of Mencius when he applied it to Shun 
and Wen Wang and in the meaning that existed in the minds of 
the mandarins when they applied the same appellation to Linpsay 
and GutzuaFr, but the Englishmen seemed to be hard put by 
the tricks of semantics, being unaware of the nuance of “ the 
meaning of meaning.” Nevertheless, they managed to retort with 
a geographical argument that, if the people to the east of China, 
such as the Koreans, were called Eastern J, then the same appel- 
lation could not be applied to England, which was to the west 
of China, and whose dependencies were all over the world. To 
regard Englishmen as barbarians, they continued, would not only 
insult the great English nation, but arouse the hatred of its 
people. Seeing no end to the argument, the mandarins accorded 
themselves a graceful exit by explaining that the contemptuous 
proclamations and edicts were intended for home consumption 
and not for the foreigners to read.** The next order from the 
Chinese was addressed to Linpsay as “ English trader Hu-hsia- 
mi.” °? This was a great victory for Linpsay who, for the first 
time in Sino-foreign relations, scored a significant point in the 
long struggle for equality. However, the formal prohibition of 
the use of J in Chinese documents had to wait for another quarter 
of a century when the Treaty of Tientsin was signed." 

In Linpsay’s determined resistance against the inequality of 
treatment, one saw the increasing dissatisfaction of the foreigners 
with the status which the Chinese assigned to them. That the 


5° Hsis, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 

52 Linpsay, op. cit., p. 205. 

52 Hsu, op. cit. p. 59. 

58 Article 51 of the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858: “It is agreed that, henceforward, the 
character I $§ [barbarian], shall not be applied to the Government or subjects of the 
Britannic Majesty in any Chinese official document issued by the Chinese Authorities 
either in the Capital or in the Province.” Cf. Treaties, Conventions etc. between 
China and Foreign States (Shanghai, 1917) .419. 
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Chinese had no high regard for foreigners, racially and culturally, 
is commonplace knowledge which needs no elaboration, but it 
may be useful to state that such an attitude, although existing 
from time immemorial, was hardly more than socio-psychological 
in its effects until the Sung Dynasty, when the neo-Confucian 
philosophers decided to intensify it and to transform it into the 
national policy as a means of political defence.** Under the con- 
stant threat of foreign incursions, they developed a dogma which 
asserted that “ national security could only be found in isolation, 
and stipulates whoever wished to enter into relations with China 
must do so as China’s vassal, acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Chinese emperor and obeying his commands, thus ruling out all 
possibility of international intercourse on terms of equality.” © 
Like most products of an inferiority complex which tend to swing 
from one extremity to another, this originally defensive dogma 
in its actual application took on an aggressive feature of deliberate 
hauteur and international arrogance with regard to foreigners. It 
was this dogma that held sway over the minds of the Chinese, and 
it was this dogma that Lindsay challenged, in the footsteps of 
Lords Macartney and Amuerst. His incidental success in mak- 
ing the mandarins expunge the word J from the written order was 
probably the first of its kind in history, signifying that the Chinese 
were now much weaker in their will and power to uphold the 
dogma than previously. It did not represent in the least a change 
in the general Chinese outlook, for the concession was more likely 
an expedient device of some petty mandarins who saw no point 
in continuing the useless arguments which might breed fresh 
complications, not to mention the fact that the concession was 
made to Linpsay without the knowledge of the local populace. 
By this clever method the foreigners were somewhat satisfied, and 
the mandarins’ face and dignity were also preserved before the 
people. However, piecemeal adjustment of this kind provided little 
satisfaction to foreigners at large, whose revolt against the Chinese 
order continued and finally culminated in the Opium War. 


54 J. K. Famsank and S. Y. Tene, “On the Ch‘ing Tributary System,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies 6 (June 1941) .140. 

5° T. F. Tstana, “China and European Expansion,” Politica 2(March 1936) 5.3. This 
was an address at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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Examination of Topography and Military Establishments 


The Chinese saying, “ Know yourself and know your enemy; a 
hundred victories out of a hundred battles ” seemed to be under- 
stood more by Linpsay and Gurzuarr than by their Chinese 
opponents. Wherever they went, they studied the geography of 
the locality and its military preparedness. For instance, in Foo- 
chow they found that the famous Foochow Bridge had 33 arches, 
was 420 yards long and 14 feet wide, and the river under it three 
or four fathoms deep with a rapid current.® Also studied was the 
dismantled and dilapidated fortress at Min-nan, which was built 
in the declivity of a hill in the form of terraces, overlooking the 
town of Foochow.*’ With equally meticulous attention they ex- 
amined Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, all of which were found to 
possess excellent harbors. The perfectly land-locked position of 
Hongkong was praised by them as surpassed by none in the 
world.®® So anxious were they to draw up charts that they aroused 
the suspicion of the Chinese. A junior mandarin at Ningpo openly 
expressed the belief that the Englishmen had come to collect 
information rather than to trade.®® Greatly surprised by this 
unexpected revelation, Linpsay hurriedly showed him the bales 
in the ship as means to allay his suspicion. This mandarin politely 
apologized for his abrupt statement, but apparently he was merely 
being discreet and was not convinced. When asked the reasons for 
his suspicion, he answered that the Chinese feared the designs of 
foreigners. Linpsay assured him of no other motive than trade, 
and that his country did not seek territorial aggrandizement.” 
These assurances were merely personal, and, of course, were con- 
tradicted by later events, such as the cession of Hongkong.” 


5° Linpsay, op. cit., p. 47. 

°? Charles Gurzuarr, Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China in 1831, 
1832, 1833 (London, 1834) .203. °° Op. cit., p. 131. 

®8 Linpsay, op. cit., p. 1. °° Op. cit., p. 182. 

* Linpsay was opposed to the acquisition of territory in China. He wrote to Lord 
PaLMeRsTON in 1836: “On no account would I advocate the taking possession of the 
smallest island on the coast. Such a measure would, I conceive, have quite a con- 
trary effect from forwarding that extension of purely commercial intercourse, which 
would be so advantageous to both countries, and might also lead to consequences of 
which it would be impossible to foretell the result.” Cf. Lrvpsay, Appendix 8. 
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This was the only time that the identities of the English came 
close to being discovered. 

Higher officials like T‘ao Shu and Lin Tse-hsii mistakenly took 
them as traders expelled from Canton by other foreigners because 
of quarrels over the occupation of wharves in the previous year, 
1831. They believed that the barbarian traders had come up to 
the north because of fear of returning to England.** Lu K‘un 
Ix 4#, the viceroy at Canton, was ordered by Peking to investigate 
the background of Hu-hsia-mi and the extortion situation that 
he complained of. Lu memorialized that foreign traders at Canton 
were all obedient, submissive, and mindful of the tax payments. 
The ship of Hu-hsia-mi and Chia-li, he continued, was not among 
those that had come to Canton; consequently, their names were 
not on the list, and the English super-cargo was ignorant of their 
origin. The memorial was closed with a belief that the two bar- 
barians pretended it to be an English ship.** 

Information about the Lord Amherst was also asked of the 
Canton office of the British East India Company, which naturally 
denied any knowledge. In response to the numerous Chinese 
decrees transferred to them by the Hoppo, the Company formally 
answered the Chinese inquiries by stating: 

. it is impossible for us either to prevent or be answerable for vessels 
which illegally visit the Northern Ports of the Empire. In accordance, how- 
ever, with the commands of His Imperial Majesty, we shall make known to 
the British Government in Europe and in India that, with the exception of 


Canton, foreign vessels are interdicted from trading with other ports of the 
Chinese Empire. 


Thus, the identity of the Lord Amherst was neither admitted by 
the British nor discovered by the Chinese. 


Conclusions 


The record of the mission of the Lord Amherst stands witness 
to the state of affairs existing in pre-Opium War China and to 
her foreign relations with the West, the disintegration of the 


®? SLHK 13 :476b-477. 
®*8 CSL-TK 230 :8b. 
°4 Morse, Chronicles 336. 
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administration, the attitude of the Chinese officialdom toward 
foreigners, and the increasing aggressiveness of the British policy. 

In the Chinese administration, there was clearly a contrast of 
attitudes among officials of different echelons in regard to the 
prohibitory law on foreign intercourse. The high mandarins in 
Peking, who themselves did not have to deal with the foreigners, 
constantly pressed for its observance, while the actual enforcement 
was left to the unfortunate petty mandarins in the locality into 
which the barbarians had intruded. What the small mandarins 
lacked in ability to expel the intruders, was compensated for by 
their readiness to evade the law and to draw up deceptive reports. 
The medium-level mandarins, such as the viceroy and governor, 
who stayed away from the barbarians on account of “ dignity,” 
played a double role. As representatives of the central govern- 
ment, they invariably demanded strict observance of the law; as 
local officials charged with the duty of guarding the territory, 
they hid the actual situation from Peking, consciously or un- 
consciously, as their subordinates had done in reports to them, 
in order to keep their positions. -A hypothesis is thus derived: a 
mandarin’s determination to maintain the law was in direct pro- 
portion to his distance from the foreigners, while the degree of 
readiness to allow deviation was in inverse proportion to the 
seniority of his position. 

The adventuring of a single foreign ship into the prohibited 
inner waters of China was indeed a romantic event in early British- 
Chinese relations. As an adventurer and explorer, Linpsay de- 
serves much admiration, but his constant resort to expediency 
both in argument and action cannot spare him from criticism. In 
Shanghai, he argued that laws neglected by the Chinese them- 
selves, as evidenced by the numerous secret traffic in opium and 
the increasing migration of Chinese merchants to British ports, 
were inapplicable to the foreigner.** This was reasonable from 
the standpoint of impartiality and fairness of mind, but was 
legally unsound in the modern view. Legality does not always 
correspond with justice. A law which is ignored by one does not 
lose its applicability to another. The enforcement of law is an act 


*5 Linpsay, op. cit., p. 205. 
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of sovereign right, which is not prejudiced by its temporary non- 
exercise. Peking’s connivance at deviations by the Chinese na- 
tionals and the mandarins’ negligence of duty did not necessarily 
oblige them to allow the same liberties to foreigners, for a sover- 
eign state reserves for itself the liberty of action. In fact, modern 
states often set up differential treatment toward foreigners. 

In Korea, Linpsay attempted to dissuade the Koreans from 
observing the Chinese prohibitory law on foreign intercourse by 
arguing that a tributary state need not follow the practice of the 
mother country.” This was also legally indefensible by western 
standards. A tributary state is a form of dependency which, 
according to international law, might have freedom in domestic 
affairs but is seldom permitted to have foreign relations. Linp- 
say’s attempt to dissuade Korea from observing the mother 
country’s law could well be motivated by some ulterior desire 
rather than the mere promotion of trade. Such an attempt of 
alienation would be tolerated by no modern state. 

With the success of the voyage, four more ships were sent up the 
coast to trade, all of which sold “ so much opium as to defray the 
expenses of the voyage.” *’ These repeated efforts to open more 
trading centers somewhat wore out the vigilance of the mandarins, 
and the prohibitory law became relaxed spontaneously. Thus, the 
scene of multi-port commerce was already in an embryonic state. 
From a historical viewpoint, the Opium War served not so much 
to open new ports as to formalize an existing situation. 

The result of the expedition was the reinforcement of the con- 
viction that nothing short of armed interference could place trade 
relations on a reasonable and wider basis. Linpsay, who believed 
that determined resistance was the only way to victory in dealing 
with the mandarins, expressed the conviction that a war with 
China “ to establish the commerce between the two nations on a 
footing equally advantageous and honorable ” could be gained in 
a wonderfully short period with little cost in money and life.*® He 
reported to the Company that the northern ports offered excellent 


°° Hsiy, op. cit., p. 72. 

°7 Charles Gurztarr, A Sketch of Chinese History 2(London, 1834) .408. 
°® Cuana Te-ch‘ang, op. cit., p. 79. 

°° Linpsay, op. cit., p. 86. 
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future prospects, that the Chinese people welcomed more extended 
trade, and that the local governments were ordered by the court 
to oppose any such extension but were quite incompetent to 
perform the duty.” Gurzuarr also urged his government to 
procure “ so large a trade to the English merchants,” but doubted 
if it could be done by negotiations or anything short of overawing 
the Chinese Government.” Are these not the arguments that were 
used by members of the British Parliament during the debate as 
to why the Opium War must be conducted? ” 

After appraising their reports, the Company issued a formal 
statement, which read, in part, as follows: 

. . . The result of this expedition has proved that the Chinese people are 
far from averse to a more extended intercourse with foreigners . . . The 
weakness and disorganization of the government was everywhere manifest, 
and although the Lord Amherst entered their ports staying a considerable time 
in each, they were in most instances treated with marked deference and polite- 
ness, which however, from the Edicts subsequently issued, must be attributed 
more to the apprehensions of the local governments than their good will. Those 
Edicts received at Canton invariably assert the ship to have been expelled 
and driven away from the coast by the Imperial cruisers, whereas the only 


means ever used to effect her departure were entreaties or compliance with 
wishes and in one instance a sum of money was offered.”® 


This report was a certain proof that the British had seen 
through the pretence of the Chinese “ paper tiger.” It carried a 
tone of contempt for Chinese weakness and conveyed an implied 
suggestion of expansion of trade by force. Thus, it foreshadowed 
a great event—the Opium War—yet to take place in a few years, 
in which case the knowledge gained by the mission of the Lord 
Amherst as to the Chinese topography and military establish- 
ments must have been valuable to the British command. Ulti- 
mately, in the negotiations of the Treaty of Nanking, Linpsay’s 
report on the attractiveness of Hongkong as a harbor and of 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai as trading ports must 
have been contributory to the British insistence on their cession 
and opening to trade. 


*° Op. cit., p. 212. 

™ Gurztarr, A Sketch of Chinese History 410. 
7? Coane Te-ch‘ang, op. cit., p. 78. 

78 Morse, Chronicles 333-34. 














“ONE IS NO NUMBER ” 
IN 
CHINA AND THE WEST 


Bernarp S. SOLOMON 


The statement that 1 is not a number is invariably identified 
as an early Greek conception, whether it appears in the works of 
the medieval algorists, e. g., PeursacH, Lewi ben Gerson,’ or as a 
fanciful conceit in English literature: “In things of great receit 
with ease we prooue,/Among a number one is reckon’d none; ” ” 
“Whose speechless song being many, seeming one,/Sings this to 
thee thou single wilt proue none; ”* “One is no number; maids 
are nothing then,/Without the sweet society of men.” * It appears 
to have received its first formal statement in Aristotle* and is 
implied in Euclid’s definition of number (“a multitude composed 
of units ”) .° Wherever this doctrine appears in the early treatises 
on the Hindu arithmetic, it is distinguished as Greek, rather than 
Hindu, in origin.’ 

In China, this doctrine is to be found enunciated, together with 
two others (i. e., that 2 and 10 are not numbers), by the eighteenth- 
century historian, epigrapher, bibliographer, etymologist and cal- 
ligrapher, Wana Chung Y£'F (1745-1794) 2 In his essay on the 
use of the numbers $ and 9 to express literary hyperbole,® he 


Suzan Rose Benepicr. The Hindu Art of Reckoning (Concord, N.H., 1914) 31-42. 

* SHAKESPEARE, The Sonnets (Variorum Edition) 349 (Sonnet 136, lines 7-8) and 
the note on page 350. I am grateful to Mr. Hilton Lanpry for this sonnet reference 
and the next. 

* Op. cit., p. 23 (Sonnet 8, lines 13-14) and the note on page 25. 

*Martowe, “Hero and Leander,” I.255-256. (Marlowe’s Poems, edited by L. C. 
Manrrttn, p. 41 and note.) I owe this reference to Mr. Sylvan Barner. 

5 Metaphysics (Oxford, 1908) 1088a. 6. 

* Book VII, Definition 2. 

* BENEDICT, op. cit., p. 31. 

*The subject of the ensuing analysis is the introductory argument in his essay 
entitled “Shih-san-chiu” ##=JL in Shu-hsiich HL (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition) 
(FYFE 1 (ts‘e 1) .2a-8b. 

®See Lien-sheng Yana, “ Numbers and Units in Chinese Economic History,” HJAS 
12 (1949) .216-225 (p. 218 and note 8). 
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demonstrates how they came respectively to mean “ many ” and 
“very many ” in classical Chinese usage.’ By bringing 1, 2 and 
10 outside the concept of number, he takes 8 to be the first ex- 
ample of multitude and 9 the highest in the system of numeration. 
His complete demonstration is as follows: 


One is odd; two is even. [Therefore,] 1 and 2 cannot be regarded as num- 
bers.1! If 1 is added to 2, the sum is 3. Therefore, 3 is the achievement 
(perfection) of number. If this procedure is continued to 10, we arrive 
again at 1. [Therefore,] 10 cannot be regarded as a number. Therefore, 9 is the 
completion of the numbers. 


It should be noted that the first two statements are in the form 
of an enthymeme in which the omitted major premise is Aristotle’s 
dictum that a measure is not the things measured.** Though 
Aristotle used this dictum only to bring 1 outside the concept of 
number, WANG applies it to 2 as well. Just as 1 is the beginning 
of the odd and, therefore, not a number itself, 2 is the beginning 
of the even and, therefore, also to be excluded from the con- 
cept of number. That the Greeks originally had a similar con- 
ception of the 2 is evident from the ancient definition that defined 


1° Many of the early arithmologists have written in praise of the number 8, and 
it is of 8, they say, that we can first use the term “all” (M. L. D’Oocs, F. E. 
Rossins, and L. C. Karpinsxi, Nicomachus of Gerasa, New York, 1926, p. 255, note 
2). It is, in this sense, a commonly encountered literary hyperbole (Mitton, Paradise 
Lost, III.570: “Thrice happy Iles”). In ordinary speech, one hears the expression 
“three’s a crowd ()\ = 433%),” to which the Chinese add: “ [in the case of] animals, 
three’s a flock (#t=%$2 ), [in the case of] women, three’s a bevy (#¢— #5¢).” 
(Kuo-yii: Chou-yii, SPTK ed., 14a). The Chinese have distinguished the hyperbolic 
8 from the actual number by pronouncing it in the fourth tone. No less often 
encountered is the number 9 used hyperbolically. Burns’ “’Twad please me to the 
nine” (“Answer to Verses,” Poetical Works of Robert Burns, London, 1927, p. 285) 
and Harpy’s “ dressed up to the nines” (The Hand of Ethelberta, London, 1882, p. 3) 
are examples. The Chinese go on to combine both degrees of multitude to describe 
a ALE. chastity in the expression “three chastities and nine varieties of honor ” 

*) The 2 of which Wanc speaks here is clearly an entity by itself and not built up of 
units. For he proceeds up the number scale by adding successive units, but does 
not do so to get from 1 to 2. A hint of 2 as an organic entity is to be found in the 
Kung-sun Lung-tzu DFE GEF . Cf. Y. P. Met, “ The Kung-sun Lung Tzu,” HJAS 16 
(1958) 404-487 (p. 426 and note 14): —#7—*F—4— 

° T. L. Heatu, A History of Greek Mathematics (Oxford, 1921) 1.69. For Aristotle, 
1 as the measure of number was not a number itself. For Wana, however, it is its 
character as the starting-point of the odd that leads him to the same conclusion. 
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the even as “ that which can be divided alike into two equal and 
two unequal parts, except that the dyad, which is its elementary 
form, admits but one division, that into equal parts.” ** 

There is a basis for much of Wane’s demonstration in classical 
Chinese literature. The concept of odd and even appears early, 
in the I-ching,* and the Li-chi2* There seem to be two concep- 
tions of the range of numbers. The Shih-chi states that they 
“begin at one, end at ten, and are perfect at three,” ** while the 
Huang-ti nei-ching su-wen Wiis APEX) defines it as “ beginning 
at one and ending at nine.” ‘7 These may very well represent the 
two traditional views of the origin of number theory in ancient 
China: the decimal notation reputedly observed by Fu-hsi on the 
back of a dragon-horse emerging from the Yellow River, and the 
nonary notation which Yii was supposed to have observed on 
the back of a tortoise emerging from the river Lo. It is worth 
noting that Aristotle attributes to Plato a conception of the range 
of numbers identical with that stated in the Shih-chi.* It is to 
this Platonic notion that John Donne was undoubtedly alluding 
when he wrote the line: “Ten is the farthest number.” *® The 
Tso-chuan already echoes what was by then a standard concep- 
tion among the Chinese: “ He made him enter the city in the 
tenth month, saying that it was a ‘ good month,’ with reference to 
ten as the completion of the numerals.” * 

It is evident from Wane’s argument that he would have us 
regard 10 outside the concept of number because it serves as the 
starting-point of the tens. This is merely another application of 
the Aristotelian notion of the “measure.” The Greeks had pre- 
cisely the same conception of the 10: 


*8 Nicomachus of Gerasa, p. 191. Cf. also Hearn, op. cit., 1.70-71. Nicomachus 
also argues that 1 and 2 are not numbers since they are both the elements of number. 
Cf. Nicomachus of Gerasa, p. 116 ff. 

*4 James Leacr, Sacred Books of the East 16, p. 388. 

*° Lecce, Sacred Books of the East 27, p. 419. 

76 TaKIGAWA edition 4.25.28. 

7 Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition, 6 (ts‘e 2) .9b. 

*8Tvor Tuomas, Greek Mathematics (Loeb Classical Library) 1.427 and note c. 

7° The Primrose” (The Poems of John Donne, Grizrson’s edition, Oxford, 1912) 
1.61 and 2.49. 

°° Lecce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. V, Part I, p. 95. 
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. . . the numerical series is compared to a moving stream, progressing out 
of the monad . . . and in the first movement going on to the dyad . . . The 
movement then extends to the triad, the first true number, and so on to the 
decad, which in a sense repeats the monad.”? 

As Iamblichus explains . . . “ monads of the second and third courses ’ 
are Pythagorean terms for 10 and 100. This designation depends on their 
belief that the first decade epitomizes all numbers, and the following numbers 
simply repeat, in a sense, the first 10.°? 


It is quite likely that Wana was alluding to the Shih-chi pas- 
sage when he formulated his argument. His statement that 
“three is the achievement (perfection) of number” is nothing 
more than a rewording of the Shih-chi passage “ numbers . . . are 
perfect at three.” 

In the absence of a gloss on the Shih-chi passage, one is obliged 
to look elsewhere for a commentary on the number 8. Fortunately, 
there are several which will serve to clarify the passage in question. 
In his commentary on the I-ching, Kan Pao F#€ glosses 3 as 
the “number” of Heaven, Earth, and Man.” Fu Ch‘ien Ak 
has the same gloss in his commentary on the 7'so-chuan,* while 
Wer Chao 2£1% in his commentary on the Kuo-yii glosses it simply 
as Heaven, Earth, and Man.” The Shuo-wen defines 3 as the 
“ ways ” of Heaven, Earth, and Man.** These glosses must ulti- 
mately go back to the pseudo-Confucian commentary on the 
I-ching: *" 

The Yi is a book of wide comprehension and great scope, embracing 
everything. There are in it the way of heaven, the way of man, and the 
way of earth. It then takes (the lines representing) those three Powers, and 


doubles them till they amount to six. What these six lines show is simply 
this—the way of the three Powers.?® 


The number 8 is perfect, therefore, because it is at 3 that one 


*? Nicomachus of Gerasa, pp. 119-120. 

*2 Op. cit., p. 219, note 1. 

** Kan Pao Chou-i chu $5] BYE, Han-Wei erh-shih-i chia i-chu YRER—-P 
— FBI edition, 5.22b. 

**Ch‘un-ch‘iu Tso-shih-chuan chieh-i FAK FE KK ARPARR . Huang-shih i-shu-k‘ao 
WK iRAS edition, 18.89b. 

°5 Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition, 3(ts‘e 1) .20a. 

2° Ku-lin edition, 1A/100b. 

*7 Chou-i, Ssu-pu ts‘ang-k‘an edition, 8(ts‘e 2) .8b. 

*° Leccr, Sacred Books of the East 16, p. 402. 
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first encounters the primary constituents in the Chinese system 
of ontology, variously known as the three powers san-ts‘ai m4 
*”, the three terminals san-chi = ##, and the three modes san-t 
=f. If this is why the Shih-chi defines 3 as perfect, it is not the 
reason why WaNG does so, as is obvious from the context of his 
argument: “If 1 is added to 2, the sum is 3. Therefore 3 is the 
achievement (perfection) of number.” Having excluded 1 and 
2 from the concept of number, 3, the next number in the series, 
becomes the first true number. 

A metaphysical basis in Chinese classical literature for Wana 
Chung’s statement that 1 is outside the concept of number 
appears in Wane Pi’s £3 (226-249) commentary on the arith- 
metical portions of the appendices to the I-ching: *° 


In the expansion of the numbers of Heaven and Earth, 50 is (the round 
number which is) taken as a basis. But use is made only of 49, so that 1 is 
not used. It is not used, but through it the use (of the other numbers) takes 
place; it is not a number (like other numbers), but through it the numbers 
are formed. Thus this (oneness) constitutes the super-ultimate [t‘ai-chi 7 
fim] of the process of change; 49 constitutes the ultimate of numbers.*° 


For Wanc Pi, then, 1 is to be identified with the t‘ai-chi which 
is glossed by him as follows: 


Existence [yw #4] must begin in non-existence [wu 7G], and therefore the 
Grand Terminus [superultimate] produced the two elementary Forms [liang-i 


Fi 
Thus, the 1 (now identified with the t‘ai-chi) is the absolute, un- 
differentiated Unity (cf. the neo-Platonic One that precedes all 
Being) from which all determinate objects spring, though it does 
not include these objects itself. Hence, though numbers spring 
from it, it is not a number itself. 

K‘une Ying-ta 4L#43¥ identifies the t‘ai-chi with the t‘ai-i K— 
of Chuang-tzu in his sub-commentary to the commentary of 
Wane Pi: 


2° Shih-san-ching chu-su edition, 7 (ts‘e 2) 9a. 
°°Fune Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy (Princeton, 1953) 2.182. 
*1 I-ching, Shih-san-ching chu-su edition, 7 (ts‘e 2) .12b. 

*? Lecce, The Yi King, Sacred Books of the East 16, p. 375. 
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The t‘ai-i is void, formless, and without numerosity. It is, therefore, non- 
numerable. Nevertheless, number having form springs from the non-number. 
That is to say, 49 is a number having form, but whose origin is a non-number. 
Therefore, summing the non-number 1 with it gives 50. Therefore, he (WANG 
Pi) says, “It is not a number, but through it the numbers are formed.” ** 


For Wana Pi, then, 1 is to be identified with the concept of wu 
or “absence [of determinate objects].” The concept of yu or 
“ presence [of determinate objects] ” is identified with the genera- 
tion of the two elementary Forms, the first of the determinate 
objects which initiate the cosmic process. It is, therefore, at the 
number 2 that contingent reality is first encountered. 

It is evident that Wana Chung, while enunciating Wana Pi’s 
doctrine, does so for different reasons: whereas the latter’s grounds 
are metaphysical, his own are essentially mathematical, for he 
says: “1 is odd ... therefore 1 . . . cannot be regarded as a 
number.” By postulating 1 and 2 as odd and even, he takes them 
outside the concept of number. We are to understand by this that 
he regards them as the elements out of which numbers emerge, the 
measures and starting-points of the two basic species of number, 
the odd and the even. Im a similar fashion, 10 is brought outside 
the concept of number because it is the measure and the starting- 
point of the tens. 

We might infer, in view of the foregoing analysis, that where 
Wane Chung’s conceptions differ from those of the traditional 
literature, he was influenced by the intrusion of western elements 
into Chinese mathematics. Though not a mathematician as such, 
he could be expected to be receptive to the new learning, both as 
a scholar of considerable versatility and as a native of Yang-chou 
where there had been a tradition of mathematical learning from 
at least the time of the Emperor K‘ang-hsi.** 

Among the western works which may have inspired Wanca’s 
argument is Father Francois Furtapo’s (1587-1653) and L1 Chih- 


°° T-ching (su it). 7 (ts‘e 2) 9a. 

*Nartd Torajirs AYBRRER RB. Shina shigakushi Se HS Bt Be sh p. 427. The 
catalogue of Wanc Chung’s library, entitled Wen-li-t‘ang shu-mu ace B , is no 
longer extant. It is, therefore, difficult to ascertain what mathematical works he 
owned, if any. The entry devoted to his collection in the Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih-shih 
Hee ROAR FF (5.44b in the edition of 1897 and 5.50a in the edition of 1910) is 


unrewarding in this regard. 
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tsao’s #Z# (d. 1630) translation of Aristotle’s De Caelo and 
De Mundo which appeared in Chinese under the title Huan-yu- 
ch‘tian %A&.* The De Caelo opens with a discussion of bodies 
and magnitudes where Aristotle reasons that, since 3 is the first 
number about which one might use the term “ all,” a body is an 
example of a “ complete magnitude” since it has “ extension in 
three directions.” The title of this work is preserved in the Ch‘ien- 
lung Imperial Library and it is not unlikely that Wane, as a 
collator of the duplicate library deposited in the Wen-tswng-ko 
305378 at Chin-chiang,** knew of the work’s existence. Had he 
ever examined the work itself he would, undoubtedly, have been 
struck by the similarity between the western conception of the 3 
and that of the Chinese literary hyperbole. 

Among the works Wane Chung may have known, either in his 
capacity as collator or through the work’s circulation in printed 
form, is one entitled Shu-li ching-yiin @#0%8# * which was 
copied in its entirety into the Ch‘ien-lung Imperial library, and 
which comprised part of the great scientific compendium Lii-li 
yiian-yiian ##HEVIIR, printed in 1723. Although essentially based 
on western theories and methods, the Shu-li ching-yiin is intro- 
duced by several sections concerned with early Chinese -mathe- 
matics. In one of these, entitled Lo-shu %###, is the following 
statement: 


Unity is the essence of the Absolute (super-ultimate, Grand Terminus). As a 
number it will not function. Therefore, numbers [begin to] function at 2 and 8. 


ASK BRT BOAT ROE 


This is precisely the doctrine enunciated by Wane Pi. A fur- 
ther examination of the compilation reveals Euclid’s definition of 
number in which, as has been noted earlier, the doctrine is im- 
plied. The section in which it appears is entitled “ The Elements 


°° Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu, Shang-hai ta-tung shu-chii_L¥EAK IZ edition, 
125.9b. See also Prister, Notices Biographiques et Bibliographiques, p. 152. In the 
absence of an available edition of Huan-yu-ch‘iian, I have consulted an English trans- 
lation of De Caelo. 

°° Humme, Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period 2.815. 

°7 Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian-shu tsung-mu 107.6a. 

88 Shu-li ching-yiin 1 (ts‘e 1) .7b. 
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of Arithmetic ” Suwan-fa yiian-pen %EVK4 and the definition is 
recast as follows: A—MPMBKRE “°° “When a multitude of 
units are combined, numbers ensue.” The definition of the unit 
(—#8¢2 RU. “The unit is the beginning of number.”) which 
immediately precedes this definition of number is not Euclid’s 
(“ that by which each of the things that exist is called one ’’) , but 
one which may reflect Aristotle’s reason for excluding it from the 
concept of number, namely that it was the starting-point of 
number. 

The doctrine expressed so explicitly by Wane Chung already 
had its basis in the mathematical literature of his time, and it 
seems likely that his expression and further application of it were 
inspired by the new western scientific learning. 


°° Op. cit., 5 (ts‘e 4) a. 














ON SOME FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ANTI- 
BUDDHIST PERSECUTION UNDER THE 
PEI-CH‘AO 


KENNETH CH‘EN 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Scholars, in the past, have pointed out a significant difference 
in the development of Buddhism in China during the period of 
the Northern and Southern dynasties. Under the Southern dynas- 
ties, what antagonism there was toward the foreign religion was 
expressed mainly in debates and intellectual arguments.’ Under 
the Northern dynasties, however, force and persecution were re- 
sorted to on two notable occasions, the first under Wei Wu-ti in 
446 and the second under Chou Wu-ti in 574-577. There has 
been some speculation on the factors responsible for this dif- 
ference in development by Professor T‘anc Yung-t‘ung BAY, 
Han Wei Liang-Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao fo-chiao-shih RRS Ht 
®M@ 52 1938, and by such Japanese scholars as TsuKAMOTO 
Zenryi: RAH Shina bukkydshi kenkya KMBA BAZ , 1942, 
and Yamasaki Hiroshi WWiZ , Shina chisei bukkyé no tenkei 
ASP HAO HEPA , 1942. In this article I shall attempt to dis- 
cuss some of the factors that were probably responsible for the 
development in the north. These points are offered merely as 
tentative suggestions in the hope that they may stimulate fur- 
ther discussion on the subject. Needless to say, I am indebted 
to the afore-mentioned scholars for many of the ideas expressed 
here. 

During the Southern dynasties, one of the problems that arose 
between the state and the Buddhist church was whether or not 
monks should reverence the ruling prince. In India, it had always 
been the rulers who saluted the Buddha and the assembly of 
monks. Thus, we read in the Pali suttas of the different kings 


*Cf. HJAS 15 (1952) .166-192. 
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going to the Buddha and saluting him properly.’ One recalls, also, 
that notable instance of King Harsha, monarch over all India, 
who bowed down and kissed the feet of the Chinese monk Hsiian- 
tsang.* In China, where the practice was that the subjects should 
bow before the emperor, the Buddhist monks claimed exemption 
on the ground that Buddhist rules of discipline did not counten- 
ance showing reverence to a householder by one who had left 
the household life.‘ The problem first arose in 340 when Yu 
Ping 87K , a minister during the reign of Emperor Ch‘eng iit 
of the Eastern Chin dynasty, proposed that monks should pay the 
proper respects to the ruler just as any other subject. He argued 
that the Confucian system which called for such respect was the 
basis of government, and that if certain rules in that system 
were not enforced, the whole system might be undermined. He 
argued further that if the Buddhist church should occupy a 
position equal to and independent of the state, there would again 
be confusion within the country. For the sake of order and har- 
mony, therefore, the ruler must be superior and the monks in- 
ferior in position. 

Yu Ping’s position was opposed by another official in the court 
by the name of Ho Ch‘ung {J 3€, a lay follower of Buddhism, who 
took the lead in rallying several other officials to his support. Ho’s 
main contentions were that Buddhist monks in observing the five 
cardinal precepts, abstention from killing, lying, stealing, un- 
chastity, and intoxicating liquors were, in reality, aiding the state 
in the enforcement of its laws. Moreover, whenever monks burned 
incense or uttered their earnest wishes, they prayed for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the land and the well-being of the ruler, 
thus indicating that they were not disloyal to the throne. On this 


? Mahdvagga 1.22.8; 1.40.4; 1.54.4; Milindapattho 25. 

* Taishé (hereafter referred to as T) 50.247a5; Grousset, In the Footsteps of the 
Buddha 206. 

* Fan-wang-ching FEPABE T24.1008e HARA EA ie) BES FF AB I) RAE 
FF. “It is the teaching that those who have left the household life do not reverence 
the ruling prince or their parents.” Nieh-p‘an-ching j2 M2 €K 6,T12.399¢: HRA 
AR RG FEFERR A “Those who have left the household life should not reverence 
the householders.” 
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initial occasion, the Buddhist viewpoint prevailed and the sug- 
gestion of Yi: Ping was overlooked.* 

In 403, the usurper of the Chin throne, Huan Hsiian 48%, once 
more raised the demand that monks should pay the proper re- 
spects to the ruler. He was answered by the famous Chinese monk 
Hui-yiian of Lu-shan, who wrote that Buddhism was divided into 
two levels, the laity, who believed in the teachings of the Buddha, 
but who remained in society, and the monks who withdrew from 
society and lived the religious way of life. There was no question 
concerning the conduct of the first group; the members reverenced 
the ruler, respected their parents, practiced loyalty and filial piety 
just as any other subject of the empire. Those who had left the 
household life to become monks, however, were to be considered 
people who had transcended society and no longer had any con- 
nection with affairs of the world. They lived in seclusion, had 
changed their attire and shaved their heads, and had figuratively 
abandoned their bodies to rid themselves of attachments, worries, 
and desires. Such people, therefore, were not to be judged by 
the ordinary rules of society. 

It appeared that Huan Hsiian was convinced by Hui-yuan’s 
reply, for he decided that monks need not pay the usual respects 
to the ruler.® 

There was another problem that illustrated the relationship 
between the ruler and the Buddhist church. The same Huan 
Hsiian mentioned above became quite upset by the irreligious 


5 Hung-ming-chi (hereafter referred to as HMC) 5), BB AE 12,T52.79b-80b; Fo-tsu- 
t‘ung-chi (hereafter referred to as FTTC) 6 i HERE 36,T49.339c; Chi sha-men 
pu-ying-pai-su teng-shih VG PAAR REFERER, T52.443c-444c. 

® HMC 12.T52.80b-84b; FTTC 36,T49.341c; Chi sha~men, T52.447c-448b. The testi- 
mony of Wane Chien G4 (452-489) may serve as a summary here. He declared 
that in the Chin dynasty, monks called themselves p‘in-tao #{3f “one who is 
deficient in the tao” and sat in the presence of the rulers. There were attempts by 
Yu Ping and Huan Hsiian to get the monks to render the proper ceremonies to the 
emperor, but these suggestions elicited divergent opinions, and the matter was per- 
mitted to drop. The Liu Sung emperors also attempted to get the monks to conform 
to usual practices, but they likewise failed. Cf. Kao-seng-chiian (hereafter referred 
to as KSC) fet 4 13,T50.41lc. For the biography of Wana Chien, cf. Nan-ch‘i-shu 
23, Nan-shih 22. For the term p‘in-tao, cf. PUA FEFT ASH BE 110.408, AK 
WA Zi, AARMCZLAE (PERE Kyots Supplement Z, /28/2.161b AFUETF 
WEF. AMMA De 3 4 ’ RoAs ° 
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conduct of monks, and proposed to eliminate the undesirable 
elements among them. He communicated his ideas to Hui-yiian 
in 398, in which he charged that monks in the capital were ex- 
travagant and dissolute, that they were setting up their luxurious 
quarters right in the market places, that the monasteries were 
filled with outlaws and escapees from the imperial military and 
labor levies, and that, as a result, villages were being deprived 
of their manpower, bands of monks were roaming about the 
countryside seeking alms, and the administrative processes of 
government were being imperilled. Huan proposed, therefore, 
that only those monks who could read and thoroughly explain 
the meaning of the Buddhist sutras, who practiced diligently the 
moral precepts, and who lived in retirement in the hermitages, 
should be permitted to continue as monks while all the others 
should be returned to society. He proposed to exempt Lu-shan, 
however, from the scope of his investigation, because, as he put it, 
the center under Hui-yiian was noted for its strict and upright 
monastic discipline. 

Hui-yiian nevertheless protested against the proposal. He said 
that it would be difficult to decide who were to be eliminated. For 
instance, there were monks who performed meritorious deeds but 
who did not live in the hermitages; there were some who read 
the sacred literature all day but who were not eloquent in explain- 
ing the meaning; there were some who were too advanced in age 
and were, therefore, unable to perform meritorious deeds or study 
the scriptures diligently, but who had not committed any crime. 
All such monks would be suspect under the proposed tests. More- 
over, Hui-yiian continued, it would be easy to judge whether or 
not those monks living in the capital were acceptable, but in 
the country and border regions, it would be difficult to render 
proper judgment, and pious monks might face discrimination 
and the danger of being eliminated.’ It appears that no action 
was taken by Huan, and with his death the matter came to an 
end. 

In 458, Emperor Hsiao-wu “HK of the Liu Sung dynasty 
likewise ordered those monks who were not observing the mon- 


7 HMC 12,T52.85ab. 
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astic rules to be returned to society. However, this decree was 
never enforced.’ Under Emperor Wu (483-493) of the Southern 
Ch‘i dynasty, a Taoist, SH=n Wen-chi WX attacked the Bud- 
dhists and proposed that monks and nuns be screened and 
eliminated. The Buddhist monk, Tao-sheng ###, opposed this 
move in a memorial to the emperor and succeeded in stopping it.’ 

There were other instances when monks were returned to 
society under imperial decree. These occurred in 435 when several 
hundred monks were unfrocked by Emperor Wen of the Liu Sung 
dynasty,’® again under Emperor Wu when the monks Fa-hsien 
#4MK and Hsiian-ch‘ang XM were sent to East China to un- 
frock unworthy monks,” and again under Hou-chou #= (583- 
588) of the Ch‘en dynasty.’* The point to remember, however, is 
that under the Southern dynasties, monks felt free to protest those 
moves directed against them, and on several occasions were 
successful in their protests. 

In these two matters, we see the Buddhist church courageously 
asserting its independent status under the Southern dynasties. 
Its action enabled it to enjoy what amounted to extraterritorial 
rights within the empire, for in the monasteries, the monks were 
governed by their own monastic laws, and they paid no reverence 
to the rulers of the dynasties. It is probable that the support 
which the church enjoyed from prominent official and aristocratic 
families contributed to this favorable status. Among such families 
might be mentioned the Cuanc 4 family whose members for 
three or four generations were widely known as scholars and 
officials, the Ho {J family of which one member, Ho Ch‘ung, has 
been mentioned, the Wane family beginning with Wana Tao 
34, and the Hsien family of which the most outstanding per- 
sonality was Hsrexn Ling-yun #92. Members of these families 
were patrons of Buddhist monks. They sponsored their trans- 
lations, wrote essays commenting on the foreign religion, erected 
stupas and monasteries and thus, furthered the fortunes of Bud- 
dhism through their position and prestige.”* 


® Sung-shu 97.10ab. 1 KSC 13,T50.411c. 
® KSC 8, T50.876a; HMC 13.T52.86a. 22 Ch‘en-shu 6.4b. 
2° Sung-shu 97.10a. *8'T‘anc, Fo-chiao-shih 428-441. 
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Turning to conditions in the north under the Northern dy- 
nasties we shall see that the response there to these two problems 
differed from that in the south. A few years prior to the time 
that Huan Hsiian made his proposal about eliminating monks, 
one of the powerful rulers in the north, Fu Chien ##% of the 
Ch‘ien-ch‘in dynasty BUZ (351-394) decreed that there should 
be a screening of monks in his kingdom and that all undesirable 
ones be eliminated, with the exception of Seng-lang {#3 and 
his followers in T‘ai-shan in Shantung, who, he said, were noted 
for the purity of their discipline.* Seng-lang, therefore, was ac- 
corded the same exemption as Hui-yiian, but whereas Hui-yiian 
protested against the proposal of Huan, there is no record that 
Seng-lang did the same in the north. Under the T‘o-pa Wei 
dynasty, in 486, it was reported that 1327 monks and nuns, whose 
practices were worldly and vulgar, were unfrocked.** Restrictions 
on the sangha were also imposed, as, for example, in 492, when a 
decree was issued permitting large prefectures to ordain only 100 
monks and nuns on the 8th day of the 4th month and the 15th 
day of the 7th month, 50 in a middle-sized prefecture, and 20 in a 
small one.*® Even more striking was the attitude toward showing 
reverence to the emperor. Fa-kuo ##R, who was appointed tao- 
jen-t'ung 34 ARK , “ chief of monks,” by Emperor T“ai-tsu (386- 
409) of the T‘o-pa Wei dynasty, is reported to have said, “ T“ai- 
tsu, being intelligent and wise and liking our doctrine, is a present- 
day Tathagata. It is fitting that monks pay him full honors... . 
Since he who can spread the doctrine is the prince among men, I 
have not bowed to the emperor, but have merely paid my respects 
to the Buddha.” ** Here we have the leader of monks under the 
T‘o-pa performing the ceremonies of bowing before the emperor, 
and approving the monks doing so on the ground that the ruler 
was the manifestation of the Tathagata. 

The incidents cited above under the Northern dynasties appear 
to indicate that Buddhism in the north did not enjoy the same 


** KSC 5,T50.354b. 

*5 Wei-shu 114.16a; Ware, “ Wei Shou on Buddhism,” 7P 30 (1938) .154. 
16 Ware, op. cit., p. 154. 

*7 Wark, op. cit., p. 129; Wei-shu 114.7a. 
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extraterritorial privileges that the church did in the south, despite 
the fact that during certain periods, it benefited from the patron- 
age and support of the rulers themselves. We shall attempt to 
discuss now the peculiar conditions present during the Northern 
dynasties that were responsible for this situation of the rulers 
exercising greater control over the Buddhist church, so that when 
the occasion arose they even issued decrees persecuting the religion. 

North China during this period presented a scene of rapid 
changes. Various contending states, set up by the invading non- 
Chinese peoples, followed one another in bewildering succession. 
Life and property were, of course, endangered by the endless 
struggles for supremacy among these invading peoples. In order to 
spread their religion, Buddhist monks had to move about among 
the populace, but when disorders and strife were rampant, this 
was a dangerous undertaking. Leaders of the Buddhist church, 
therefore, decided that in order to propagate their faith, they must 
attach themselves closely to the ruling prince, and depend upon 
whatever support and protection they could gain from him. Tao-an 
34% gave vocal expression to this idea probably in 365 when he 
was fleeing from the north for Hsiang-yang in Hupei: “ We are 
now meeting with evil times, and if we do not rely on the ruling 
prince, the affairs of the religion will be hard to establish.” ** 
Previously, the Central Asiatic monk Fo-t‘u-teng #2 had 
already adopted this practice by identifying himself with the 
founder of the Hou-chao 4% dynasty (328-352), Sain Lo A 
#), to become his advisor in matters military, political, and 
spiritual. This relationship was continued by later Buddhist 
monks in the north, Tao-an and Fu Chien ##® of the Ch‘ien-ch‘in 
BIZ kingdom (351-394) , Kumarajiva and Yao Hsing #6#% of the 
Hou-ch‘in #3 kingdom (384-417) , Dharmaksema and Chii-ch‘ii 
Meng-hsiin 1H383¢28 of the Pei-liang 4E¥R kingdom (412-439) , 
Fa-kuo and T‘an-yao SM and the rulers of the T‘o-pa Wei 
dynasty. By staking their hopes of propagating the faith on this 
reliance and dependence on the ruling princes, the Buddhist monks 
compromised their own as well as the Church’s position, and per- 
mitted themselves to become subservient to the wishes and desires 


*® KSC 5,750.352a SPs ZF, BG E BES BE Ye. 
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of the ruling princes. This was probably one reason why the 
Buddhist monks in the north were not as daring as their religious 
brethren in the south in asserting their independence. 

As mentioned above, conditions in the north were characterized 
by incessant fighting among the contending kingdoms. Those 
who succeeded in setting up their kingdoms did so mainly through 
their military prowess. Having subdued a certain area, the con- 
quering ruler naturally looked upon the defeated kingdom as a 
subjugated area, and considered the inhabitants living there as 
subjugated people. This, of course, included the Buddhist monks 
and converts living within that area. One of the ways whereby 
the conquering rulers exercised their supreme authority over the 
subjugated people was to shift them from one place to another, 
for economic or for strategic reasons. The first such mass trans- 
ference occurred in 398, when 360,000 people were said to have 
been moved from Shantung and the Korean peninsula to the 
vicinity of the capital in Ta-t‘ung, Shansi.*® There is no mention 
of Buddhists being included in this mass movement, but, since the 
Shantung of that time was an area where Fo-t‘u-teng, Tao-an, 
and Fa-kuo had carried on their evangelical work, it seems likely 
that some Buddhists were among the evacuees. Of the 360,000 
there were said to be about 100,000 skilled craftsmen and artisans, 
and since many of the Buddhist monks in the north at that time 
were proficient in the practice of medicine, astrology, prognosti- 
cation, and magical arts, there is all the more reason to believe 
that they were affected also. However, there was no question 
about the movement of monks in the following transference of 
people. In 439, the T‘o-pa Wei sent an expedition against Pei- 
liang in Northwest China and soon conquered the kingdom. 
Monks who were living in Pei-liang joined in the defense of the 
country. In the next year, as a retaliation for their resistance, 
numerous monks and converts were included in the 30,000 families 
moved from Pei-liang to the capital.”° 

A third factor that accounted for differences between the North 
and South was the administrative control which the ruling authori- 


1® Wei-shu 2.12b. 
°° Wei-shu 4A.21b, 114.9a; Ware, op. cit., p. 135. 
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ties exercised over the Buddhist church in the north, especially 
under the T‘o-pa Wei. This control was achieved by means of a 
brilliant maneuver on the part of T‘ai-tsu, who created the office 
of tao-jen-t‘ung, or “ chief of monks.” The first occupant of this 
office was Fa-kuo. This chief of monks presided over a govern- 
ment bureau called chien-fu-ts‘ao ivi or chao-hsiian-ssu™ WA 
%&¥, which exercised jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to 
the religion.2? Next to the tao-jen-t‘ung was the tu-wei-na @Bi#HE 
#.2° In the various prefectures branch offices were established 
which were called seng-ts‘ao ff , the presiding officer of which 
was called chou-sha-men-t'ung JHYFA%. These offices supervised 
matters concerning the monks and the religion in their respective 
prefectures. For instance, in the system of sangha households 
which the T‘o-pa Wei set up, it was the seng-ts‘ao in the various 
prefectures which collected the sangha grain and distributed it 
to the proper parties. A chain of command was thus established 
from the emperor to a governmental bureau in the capital, and 
from there to branch offices in all parts of the empire. As the chief 
of monks was appointed by the emperor, he became a member of 
the imperial bureaucracy and was obliged to carry out all the 
orders of the government. Furthermore, he was obliged to comply 
with all the necessary ceremonies of a subordinate official toward 
his sovereign. In one stroke, the delicate problem of the relation- 
ship of Buddhist monks and the ruler was solved, and there was 
no question as to whether or not the monk should reverence the 
emperor, or whether the sovereign could go ahead and eliminate 
undesirable monks. 

A fourth element to be kept in mind was the autocratic nature 
of the non-Chinese rulers in the north. Under the Southern dynas- 
ties, the emperors usually had their powers limited, to some extent, 


*? Wei-shu merely gives chao-hsiian, but Sui-shu 27.8a informs us that under the 
Pei-chou dynasty, the office was known as chao-hsiian-ssu, and that the Pei-chou 
system of functionaries followed largely that of the Northern Wei. Cf. Sui-shu 27.1a. 
Cf. also FTTC 36, T49.355a. 

*? Wei-shu 114.17a; Ware, op. cit., p. 157. 

*8 Also wei-na #EHS. This term is composed of two elements. The wei #£ is from 
the Chinese term $M #£, “rule or governing principle,” and na #f$ from the Sanskrit 
karmadana, “a person who has charge of miscellaneous matters in the monastery.” 
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by powerful aristocratic families who occupied dominant positions 
in the government, and by the influence of Confucian concepts 
of government. Thus, it was possible for a monk Chih-tsang aay 
to sit on a chair reserved for Liang Wu-ti in the palace, and to 
dare the emperor to execute him for so doing,”* and for another 
monk Fu-ta-shih ##4-E to remain seated while all others arose 
when Wu-ti ascended the platform to lecture on the Néirvana- 
sutra.’ Such conditions were not present in the north. The non- 
Chinese rulers there were often illiterate and uncouth, relying 
mainly upon their military prowess to preserve their authority, 
which they sometimes used in an arbitrary manner. Sura Hu 4 
Be, for example, is infamous for his tyrannical deeds. Cut-cn‘t 
Meng-hsiin of Pei-liang, fearing that Dharmaksema would leave 
him to offer his services to some rival ruler, had his agents 
assassinate the monk when the latter was on his way to Central 
Asia to search for sutras. Yao Hsing, for instance, wanted to 
carry out some experiments in eugenics, and forced Kumarajiva 
to live with ten courtesans in the hope that some of Kumarajiva’s 
excellent characteristics might be transmitted to his offspring.” 
The To‘pa Wei rulers shifted masses from different parts of the 
realm to the capital to increase the population there. Ho-Lren 
Chiii-kai #328 'S , founder of the short-lived Hsia B kingdom 
(407-431) , executed all the monks he met after occupying Chang- 
an.** Emperor Hsiian (550-559) of the Northern Ch‘i dynasty 
was frightened by the current prophecy that wearers of black robes 
would usurp the throne, and wanted to execute a certain Buddhist 
monk for wearing robes of such color. The monk cleverly replied 
that there was nothing blacker than lacquer ch’i %&, and asked 
whether lacquer could usurp the throne? The emperor, however, 
felt that there was something sinister in the sound ch‘i, and con- 
sequently had his seventh (ch‘i ) brother imprisoned and exe- 
cuted.” Wu-ti of the Northern Chou dynasty was another despot 


** Hsii KSC 5,T50.466a. 

°5 Pien-cheng-lun 321 ie 3,T52.506b. 

°° KSC 2,T50.326c. 

27 KSC 2,T50.332c. 

°° Wei-shu 114.9a; Fa-yiian chu-lin PEREERAK 98,T53.1012c. 

°° Kuang-hung-ming-chi Jae 5, AAA 6,.T52.124a; Pei-ch‘i-shu 10.6ab. 
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frightened by the same prophecy, and Buddhist records tell of a 
lengthy interview between him and the Buddhist monk Shih we 
on the matter. Shih denied that any Buddhist monk would harbor 
intentions of usurping the throne. The emperor was not satisfied 
and pressed further by asking who the black ones could be. The 
monk replied that there were many black things, the crows lao-wu 
4% were black, the soya bean ta-tow KT was black, and asked 
whether such things could usurp the throne? When the emperor 
heard that there were people surnamed Wu && and Tou &, he had 
them executed on false pretexts.*® It was probably because of the 
autocratic nature of the T‘o-pa Wei emperors that there occurred 
so many instances of religious banditry during the Ta-t‘ung and 
Loyang eras. Tsukamoto in his book listed ten instances of such 
uprisings of banditry led by Buddhist monks and converts. The 
dates and leaders of these uprisings are as follows: 


. 402 Cuane Ch‘iao #884 in Hopei 

. 473 Hui-yin 2¥§% in Shansi 

. 481 Fa-hsiu 3% in Shansi 

490 Ssu-ma Hui-yii 7] 35 Sf @ in Shantung 
509 Liv Hui-wang 3) #f ZF in Kansu 

510 Liv Kuang-hsiu 3)IEF in Kansu 
514 Liv Seng-shao Zi} #3 in Hopei 

515 Fa-ch‘ing #8 in Hopei 

517 Ta-ch‘eng bandits 7: Fein Hopei 
516-17 Liv Ching-hui 3) iif in Hopei ** 
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A fifth element that we shall mention was the attitude of the 
non-Chinese rulers of the north who wished to emphasize their 
degree of conversion to the Chinese culture. Being newly con- 
verted, it is possible that some of them wished to demonstrate 
their attachment to the Chinese way of life by attacking the 
foreign religion, Buddhism. This attitude made them easily sus- 
ceptible to the machinations of anti-Buddhist agitators. Wei 
Wu-ti was thus influenced and incited to his persecution of Bud- 
dhism in 446 by the schemings of Ts‘vur Hao #i and K‘ou 


°° KHMC 6,T52.124a. No confirmation of this could be found in the standard 
histories, however. 
* TsuKAMOTO, op. cit., pp. 247-285; T‘ana, op. cit., pp. 518-520. 
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Ch‘ien-shih 75-2, Ts‘u1 being the one who wanted to re-establish 
the Confucian aristocratic literati to positions of power and leader- 
ship, and K‘ovu the one who wanted to raise Taoism to the status 
of a state religion.** Both men combined their efforts to work 
on Wu-ti, each with a different objective, but united in their 
opposition to Buddhism. Chou Wu-ti on the other hand was 
influenced and instigated to his action by the machinations of the 
Taoists Wer Yiian-sung #90 * and Cuanc Pin HR. Wer 
was a native of Szechuan, and early in his youth was a novice in 
the Buddhist church. He was told by his master that one had to 
feign madness to gain fame and he therefore burst into song when- 
ever he touched anything. Later, he felt that Szechuan was too 
cramped a stage for him to exercise his talents, so he left the 
place and went to the capital, where he renounced Buddhism and 
combined with Cuanc Pin to advise the emperor against Bud- 
dhism. The current prophecy that the Northern Chou dynasty 
was to be overturned by wearers of black robes was once more 
seized and utilized by Wer and Cuang to arouse the emperor’s 
suspicions against the Buddhists.** In 574, however, when the 
emperor finally handed down his edict proscribing Buddhism, he 
included Taoism within the scope of his measures. This might 
sound surprising, considering the favorable attitude which he held 
toward the Taoists, but in the series of debates between the 
Buddhists and Taoists held before him beginning in 568, the Bud- 
dhists had so thoroughly exposed the forged compositions in the 
Taoist canon, that the emperor was obliged to take some action 
against the Taoists also. However, he made amends to the Taoists 
very soon afterwards by permitting the re-establishment of Taoist 
monasteries and the congregating of Taoist monks. 

As stated in the introductory paragraph, these five points are 


*? Cf. Cu‘en Yin-k‘e PR RTH, “Ts‘ui Hao yii K‘ou Chiien-chih” #2735 SABES 
Ling-nan hsiieh-pao on Ps BR (1950) 11.1.111-134. According to Cu‘en, there were 
several points of affinity between Ts‘ur and K‘ov. Both came from aristocratic 
families, both families had embraced Taoism for many generations, and both were 
interested in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. 

*° Biography in Hstii KSC 25,T50.657b-658a. 

** Hs KSC 25.T50.657c; Yis Chia-hsi $2 $%$§ ,“ Pei-chou hui-fo chu-mou-che Wei 
Yiian-sung ” Jb Je) Se = EAS GTIC RS. Fu-jen hsiieh-chih WB{-REE 2.2(1931). 
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put forward primarily as tentative suggestions after some specu- 
lation on the subject. It is not intended that these five points 
were the only factors responsible for the anti-Buddhist persecu- 
tions in the north, for it is possible that other elements existed 
which exerted their influence, but of which we have not been 
cognizant. We are, therefore, merely suggesting that the depen- 
dence of the Buddhist church on the ruling authorities for its 
existence and protection in the propagation of its teachings, the 
inclusion of the Buddhists among the subjugated people, the close 
supervision which the imperial government of the T‘o-pa Wei exer- 
cised over the church organization, the autocratic nature of the 
non-Chinese rulers in the north, and their desire to demonstrate 
their acceptance of Chinese ideas by opposing the foreign religion, 
were probable conditions that paved the way for persecution. 
Such emperors as Wei Wu-ti and Chou Wu-ti did not fear oppo- 
sition from the Buddhists when they embarked on their persecu- 
tion measures, for they knew that the Buddhist monks and 
monastic organizations were powerless to do anything. They also 
took into consideration the fact that there was no powerful class in 
society to support the case of the Buddhists. Wei Wu-ti felt free, 
therefore, to have the Buddhist monks in Chang-an executed, the 
images of the Buddha burnt, and the stupas and monasteries 
destroyed, while Chou Wu-ti had no qualms about returning 
Buddhist monks to society, appropriating the temples and monas- 
teries for members of the nobility, and distributing the wealth and 
property of the monasteries to the ministers. 
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REVIEWS 


Jacob Ensinx, The Question of Rastrapadla. Zwolle: N. V. Druk- 
kerij en Uitgeverij vAN DE Erven J. J. Trg, 1952. Pp. xxiii 


+ 140. 


This is a translation of a Mahayana text, Rastrapalapariprecha, 
a sutra included in the collection known as Ratnakita. The 
author as well as the date of the sutra are unknown. It consists 
mainly of two portions, the first containing primarily the reply of 
the Buddha to Rastrapala concerning the nature of the dharmas 
or qualities of a bodhisattva, and the second, a jataka or birth 
story of Prince Punyarasmi. The first portion also contains a very 
interesting prophecy made by the Buddha concerning the decay 
of the religion (cf. pp. 28-31 in the translation) , which probably 
reflects conditions as they actually existed at the time that the 
sutra was composed. Two translations of the sutra exist in 
Chinese, one by Jiianagupta in the Sui dynasty, (7'11.457b-472a) 
and one by Danapala in 980-1000 (7'12.1a-14a) . 

Mr. Ensinx has based his English translation on the edition 
edited by L. Finot, Bibliotheca Buddhica I, St. Petersbourg, 
1901, and on the photostats of the manuscript kept in the Cam- 
bridge University Library. He has also utilized the two Chinese 
translations as well as the Tibetan translation found in the Kan- 
jur of the Derge, Narthang, Lhasa, and Peking editions. We are, 
indeed, most grateful to him for making available to us this trans- 
lation which is the result of his painstaking scholarship and re- 
search. In comparison with the translations from the Pali canon, 
those made from the Mahayana Sanskrit literature are still 
relatively few, and any addition is a welcome one. 

Besides his translation, which takes up pages 1-59 of this book, 
Mr. Ensrnx has also included the Tibetan text of the sutra on 
pp. 60-125. Because the four recensions of the Kanjur were avail- 
able, he was able to make a detailed list of the variants to be 
found in the different editions which is especially valuable to 
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students of the Tibetan canon. His notes reinforce the finding 
which others have already mentioned, that the Peking edition is 
the most flagrant offender as far as misprints are concerned. 

Since he went through all the trouble and efforts of collating 
the Sanskrit text with the Tibetan and Chinese translations, one 
wonders why Mr. Enstnx did not go one step further and point 
out the various places where the latter two versions differ from 
the original. Failure to do this in the notes gives the impression 
that all three versions are in agreement. As the reviewer will 
point out, this is not the case. In some passages, it appears that 
the Tibetan and the Chinese give a better reading than the present 
Sanskrit text. Whether this means that the Finor edition differed 
in reading from those used by the Tibetan or Chinese translators, 
is a question which no one can definitely answer at the present 
time. 

In the following paragraphs, the reviewer would like to offer 
some remarks and suggestions, not in the spirit of criticism, but 
in the modest hope that they may add a little more information 
concerning the sutra under discussion. All references to the Chi- 
nese translations are from the Taishé Tripitaka, while the Tibetan 
passages are from the Lhasa Kanjur. The following abbreviations 
shall be used: 


F = Finor’s Skt text on the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
E = Enstnx’s translation 

L =Uhasa Kanjur, Dkon-brtsegs, vol. via 

T11 = Jianagupta, Taishd, vol. 11 

712 = Danapala, Taishé, vol. 12 


I may add here that of these two Chinese translations, the one 
by Jianagupta appears to be closer to the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
versions. 

A. Passages where the translation could be improved: 


1. F13, 1. 10: dane dame ’vasthita 
E14: “abide in mildness and self-control ” 
For dana, instead of “ mildness,” the translation should be “ charity.” Cf. 
L469a2: sbyin-pa; T11.459c23: Fy fii. 
2. F6, |. 15: riipyamapyasamakam manoramam jihmakurvati jagatsade- 
vakam. 
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Es: “you obscure even unequalled, lovely silver, yea, the world with 
the gods.” 

I would suggest, “Your beautiful form also, which is unequalled and 
pleasing, obscures the brightness of the world together with the gods.” 
Ripyam is interpreted here, not as “silver” but as “ beautiful form” or 
“ appearance.” Cf. Franklin Epcerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary 
457a, (New Haven 1953). The Tibetan and Chinese all reinforce this inter- 
pretation. L463b2 gzugs kyan mtshuns pa ma mchis yid du mchi, where 
gzugs =ripyam. T11458b21: Anaee> fe ime GlS= “The wonderful appear- 
ance of the Tathagata is without equal.” 712.2b21: f&4#iatheedat SAS 
“The appearance (of the Tathagata) is dignified and without equal.” 

3. F21, 1. 6: priyadpriyajnatram. 

E21: “dear and disliked and his relatives.” 

I would suggest “ dear and not dear relatives.” L475a3: sdug dan mi sdug 
gnen. 

4. F88, 1. 14: Majja mémsamapi carma cusyate yadyapi tvamapi makrtha 
cramam. 

E36: “Your marrow, flesh, and skin will dry up, if you do not exert 
yourself.” 

I would suggest, “ Although your marrow, flesh, and skin dry up, may 
you not become weary.” Here I have interpreted ¢rama as “ weariness,” 
and not as “ exertion.” The sense of the stanza would then be that although 
your marrow, flesh, and skin dry up, you should not feel weary and cease 
your efforts to seek the highest bodhi. This is corroborated by the Tibetan 
fal: L487b2: rkan dan ca dan pags pa de skams kyan/ da Ita na yan khyod 
ni nal ma sems / T11.465b21: 6 hE KAY BBY. Although your 
skin, flesh and marrow become dry and withered, you must never consider 
that as misery.” 

5. F41, 1. 12: kumarakah, “ youths.” 

E39: “ girls.” 

LA90b2: gshon-nu; T11.466b7: #-F-, both meaning “ youths.” 

6. F49 1. 6: cruto maya nayaka apramaddo nicémya ratrau divi devatatyah 
(E48 n. 242 amended to devatdbhyah on basis of Tib.) ¢rutvd ca samvigna 
hi dgato *ham katham nardnam bhavate pramadah. 

E48: “T have heard about carelessness, O leader, learning it in the night 
from the gods in the sky, and, having heard it, terrified I have come hither. 
How can men be careless! ” 

The word apramdda is mistranslated as “ carelessness” here; it should be 
the opposite, “ conscientiousness.” The last line, “ How can men be careless! ” 
is also doubtful here. It would probably be better to consider pramdda as 
apramdada, with the initial a dropped because of the presence of e at the end 
of the previous word bhavate. It is true that the Finor text does not have 
the avagraha here, but that should not prevent us from reading apramdda 
here, especially since the Tibetan and Chinese support it: 


‘ 


L498al 


hdren pa bdag gis bag mchis thos pa ni 
mtshan mo bar snan lha las thos lags te 
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thos nas skyo ste bdag ni hdir mchis na 
mi rnams bag mchis hgyur ba ji Ita bu. 


“© Leader, I have heard about conscientiousness, being one who heard it 
from the gods in the sky at night. Having heard it, I became terrified and 
came here. How do men become conscientious? ” 


T11.468c16 
RPERE BRATS 
BRERA akbac tbe 
SHARE SMR GR 


“At midnight the devas came and taught me never to become careless. 
After hearing these instructions from the gods, I became terrified and came 
here. I now ask the Blessed One, tell me, how does one become conscientious.” 

The Tibetan bag mchis and the Chinese A\#{7i% both point to apramdda, 

7. F51, 1.17: giénydgca canta anutpddanaya avijanadeva jagadudbhramati. 

E50: “ And they are void. The living beings wander about as they do 
not know the tranquil nature of that which has no beginning.” 

The sentence “ And they are void” is thus taken to refer to the dharmas 
in the previous sloka. However, the Tibetan rendering takes the @ in ¢in- 
ya¢ca as only a metrical lengthening, and not as a sign of the plural. Thus, 
L499b5 reads: ston pa shi pa skye ba med pahi tshul / mi ges pas ni hgro ba 
hkhyams gyur to /“ The world wanders about, not knowing the nature of 
that which is void, tranquil, and without origin.” This Tibetan interpretation 
makes much better sense and avoids the necessity of connecting one portion 
of the stanza with the preceding one. 1711.469b24 confirms this rendering: 
ZB EAE BS , An En EL. “ Thus, one knows the world to be void, tran- 
quil, and without origin.” 712.13al: PEAZ BMA A:. “The dharmas 
originally are void, tranquil and without origin. 


B. Places where the Tibetan and Chinese are different from 
the Sanskrit. 


1. F14, 1. 6: stri neha nasti ca pumdanna ca Gtmaniyam. 
E15: “ There is no woman nor man nor anything that is their own.” 
LA69b5: hdi la skyes ba bud med bdag gi med par mthon. “ Here they look 
upon men and women as being without their selfness (without discrimination).” 
T11.460a12: AVAe ACHE They do not harbor the idea of men and women,” 
i.e., they make no distinction between men and women. 
2. F29,1. 7: naisémandryamapi vacyam naiva ca kincid asti yadakaryam. 
E29: “ Nothing vulgar is blamable to them and there is nothing which 
(according to them) ought not to be done.” 
Cf. L480b2: de dag hphags min tshigs kyan mi smra med / bya ba ma yin pa 
yan gan yan med. “They are not people who do not speak vulgar words, 
there are no deeds whatever that they do not do.” Cf. also T11.463b38: Of 


AE GSES SRT HEA LE. “ They are never selective in the words 
they speak, there are no evil deeds of the body they do not do.” 
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8. F45,1. 12: meruprayatamapi sagaramutsaheyam. 

E44: “I would bear the ocean, even when it reached the summit of the 
Meru.” 

1494a6: “lhun pohi rtse nas rgya-mtshohi nan du mchon spro yi” I would 
be willing to jump into the ocean from the top of Meru.” Same in 712.1123: 
5k _- 7A 4H AK. “I would rather ascend Meru and jump into the 
ocean. 

4. E46: “palms of his hands are beautifully adorned with swastikas and 
wheels.” 

L496a2: shabs mthil mdses par bris pa bkra cis hkhorlohi mtshan. “ The 
soles of his feet are beautifully adorned with marks of the swastika and wheel.” 
Same in 712.11c19: 2 Bi-F-tig YS 2B i AA. _711.468a24 also has BP. 

In this instance, the Skt., Tib. and Chinese are all partially correct, for, 
according to the list of the thirty-two bodily signs, the hands and feet of 
the Buddha were adorned with wheels. Cf. Mvyut. 264, Cakrankita-hasta- 
padah; Phyag dan shabs kyi mthil hkhor lohi mtshan. 

5. E53: “The splendor and the light of the moon, the sun, and the mani- 
stone is not brilliant . . .” 

L502a4, however, has chu cel nor bu glog gi hod kyan mdses ma lags. “ The 
light of the mani-stone, jewel, and lightning also does not shine.” 711.470b18 
TEES tL A A BEE 3. “ The appearance of the Blessed One’s 
body is very clear and pure, and is superior to the light of the sun, moon, and 
mani-jewel.” This Chinese version is close to the Sanskrit but the other 
Chinese translation, 712.13b27, has H APF /BJB5G. “the sun, moon, 
lightning, and mani-jewel,” and here we find the lightning present in the 
Tibetan. 


C. Places where only the Tibetan differs from the Sanskrit. 


1. F58, 1. 15: ksetrartham “ for the sake of a field.” 
L506b2: ces kyi khe phyir “for the sake of gain obtained by knowledge.” 
Neither Chinese translation is of any help here. 
2. F138, 1. 4: gahana “ jungle.” 
TA68b6: gaits “ a vessel,” “ ferry.” 
3. F138, 1. 4: cinta “ cares.” 
LA68b6: nor “ wealth.” 
4. F58, 1. 20: astavighatairbhavacatavihatah. 
E57: “ they are frustrated by eight distresses in hundreds of existences.” 
L506b4: sdug pas phons nas srid pahi hgro bar hkhyams “ Disheartened by 
distresses they wander about in earthly existences.” One of the Chinese ver- 
sions, however, 7'12.14b27, is close to the Sanskrit. #4: \ tHE BR AR “ Al- 
though they are born among mankind, they fall into the eight distresses.” 
5. F25,1. 18: vrddhaguru. 
E26: “old mother.” 
The translator here is influenced by the contents of Jataka no. 455 in 
interpreting this word which usually means “old master” or “old parents.” 
IA78a8 has bla ma rgan, “ old lama.” 
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D. Places where the Tibetan and sometimes the Chinese made 
wrong translations. 


1. F39, 1. 20: caturdaga talapanktikotyo. 

E37: “fourteen crores of musical instruments.” 

LA88b5: phyogs bshi nas gin-ta-lahi phren ba bye bas sbrel to. “ From four 
sides crores of plantain trees were fastened.” 

The Tibetans first mistook caturdaca for caturdigam, hence, phyogs bshi 
nas =“ from four sides.” Then, the word tala may mean “ musical instru- 
ments” as well as “ plantain trees,” and from what followed, it is clear that 
the first meaning is the correct one here. The Tibetans, however, chose the 
second meaning. More interesting is the fact that of the two Chinese transla- 
tions, 711.465a20 made the same mistake as the Tibetan for tala, +-PG{A#x 
¥f Se ERS “fourteen crores of precious tdla trees,” while the other 712.9229 
correctly translated -+-DG{AAR$28 as “fourteen crores of musical instru- 
ments.” 

2. F40, 1. 18: astagatam ratnavrkshanadm, “a hundred and eight jewel- 
trees.” 

L489b5 translated this as brgyad brgya “ eight hundred.” Both Chinese 
versions made the same error: 7'11.466a16: A. Fy ; T12.9b26: /\ FZ. The 
peculiar feature is that only a few lines before this, the same word astagatam is 
correctly translated as “one hundred and eight” brgya rtsa brgyad when 
referring to the number of lions’ mouths funnelling water into the lotus tank. 


8. F481. 8: yathé niranuraktam ca maranam. 
E47: “that dying is displeasing.” 

LA96b7 ji ltar hchi ba rjes su mi srun ba “ that death is not a shelter (from 
samsara) .” Here it is as if the Tibetans have read niranuraksitam for nira- 
nuraktam. Both Chinese versions support the Sanskrit 7'11.468b18: 7E3454€ 
ARYHTE “ The dead one is unsightly.” 712.12a17: FRBIA DRAG “I 


regard samsdra as possessing little flavor and much bitterness.” 


E. Places where the Tibetan and Chinese versions are superior 
to the Sanskrit. 


1. E53: “ abandoning your mother and father.” 

For this, L502b3 has yab dan yum dan sras dan . . . “ father, mother and 
son...” Thus, the son Rahula is included. 711.470b27: FEAR RF F- 
“ abandoning father, mother, wife, and son.” 

2. F33,1. 3: mayopamam hi durametatsvapnasamam ca samskrtam. 

E82: “The compounded is like illusion, far away, like a dream.” 

Duram should be diram, “far away,” the “#%” being shortened to “u 
for metrical purposes. L483a2: hdus byas hdi ni sgyu ma Ita bu dan /“ The 
compounded is like illusion, destructible, and like a dream.” For diiram “ far 
away,” the Tibetan read hjig pa “ destructible,” which makes much better 
sense. The Tibetan is reinforced by the Chinese readings; T11.464a17: —t]#Z 
AR MAE “ all compounded things do not last long;” T12.7b15 AA#HF YE 
45 iF [Hj “ the compounded dharmas are temporary in nature.” 


” 
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8. E57-58: “‘ He frequents the noble families, looking at the virtues; obtain 
knowledge there like you were wishing here, do not come on all the five ways 
like fools after having abandoned the teachings, the circle of virtues.” 

The Skt text here is probably defective, hence,'the meaning is not clear 
at all. The Tibetan and Chinese versions are better. L506b7-507al: Yon tan 
hdi dag rtogs pas hphags pahi rigs la brten/ ran gis hdir ni kun tu ges pa 
bskyed par bya /bstan pa yon tan siin pa hdi hdra ma spans gig / byis pa 
lta bur hgro ba lnar ni hkhyams sa re // “ Adhere to the noble families because 
of consideration of merits. You will develop here yourself the knowledge that 
is complete. Do not abandon the teaching, which is equal to the essence 
of merits, lest, like fools, you wander about in the five gatis.” 


T11.471¢95 


PRB iS) Aa ee 
Bo EAB TH HF HK 
SWAB UK iS AE IEP 
PFE WALD Ces TE 


“Think deeply on the various merits, which are the place where the sages 
cultivate their nature. You ought to practice according to the teaching. If 
you were to neglect this teaching, you would lose the taste for the merits, and 
would certainly be reborn in the evil gatis just like any other fool. Being 
reborn there, you would certainly fee] remorse.” 

4. E58: “Those who apply themselves to the career of the Victorious One 
and have pleasure in it, having not heard it will apply themselves, but will 
be very dispirited. Therefore have devotion to the teaching, lest you repent 
afterwards when you go astray.” 

As in the previous example, the meaning of this stanza, especially the first 
part, is puzzling, probably due to the defects in the text. For example, F59, 
]. 11 reads srutva for this stanza, but E emended this to asrutvd, cf. note 288. 
L507a4: gan dag rgyal bahi theg pa hdi la dgah brtson pa/ thos nas phyir 
shin yid ni hjug par bya bahi rigs / de Ita bas na bstan la mos pa bskyed par 
bya /rnam par rgyu bahi tshe na phyis hgyod gyur ta re / “‘ Those who apply 
themselves to and delight in the career of the Victorious One, after hearing 
(the teaching), all the more it is proper (for them) to apply their minds to it. 
Therefore, develop respect for the teaching, lest you repent later when you 
wander astray.” 

T11.472a7: 


Pee A (ll HE, BAC BEAL KE 
FE CPE HP MEAE tn BH 


“This yana is proclaimed by the great sage; 
After hearing it, one should never harbor doubts. 
Therefore, among the dharmas of the Buddha, 
You should abide in this noble teaching.” 
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F. Some misprints; 


P. 48, note 220: gcig to nes should be geig tu nes. 

P. 73, 1. 10: brison ra should be btson ra “ prison.” 

P. 77, 1. 4: che should be tshe, L472b4. (Variant not mentioned in the notes). 
P. 88, 1]. 19: bla should be ba, L480al. 

P. 109, 1. 26: sdon, L496a2 ston. (Variant not mentioned) . 

P. 198, ]. 24: sbyos should be spyos. 


A few unintentional oversights have also been detected. On 
E58, 1. 20, add “ to one part in a kala.” Cf. F59, 1. 16: kalamapi. 
To the list of words in Note 290, therefore, kala, Mvyut. 5084, 
should be added. On p. 16, note 82, there is the reference, Woa1- 
HARA 26. This is the first mention of WocrHara, and one is at 
a loss to know what the specific reference is, since WoGiHaRA does 
not appear on the list of abbreviations on pp. XX-XXIII. I 
suspect that this refers to Wocmmara, Bukky6 Jiten Pech & , but 
then the citation for lapana in that work is cxxvii.53. Likewise, 
in note 83, the reference to naispecikata (not naispesikata) is 
found in Woc1maRA exxvii.55, not 27. 

Kenneth Cu‘en 

Harvard University 


Frank Gaynor (Editor), Dictionary of Mysticism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 210. 


The Philosophical Library has published numerous dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, such as Dictionary of the Arts, Encyclopedia 
of Religion, Dictionary of Philosophy, etc. This volume is another 
addition to the growing list which now numbers 31 items. It is 
said to contain definitions of over 2,200 terms used in Religious 
Mysticism, Esoteric Philosophy, Occultism, Psychical Research, 
Spiritualism, Sufism, Lamaism, Zoroastrianism, Alchemy, Astrol- 
ogy, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Theosophy, Kabbalism, Magic, and 
Demonology. This review is primarily concerned with those terms 
having to do with Buddhism, Brahmanism and Lamaism. The 
following comments are concerned chiefly with the treatment of 
such terms. 
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Page 3: abhiseka. This word is defined here as “the tenth 
stage of perfection of Buddhism.” The usual list of ten stages 
as found on pages 85-95 of the Mahavyutpatti does not give this 
as the tenth. It appears as such only in a list given in the Gan- 
davyittha and Mahavastu. Cf. Franklin Epcertron, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, page 57a. The usual meaning of the 
term in Buddhism is “ anointing ” or “ consecration.” 

Page 27: bodhisattva. This word is defined as “ existence in 
wisdom.” A better definition would, perhaps, be “ a being destined 
for enlightenment.” Cf. Har Dayau, The Bodhisattva Doctrine, 
pages 4-9. 

Page 28: . brahman. It would be equally correct to write this 
word as “ brahma.” This is merely the nominative case neuter 
gender of the word brahman. 

Page 52: dzyan. This word is said to be the Tibetan equivalent 
of dhyana. This may be a Tibetan attempt to transliterate the 
Sanskrit term, but the Tibetan equivalent is bsam-gtan. 

Page 68: garbha. The definition is not “ seed,” as given here, 
but “ womb,” “embryo ” or “ inner chamber.” 

Pages 44 and 97: The Dalai Lama is not only the temporal 
but also the spiritual head of Lamaism. Therefore, the statement 
on page 97 and page 182 that the Tashi Lama of Tashilhunpo is 
the spiritual head is incorrect. 

Page 105: Mahayana Buddhism is said to be the Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese forms of Buddhism. The word “ Sanskrit ” 
is out of order here, for a considerable body of literature existed 
in Sanskrit which was not Mahayana, as for example, the texts 
of the Sarvastivadin and Satyasiddhi schools. 

Page 107: manvantara. I would add here that this term means 
“a cycle” or “ period of Manu.” Each cycle, of which there are 
said to be fourteen, is presided over by a Manu. We are now 
living in the seventh cycle. 

Page 142: pradakshini. The usual meaning of this term in 
Buddhism is “ to go around a person or object keeping the right 
side turned toward him or it as a sign of reverential salutation.” 

Page 143: pratyaksha. The usual meaning of the term is “ to 
be present before the eyes,” “to be clearly visible,” or “ direct 
perception.” 
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Page 161: samma sambuddha. In Buddhism, these two words 
mean “ the perfectly enlightened Buddha.” 

Page 184: Tendai. This word is defined here as “ the Japanese 
Pure Land Sect of Buddhism.” This is entirely erroneous. Tendai 
is the Japanese rendering of the Chinese t‘ien-t‘ai, name of the 
Buddhist school established by Chih-i (531-597) and introduced 
to Japan by Dengyé Daishi (767-822) . 

Page 190: trikaya. The definition given here is not adequate. 
Mahayana Buddhism is inclined to interpret the term dharma in 
the sense of “a primordial element,” so that the dharmakaya 
would be “the body of the ultimate nature,” or “the cosmic 
Buddha.” The sambhogakaya is “the refulgent body of the 
Buddha,” the one that the Buddha assumes in preaching to the 
bodhisattvas and superhuman beings. The nirmanakaya or “ body 
of transformation ” is the personage of the historical Buddha or 
Buddhas incarnated on earth as the manifestation of the eternal 
or cosmic Buddha. Sakyamuni is only one in a long list of Buddhas 
manifested on earth, and there is still another one to come, 
Maitreya, the future Buddha. They are said to be the phantom 
bodies of the Buddha, created as a concession to mankind to 
follow the ways of the world. 

Page 204: Y-kim. This word is said to be the title of a Chinese 
book on mysticism believed to have originated in the 35th cen- 
tury B.C. This is, indeed, a mysterious title. It is possible that 
the editor has confused this with the Yi-ching, already mentioned 
on pages 28 and 205. Instead of enlightening us on mysticism, this 
leaves us even more mystified. 

There is a number of misprints scattered throughout this 
dictionary: 

Pages 3 and 190: for abidharma read abhidharma. 

Page 62: for fang-shui read feng-shui. 

Page 109: for matru in matrubhateswara read matur. 

Page 153: for rakahasa read rakshasa. 


Page 168: for shintia read shintai. 
Page 187: for shang-to read shang-ti. 


In writing Sanskrit terms, the editor has tried to do away with 
all diacritical marks. He may have some very good reasons for 
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so doing, but the result is a great deal of confusion in Sanskrit 
words containing the palatal, lingual, and dental sibilants. In 
this dictionary, “ s” is used for “ ¢ ” in some words, i. e., abhiseka 
(page 3) , Vaishesika (page 195) , but “ sh ” is used in others, i. e., 
dakshina (page 44), Krishna (page 95), lakshmi (page 97), 
moksha (page 115), vishnu (page 168), and many others. In 
some words, where the Sanskrit contains the palatal sibilant “ ¢,” 
the letter “ s” is again used, i. e., jivakosa (page 89), kosa (page 
95), aswattha (page 20) and sunya (page 176), but in other 
instances, the same Sanskrit sibilant is spelled “ sh,” i.e., akasha 
(page 7), lingasharira (page 100), Ishwara (page 87, but spelled 
as Iswara on page 109) and Shiva (page 168). Space forbids 
me to list all the examples here. Again, since the editor avoided 
the signs for the long vowels, we have the peculiar spelling 
paraaatman (page 135) for paratman. 

Although one may wonder just how widely a dictionary of 
mysticism is consulted, it is obvious, in view of the above remarks 
on its Buddhistic, Brahmanistic, and Lamaistic terms, that this 
Dictionary of Mysticism will not be used by the serious student 
or specialist, for its data are not only too elementary and too 
general, but are sometimes even unreliable. 

Kenneth Cu‘en 


Harvard University 


Kenneth W. Morean (Editor) , The Religion of the Hindus. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1953. Pp. xii + 434. 


As the editor stated in his preface, a need had long been felt 
for a book dealing with the beliefs and practices of Hinduism, 
written by the Hindus themselves, that would be used by all 
people interested in that great civilization, whether they be gov- 
ernment official, business man, or educator. He accordingly in- 
vited a few outstanding Hindu scholars to contribute the different 
sections that make, up the contents of this book. Here are the 
chapter headings: Chapter 1, “ The Nature and History of Hin- 
duism,” D. S. Sarma, Principal Emeritus of Vivekananda College, 
Madras; Chapter 2, “ The Hindu Concept of God,” J. N. Banzr- 
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geA, Professor and Head of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta; Chapter 3, “The 
Hindu Concept of the Natural World,” R. Basax, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Presidency College, Calcutta; Chapter 4, 
“The Role of Man in Hinduism,” R. N. Danpexar, Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Poona; Chapter 5, “ Religious Prac- 
tices of the Hindus,” S. Buarracnaryya, Emeritus Professor of 
Sanskrit, Presidency College; Chapter 6, “Hindu Religious 
Thought,” S.C. Cuarrersenr, Lecturer in Philosophy, University 
of Calcutta; Chapter 7, “ Introduction to the Hindu Scriptures,” 
V. Racuavan, Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit, Madras University. 
This last chapter consists of selections and translations from the 
sacred literature. At the end of the volume is a bibliography and 
a glossary of the Sanskrit terms used in the text. 

The different Hindu contributors have done an outstanding 
piece of work in writing their respective chapters. They have 
indeed accomplished a masterly job of condensation and synthesis, 
and have compressed within the limits of their respective chap- 
ters a most readable and informative account of Hinduism. The 
editor’s decision to have Hindu contributors proved to be a wise 
one, for the chapters are characterized by deep insight, sympa- 
thetic understanding, wise judgment, detachment and tolerance. 
At the same time, they are not oblivious to some of the weaknesses 
in their system of beliefs. For example, Professor DANpEKaR in 
his discussions of caste, frankly states (page 149) that that 
system has given rise to serious social evils, such as denial of civil 
and religious rights to a large segment of society, suppression and 
exploitation of one group by another, and hindrance to the de- 
velopment of the democratic process and national unity. 

It is inevitable that repetitions arise in a book where the 
chapters are written by different individuals. For example, the 
four stages in the life of an individual, student, householder, 
hermit, and ascetic, are treated on pages 19-20, and 136-142; 
mantras on pages 24-25 and 168-172; the role of women on pages 
140-141 and 201-202. Some differences of opinion also prevailed 
among the writers. Professor DaNpEKAR describes woman as the 
constant companion of man in his religious life, going with him 
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in his pilgrimages, accompanying him in all ceremonies, and pre- 
paring the necessary articles for worship. He thus feels that the 
religious life of a man was considered deficient unless his wife 
actively participated in it (pages 140-141). Professor CHATTER- 
JEE, however, writes that the wife plays only an accessory and 
passive role in the husband’s religious activities (page 201) . 

It would indeed seem presumptuous for a mleccha to raise any 
question concerning the opinions expressed by these pandits on 
their national culture. Sometimes, however, in their enthusiasm 
and national pride (which by the way is richly deserved) , they 
made statements which appear to a non-Hindu to require some 
qualification. An example of this is found on page 32, where the 
author wrote that Buddha never broke away from the religious 
traditions of his country. It is true that Buddha took over such 
prevailing ideas as karma and samsdara and the need for moksa, 
and that he stressed such virtues as purity, self-control, detach- 
ment, non-violence, and truth. But the Buddha also enunciated 
the truth of pratitya-samutpdda or “dependent origination,” 
which opened up a new perspective in the notions concerning 
causality, nature of the elements, time, and space. On the re- 
ligious side, he repudiated the authority of the Vedas, he denied 
the efficacy of rituals and sacrifices and challenged the usefulness 
of speculations. Deliverance from the sufferings of life was to be 
attained by adherence to a strict code of moral discipline. More- 
over the whole psychological approach of the Buddhists was 
different from that of the Brahmans. Whereas Brahmanism 
directed its appeal only to the few who lived in a self-created 
world, Buddhism had a message for everyone, ruling princes, 
nobles, merchants, artisans, traders, tillers of the soil, even out- 
casts. Certainly the Buddha himself scorned the Brahmans for 
their endless speculations, as seen in Udana, Chapter 6, sutta 4, 
(Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon 2.81-83) where he likened 
the Brahmans debating on the indeterminate questions (whether 
or not the world is eternal, whether or not the self is beyond 
death, etc.) to the blind men debating what the elephant looked 
like, and also as seen in the Tevijja-sutta (Dialogues of the Buddha 
1.304-308) where he compared them in their quest for unity with 
Brahma to a man falling in love with a girl he has never seen, 
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or to a string of blind men led by another blind man. Professor 
BanenrjEa is closer to the truth when he termed Buddha a here- 
tical teacher, founder of a heterodox order from the Brahmanical 
view (page 57). 

On page 206, CuaTTERJEE writes that the various religious and 
moral experiences of the Hindu sages gave rise to types of religions 
that are not mutually antagonistic. One would feel much happier 
if he had added some reservations to that statement. To a non- 
Hindu, it seems rather difficult to reconcile the intemperate and 
vulgar practices of the group known as the Left Handed Tantra 
(pages 196-197) with the ethical ideals of purity, self-control, and 
detachment, or with the belief in the primacy of spiritual values 
over the material and biological (pages 12-15) . 

The index appears to be faulty. A spot check of some of the 
items reveals the following: Saivism and the Vaishnavas are 
said to be described on pages 10-11 and the four stages of life 
on pages 30-34. However, if one consults those pages, one finds 
not a description, but only the mere mention of the terms. On 
pages 30-34, one learns nothing about the four stages, and the 
term does not even appear on page 33. The epics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are said to be described on pages 265-266, but if 
one turns to page 265, there is no mention of either title, while 
on page 266 each title is mentioned once but with no explanation 
or description. 

However, this defect in the index has nothing to do with the 
main body of the book, which should prove to be very useful to 
those who desire a concise and reliable introduction to Hinduism. 


Harvard University Kenneth Cu‘EN 


A. J. Arperry (Editor), The Legacy of Persia. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 421. 


This volume, in the distinguished “ Legacy ” series, is uneven 
in the quality of its chapters. Several are fascinating, some 
scholarly excellent, others poor; so it is difficult to review a book 
with so many facets. 
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The opening chapter is not always factually reliable, and some 
statements may be characterized as extravagant. On the first 
page, in the article on “Persia and the Ancient World,” J. H. 
IuiFFe calls the Jews one of the “ national enemies of Persia,” and 
implies that they were exiled by the Achaemenids! On page 4 he 
speaks of “ Western or Aryan man.” The term “ Aryan” is 
generally accepted among scholars as a synonym of the Indo- 
Iranian branch of the Indo-European family of languages. The 
author’s account of the Parthians is rather strange and contra- 
dictory. The seven royal tombs of the Achaemenids 27e not all 
carved in the mountain above Persepolis (p. 13); four are at 
Naq3-e Rustam, and one of the three at Persepolis is to the south 
and uncompleted. Alexander’s invasion of India was hardly 
“marked at each stage by the foundation of a Hellenic state 
fortified with Macedonian colonists ” (p. 20). 

The second chapter is by D. Talbot Rice on “ Persia and 
Byzantium ”—the emphasis of which is on art borrowings. Per- 
haps the reviewer is obtuse, but it is difficult to see “the high, 
soft boots which Justinian wears in the mosaics of San Vitale at 
Ravenna—a type proper to Persia,” (plate 9). Read Shapiar IT 
for I on page 42. 

R. Levy deals with “ Persia and the Arabs,” indicating Persian 
contributions to Islamic culture, while H. Gorrz describes Persian 
artistic influences in India, and D. Barrett writes on “ The 
Islamic Art of Persia.” One might add to the last article mention 
of several important art objects from Persia, such as the four 
unique (I believe) Parthian silver bowls with a raised (one cm.) 
head of a prince in the bottom, one bow! to fit inside the other.’ 
Very important is the Andarz Name, usually known as the Qabis 
Name, of Kayis b. Iskandar b. Kapiis b. VuSumgir, with over 100 
miniatures and dated 1090 A.D.’ Also new Buyid and Seljiik 
textiles from Persia will help to revise ideas about Persian 
mediaeval art.® 


* Cf. the note to be published in Artibus Asiae. 

? An illustrated pamphlet, written by the reviewer, will be published by the Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden, for the twenty-third International Congress of Orientalists, 
Cambridge, England, August 1954. 

* Of. G. Wier, Soieries Persanes (Cairo, 1948). New textiles from private collections 
will be published in New York in the near future. 
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G. M. Wickens’ article on religion is hardly objective, for in 
parts it seems to be more a Christian apology than a scholarly 
treatment of the subject. The author seems to have a contempt 
for Iranists of the past (p. 152), and he dismisses scholars who 
looked for Indian influences on Safi mysticism with the words, 
“The Indian ‘ school’ could scarcely be expected to outlive the 
age of Orientalist dilettantism and Teutonic racial preoccupa- 
tions.” He compares the Shi‘ite Imam with the Nestorian Christ 
(p. 153) , and concludes, “ We have seen that through Persia there 
flowed the principal channel irrigating the somewhat arid field 
of Islam with the rich alluvial flood of the ancient culture.” First, 
this is extravagant hyperbole, and second, it is just what the 
author has not shown since he ignores pre-Islamic Iran. 

“The Persian Language” by H. W. Barey is an interesting 
and scholarly exposé of a complicated subject. Arperry’s chapter 
on literature is competent and well-written. The final chapters, 
“ Persian Gardens,” by V. SackvitLe-West, “ Persian Science,” 
by Dr. C. Excoop, “ Persia as seen by the West,” by L. Locxwart, 
and “ The Royame of Perse,” by J. E. Heseitrne are interesting, 
and the last is especially well worth reading. I have noted only 
three typographical errors: p. vi, line 18, itself; p. 232, Kozlov; p. 
246, Kashanis. 

Richard N. Frye 

Harvard University 


R. J. C. Broapuurst, The Travels of Ibn Jubayr. London, 1952. 
Pp. 430. 


A French translation of this work appeared shortly before this 
English version and one might compare the two.’ The French 
work would seem to be the more scholarly, yet the English trans- 
lation is excellent. It is well written and obviously much time 
and care has gone into this work. The translator did not hesitate 
to ask specialists regarding obscure points, and he even had the 
aid of the late King Abdullah of Jordan, at least on one occasion 
(note 123). With two maps, 176 notes, a glossary and indices, the 
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book is useful for references as well as interesting reading. It is 
about the book itself rather than the translation that I wish to 
make a few remarks. 

The mention of Ghuzz Turks in Upper Egypt (p. 60) with 
their own ruler (p. 66) is curious. One would not have expected 
the Ghuzz Turks so far from Central Asia, although they might 
be expected as pilgrims to Mecca (p. 118). 

Pages 180, 189, 193: In the book the word “ khatun ” is used by 
the Turks for high-born ladies (Sogdian ywt’ynh “ queen”) and 
is on the way to Osmanli Turkish kadin “ lady.” The word seems 
to have made an impression on Ibn Jubayr. 

Page 272: Is the Greek word yspdos “ mosaic ” to be read Widos? 
Page 317: It is noteworthy that in the Customs at Acre, under 
Christian Crusader rule, the Christian clerks wrote and spoke 
Arabic. 

Pages 314, 317: Although Franks and Muslims were at war, yet 
caravans of both sides passed freely between the two sides. 


The story of the author’s pilgrimage to Mecca and return to his 
home in Spain through Baghdad, Aleppo, Baghdad, Damascus, 
Acre, and through the island of Sicily, where the Norman king 
William was so tolerant with the Muslims, reads almost like a 
modern travel book. His entire voyage took two years and three 
and one-half months, and several times on the sea he almost lost 
his life. He returned to Granada to write this interesting account 
of travel in the time of the Crusades. 


Harvard University Richard. Fors 


*M. Gauperroy-Demomeynss, Voyages d’Ibn Jubair (Paris, 1949-51), 2 vols. 
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I. Y. Krarcuxovsxy, Among Arabic Manuscripts. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1953. Pp. 196. 


This book has gone through three Russian editions, a German 
translation, and now an English translation. The reviewer con- 
tinues to marvel at the popularity of a volume dealing with the 
highly specialized subject of Russian Arabists, and especially at 
its translation into English. After reading the volume, which is 
mainly concerned with pre-Soviet memories of the School of 
Studies at St. Petersburg, one may venture the suggestion that 
it offered a kind of escape for the present generation of Russians 
into a now golden past; or, as Lermontov said, «Ja, ObiM m100K 
B Halle BpeMs, He TO, YTO HbIHeWIHee Nema: BoraTeipH—ne BbI!» 
“ Yes, there were people in our time—not like the present breed— 
they were heroes, not you.” 


KratcuKovsky was an eminent Arabist and here are his 
memoirs in the form of notes on the Arabic manuscripts he studied 
and on colleagues and friends. He writes with gusto and intense 
feeling about his manuscripts, sometimes in expressions somewhat 
extravagant for Anglo-Saxon taste. The book touches so many 
subjects that the reviewer will restrict the following brief remarks 
to the excellent translation by Mrs. V. Minorsxy. Only a few 
very minor points, mainly about words, will be made: 


Page 1: “ Freshman ” for CTyZeHT nepBoro Kypca would better 
be translated “novice,” or “first year graduate student ” for 
the American public in any case. 

Page 22, line 4: The polite “ we” for Mb! here and elsewhere 
might better be rendered “I;” otherwise, a plural might be 
mistaken. 

Page 25: “ Youth, the lady of miracles, has perished in glory.” 
«[loru64a }OHOCTh LOCTOCAaBHO, BAaAbIuMWa 4ysec.» Though the 
translation is correct, “lady ” sounds somewhat odd. 

Page 32: Is not “ Franjis ” @panHaxeh “ Firangis,” i. e., Euro- 
peans in the Near East? 

Page 41: It is interesting to note KratcuKovsky’s envy of his 
Western colleagues who could travel to the Arab world. 
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Page 60: Jebran is the noted Syro-American poet Khalil 
GIBRAN. 

Page 67: One can wonder, almost in disbelief, at that age of 
scholarship before World War I, when a precious manuscript 
could be sent from Munich to St. Petersburg for extended study. 

Page 73: The nostalgia of Kratcuxovsky for the old Asiatic 
Museum with its small group of excellent scholars, after its 
transfer to a “great scientific research institute” with many 
members and projects, is shared by scholars elsewhere in the world 
who see the same thing happening. 

Page 80: When Krarcukovsky most aptly says, “ the magic 
force which united so many scholars in a single endeavour will 
one day banish the evil powers of darkness which strive to sepa- 
rate men and nations,” he will have the support of all scholars. 
The force is not “ magic,” however, but simply “ freedom.” 

Page 161, para. 2: Several sentences about the two Ingush 
students sent to the Leningrad Institute of Oriental Languages 
are omitted. For “ mystification,” mMucTudbuKauns, read “ hoax.” 

Page 169: Girgas, uprac, is usually spelled Guirgass in Western 
European languages. 

Page 172: Read “ eighteen-eighties ” for 


7 >’ 


* nineteen-eighties.’ 


Harvard University Richard N. Frye 


A. K. S. Lampton, Persian Grammar. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. 275. 


It is a pleasure to recommend this grammar to students of 
Persian, for I believe it is the best we have in English. One can 
admire the authoress for undertaking such a difficult task, and 
she has accomplished it with distinction. Although it is primarily 
for the contemporary Persian language, the book also serves as 
an excellent introduction to the classical language, since Persian 
has remained very conservative in the preservation of idiom and 
vocabulary. Indeed the changes in language from the famous 
Andarz Name manuscript of 1090 A. D., to the writings of say 
Taqizadeh, a classicist in style, are surprisingly few. 
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The book under review is divided into 21 long lessons (about 
ten pages per lesson) , with grammar, sentences illustrating gram- 
matical points, vocabulary, Persian sentences or stories, and 
English sentences to be put into Persian by the student. Lessons 
15 to 21 inclusive are devoted to the Arabic element in Persian. 
The explanations of pronunciation of vowels and diphthongs are 
clear, simple, and phonetically accurate. The pronunciation of 
Tehran is followed in the book. I, for one, am pleased with the 
system of transcription, only preferring 3 for J and 2 for 5. For a 
modern language, of course, transcription replaces the translitera- 
tion of a dead tongue. I take transliteration here to mean a dif- 
ferent Latin letter for each written Persian letter, while transcrip- 
tion to be a Latin letter (or phonetic symbol) to represent an 
equivalent Persian sound, even though written with two or even 
three different symbols.’ The use of “a” for the “ short vowel ” 
and “a” for the “long vowel” requires the close attention of 
the reader. 

Professor LAmMBTon did well to give the pronunciation e for the 
ezafat, and to give 7 for the “ long vowel ” in this grammar, but 
this does not mean that the short 7 sound is not heard or does not 
exist in Tehrani Persian. 

The following are corrections of misprints or details of minor 
importance: 


Page 8: cHl.olS -y!. Here, and elsewhere, this form of writing 
is used for the more usual Cu» LS , 

Page 14: Why write the “ Arabie” wo for » ing? 

Page 28: +L <*)s for + ls is true, but also colloquially 
with the sense of “ must ” or even “ should.” 

Page 34: 2 as ¢ plus indefinite ¢ , falls together with 
+> ¢ colloquially (2. 

Page 36: Read ..o9¢ for “og. 


* However, in note 1, page xv, & and 9 are transliterated as Y and q, surely not 
the correct transcription of the Tehrani sounds for those letters. On the other hand 
©, & and (® are all transcribed as s. 
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Page 41: Colloquially I have heard o kam used for \ 
menha. 

Page 50: .~\ naftai, “ breakfast.” More common is «be 
sobhane; and I do believe even ¢+\> caft is more heard than 
«et, although strictly the former is a “ mid-morning snack.” 

Page 69: First line of text read coh Sop ,and line 5 x. 

Page 80: line 17: Read zoJi for xofiye? 

Page 82: Read oo,5 cb9ee for cbs. 

Page 83: Add the synonym, and more common J together 
with wb. 

Page 85, bottom: Add ¢9 ¥ ¥ v9 “to listen.” 

Page 118, bottom: Read 242 . 

Page 118 middle: Read (+5 3). 

Page 159: Sb_5 taryaq “ antidote ” usually means “ opium.” 

Page 170, top: When I said |-> Ob be amane xoda “ in the pro- 
tection of God,” my Tehrani friends would tell me that I was 
talking Afghani Persian and one should say |> ob! ., or better 
au) Sb) od. 

Page 170, bottom: Brave is the person who tries to translate 
the expression with so many meanings and nuances—-.lo o>). 

Page 182: Add to the Arabic names of the short vowel signs 


the Persian pij, zebr, and zir. 
Richard N. Frye 


Harvard University 
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IIpodeccop ZoKTop dusosornyeckux HayK T. JI. Canxees, Mou- 
TrOJbCKHe ASbIKH WH AMaseKTbl, Baegenne, Yuenbie 3anucKu 
Wuctutyta Boctoxopezenus, Tom IV, Jlnxursucruueckui 
C6opuuk, Mocxsa, 1952 [Professor G. D. Sanzzev, Ph. D., 
“The Mongolian Languages and Dialects, Introduction,” 
Learned Memoires of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Vol. 
IV, A Linguistic Collection, Moscow, 19521, pp. 30-125. 


The article here reviewed is the first serious work published in 
the U.S.S.R. in the field of Mongolian studies after a long period 
during which comparative linguistics were forbidden. As stated in 
note 1 on page 30, this article is an introduction to a comparative 
grammar of Mongolian languages which is being compiled by 
SanZeEv. As I, too, have been working on a comparative grammar 
of the Mongolian languages for a rather long time, it is as a matter 
of course that I have read SANZEEv’s article with keen interest, not 
only as a fellow Mongolist but also as his former university pro- 
fessor. The fact that two Mongolists have been working on the 
same subject simultaneously is evidence that the compilation of a 
comparative grammar of Mongolian languages is timely. It is 
questionable, however, whether such a grammar can be very 
detailed. I have cautiously entitled my own work Introduction 
to Mongolian Comparative Studies, because I think that the task 
of writing a complete comparative grammar still rests with the 
future. 

SaNnZEEv’s article deserves attention, although it is not of high 
academic quality. Written in the language of propaganda pam- 
phlets, it is replete with expressions which are inadmissible in an 
article of a truly scientific nature. Thus, on page 33, SANZEEV 
speaks about the Mongols at the time of Chingis Khan, “ that 
enslaver of peoples,” and, a few lines below that, he mentions the 
military expeditions of “the man-hater Chingis Khan” (4es0- 
BeKOHeHaBHCTHHKa Unnrucxana). On the same page we also learn 
that the Mongolian people were exhausted in consequence of the 
military expeditions “ of their exploiters ” and the wars “ for the 
benefit of the greediness of the Mongolian feudal lords.” On page 
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39 the armies of Chingis Khan are called “ beastly hordes.” We 
find such expressions as “ the bourgeois nationalists ” who “ pol- 
luted the Buriat language for the purpose of counter-revolution 
and sabotage ” (page 88). These and numerous other expressions 
of this kind create a very sad impression, particularly for one 
who knew Garma Dantsaranovié in earlier days. 

On page 37, SANZEEv states that in consequence of “ the victory 
of the Chinese people guided by their leader Mao Tse-tung ” the 
Oirats ultimately obtained the possibility of developing their 
language and literature. I do not know the source of SANZEEV’s 
information about the Oirats, but I doubt that the group of Oirats 
called Kalmucks are in so fortunate a position as their fellow- 
tribesmen under Mao’s guidance.’ 

SanZEEv’s book is written in full accordance with Sra.in’s 
statements concerning linguistics (cf. pages 43, 67-69, 74-77, etc.) 
and the occasional remarks of EncEts about the American Indians 
(pages 44-45) and the Frankish dialect (pages 96, 115-116). 
Thus, in this respect, it is a book reflecting official doctrines. This 
fact is important to note, because it explains many of SANZEEV’s 
statements. 

On page 34, SANZEEV says that, as a consequence of the dis- 
integration of Chingis Khan’s empire, the unity of the Mongolian 
language also dissolved. I think that the unity of the Mongolian 
language dissolved long before the collapse of the empire. It 
should be noted that SANZEEV uses, instead of the term “ the 
dissolution of the linguistic unity,” the very queer expression “ the 
uniform Mongolian language became bankrupt” (moTepmea Kpax), 
This expression occurs time and again on pages 34, 77, etc. It 
is, as a matter of fact, the expression which STaurn used in his 
speech on linguistics. Obviously, it has become part of the Soviet 
official linguistic terminology. 

A serious contradiction is found in SaNnZEEv’s work. As re- 
marked above, on page 34 of his article, he says that the unity of 
the Mongolian language dissolved in consequence of the collapse 
of Chingis Khan’s empire, and a few lines below he states that the . 


? All Kalmucks were deported in 1943 behind the Urals for not having fought the 
Germans. 
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unity was broken up before a uniform literary language could be 
created. It is known, however, that the Mongols already had a 
written language in the first quarter of the XIIIth century, 
whereas the collapse of the empire occurred more than one cen- 
tury later. That the Mongolian written language spread rapidly 
throughout the vast territory held by the Mongols is evident from 
the fact that ancient inscriptions and other documents in Mon- 
golian were found in Transbaikalia, Mongolia, the Kansu prov- 
ince, East Turkestan, and Russia (in the last, the so-called p‘ai- 
tzu, fragments of a manuscript written on birch bark found on 
the bank of the Volga River,” etc.).. SANZEEv’s statement that the 
Mongolian script at the beginning of the XIIIth century was 
hardly older than two decades is not improbable, but it is a hypo- 
thesis which cannot be corroborated by any facts. A grave 
chronological error is found in his statement concerning the lan- 
guage of the Mogols “ who established themselves in Afghanistan 
as an outpost of Chingis Khan’s empire.” According to SANZEEV, 
their language was the first to diverge from that spoken by the 
majority of the Mongols. It is known, however, that the Mogols 
came to Afghanistan only under Hiilegii (Hulagu) many years 
after Chingis Khan, and that they maintained their contact with 
other Mongols in Turkestan through the entire period of the 
Timurides. In this connection, I should remark that the weakest 
points of SANZEEv’s article are the chronology and the lack of a 
knowledge of history. Even where he discusses the origin of the 
Buriat dialects (page 100 ff.), a subject which is more familiar 
to him, he replaces true history with analogies to the history of 
Russian dialects * and disregards the fact that the present terri- 
tory of the Buriats was occupied in the XIIIth century, according 
to Rasid ad-Din, not only by the Ikires (obvious ancestors of the 
Ekhirit tribe of the Buriats), Bulayaéin (probable ancestors of 
the Bulagats) , and Qori (the ancestors of the Khori-Buriats) , but 
also by the Merkid at the lower course of the Selenga River and 


*H. H. [onne, 3o0n0Toopgzbinckaa pykomucb Ha Gepecte, CospetcKkoe Bocto- 
KoBejeHne, T. II, Jienuurpag-Mocxsa, 1941, p. 81 ff. 

*It should be noted that instead of the outstanding works of SHakHMaTov, Soso- 
LEvsSKli, Mrxxoia, VasMer, etc. only a few general statements of Lenin are quoted 
by SANZEEV. 
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on the Kilyo (presently Khilok) and Chikoi Rivers, by the Bar- 
yud who live in Manchuria at the present time, by the tribe of the 
Qoréi whose name is preserved in the Tungus appellation of the 
Bargut (koréihol), and by many other tribes. Thus, in the ter- 
ritory of SANzZEEV’s native district, the Alar area, a village still 
exists which is called Khurkhat. This name goes back to *qurigad, 
a plural of *quriqan the latter being the tribal name Ué Quriqan 
“The Three Quriqan ” mentioned in the Orkhon inscriptions of 
the VIIIth century. Not far from Alar the Zalari (Saaapu) rail- 
road station is located. Its Buriat name is Zaldr < *Jalayir the 
latter being the name of a tribe still living in Inner Mongolia. 
In concluding this excursion into Buriat prehistory, I should like 
to point out that the name of the city of Irkutsk originated from 
the river Irkut, in Buriat eryii < *erkegiin, the latter being the 
word for Christians in the XIIIth-XIVth centuries. The latter 
name probably comes from the tribes of the Kereyid and Naiman 
who lived in adjacent areas at that time. Thus, the history of 
the Buriats is not so simple as it may appear in some quarters. 
Only thorough historical research aided by archaeological data 
will help us to solve this problem, not conclusions drawn from 
analogical developments in Kievan Russia as some have under- 
stood them. 

On page 35, SANZEEV repeats the antiquated opinion that Dagur 
contains a great number of Manchu-Tungus elements. As I have 
demonstrated in my publications,‘ Dagur is a conservative Mon- 
golian language preserving certain features characteristic of Mid- 
dle Mongolian. On the same page, SANZEEV correctly states that 
the Oirat dialects already differed from other Mongolian dialects 
in the XIIIth-XIVth centuries, as is evident from what Raid 
ad-Din tells us about them,’ but SaNnZEEv’s remark on page 36 
that the modern Oirat dialects differ very little from the language 
of the XIIIth century cannot be taken seriously. Whether they 
differ greatly or little depends upon what is meant by these terms. 


“H. H. Tlonne, Jlarypcxoe napeune, Jlenunrpan, 1930; N. Poprrs, “Uber die 
Sprache der Daguren,” Asia Major 10 (1935) .1-82; 183-220. 

*If I am not mistaken this was noted first in my book MonroabcKuii cnopapb 
Myxagaumat an-Ana6, Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1938, p. 30. 
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The fact remains, however, that the Oirat dialects have lost their 
initial h (harban > arwn “ ten”) , the “ breaking ” of the vowel *2 
has occurred (migan >maxn “ meat”), the vowel *e has de- 
veloped into 6 in some positions (ebiisiin > dwsn “hay”), all 
short vowels have disappeared in the non-initial syllables (har- 
yasun > ary'sn “ dry dung ”) , the diphthongs have developed into 
long vowels (dalai> dala “sea”), the group *ayuw>a’u has 
become a, etc. (ayula > a’ula > iil* “ mountain”), etc. These de- 
velopments show that the phonological difference alone is 
considerable. 

On page 37, SANZEEv expresses his regret that the Oirat dialects 
are insufficiently explored. He says that his knowledge of these 
dialects is fragmentary and based only on data from the dialects 
spoken in Northwestern Mongolia. This needs a lot of explana- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the Oirat dialects are better known than 
any other Mongolian language, because Oirat includes the Kal- 
muck language which is well studied. There are large dictionaries 
(e.g., by Ramstept, BAsaNncov, etc.) and excellent grammars 
(by Kotwicz, Ramstept, etc.) . It should be noted that SANZEEV 
himself spent a long time in the former Autonomous Kalmuck 
Republic in the Volga region and published a Kalmuck grammar.° 
It is commonly known that the Kalmuck republic was dissolved 
in December 1943 and the Kalmucks were deported beyond the 
Urals to places unknown. Their name has become taboo and is no 
longer mentioned in the new edition of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
paedia and in Russian books on history and geography. It is as 
if they had never existed. Of course, this makes any mention of 
the Kalmuck dialects impossible for SAnZEEv, who must pretend 
to an inadequate knowledge of the Kalmuck language. 

On page 40, SANZEEV enumerates the Mongolian languages. He 
counts six of them, namely Mogol, Monguor, Dagur, Oirat, Buriat, 
and “ Mongolian proper ” (i. e., the language spoken in Outer and 
Inner Mongolia, namely Khalkha, Chakhar, Urdus, etc.). I am 
pleased to state that this classification coincides with that in my 
Comparative Grammar. I also treat these six languages as sepa- 
rate languages and not dialects of a smaller number of languages. 


°T. 7]. Camxees, Ppammatuka kammbiKoro a3bika, Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1940. 
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The only difference is that in my comparative grammar seven 
languages and not six are discussed, because I also include the 
Kalmuck language. Otherwise, our schemes are similar and I 
agree with SANZEEv in this aspect. 

To facilitate comparison of my scheme with that of SANZEEV, 
I give mine here: 


I West Mongolian II East Mongolian 
1. Mogol 1. Dagur 
2. Oirat 2. Monguor (also Shirongol, etc.) 
8. Kalmuck 3. Mongol (Khalkha, Urdus, etc.) 
4. Buriat 


I should add, however, that this scheme is not absolutely new, 
because it is found in a less elaborate form in VLADIMIRTSOV’s 
Comparative Grammar.’ 

Some inadequacies in SANZEEv’s work are attributable to the 
inaccessibility of recent publications in Western languages. Thus, 
SanZEEv remarks that he has had no opportunity to see the Mon- 
guor grammar by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt (page 66) .* 
This explains why he still believes that the Secret History is not 
explored and that the language in which it is written is different 
from anything else known to science (page 45.) This is not quite 
correct, because after the appearance of the posthumous work of 
Peuuiot® and the outstanding work of the Reverend Antoine 
Mostaert,”® the article of Harniscu," and my article on the 
relation of the language of the Secret History to that of the 
hP*‘ags-pa script,’* the Secret History and other documents of the 


7B. A. Bnagumupyos, CpapHuteabHad rpaMMaTHKa MOHFOMbCKOrFO NHCbMeHHOrO 
a3blKa H Xamxackoro Hapeyns, Baegenue u tbonetuka, Jlenuurpan, 1929, p. 17-18. 

® A. pe Smept, C.I.C.M. et A. Mostazrt, C.I.C.M., Le dialecte monguor parlé 
par les Mongols du Kansou occidental, Ile partie, Grammaire, Peking, 1945. 

® Oevres posthumes de Paul Pexuior I, Histoire Secrete des Mongols, Restitution du 
texte mongol et traduction francaise des chapitres I a VI, Paris, 1949. 

*° Antoine Mostarrt, Sur quelques passages de l’Histoire Secréte des Mongols, 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1953. 

41 Erich Harniscu, “Grammatische Besonderheiten in der Sprache des Manghol un 
niuca tobca’an,” Studia Orientalia XIV :3 (1950). 

12'N. Poprs, “Die Sprache der mongolischen Quadratschrift und das Yiian-ch‘ao 
pi-shi,” Asia Major—Neue Folge, I. Jahrgang, 1944, I. Heft, p. 97 ff. 
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Yiian period ** are open to research and much has already been 
achieved in this field. It should also be added that many valuable 
observations on the language of the Secret History and preclassical 
written Mongolian are found in the important works of CLEAveEs.* 


On page 58, SANZEEv states that the hP‘ags-pa script was intro- 
duced for all languages spoken by the subjects of the Yiian Em- 
pire, i.e., Mongolian, Chinese, Tibetan, Uighur, and Sanscrit. 
First of all, the Yiian Empire never had any subjects speaking 
Sanscrit and, secondly, Tibetan has to be excluded, because the 
hP‘ags-pa is based on the Tibetan script. 

On page 59, SANZEEV correctly remarks that there is reason to 
believe that hP‘ags-pa was not used only for official documents, 
but also for “ unofficial” books. The well-known fragment in 
hP‘ags-pa script discovered by MANNERHEIM has been identified 
as a fragment of the didactic work Subhasitaratnanidhi.* San- 
ZEEV has probably not seen the recent article of AALTo who made 
this identification.** 

The dative-locative suffix is always -da or -dur in the hP*ags-pa 


18 Marian Lewicx1, La langue mongole des transcriptions chinoises du XIVe siécle. 
Le Houa-yi yi-yu de 1889, Wroctaw, 1949; Erich Harniscu, “Sino-Mongolische Doku- 
mente vom Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts,” Abh. d. Deutschen Ak. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 
Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1950, Nr. 4, Berlin, 1952. 

14 Francis Woodman Cueaves, “The Expression Jéb Ese Bol- in the Secret History 
of the Mongols,” HJAS 11 (1948) 811-320; “The Mongolian Names and Terms in the 
History of the Nation of the Archers by Grigor of Akanc’,” HJAS 12(1949) .400-443; 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” HJAS 12 
(1949) .1-188; “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1335 in Memory of Chang Ying- 
Jui,” HJAS 18(1950) .1-131; “The Sino-Mongolian Edict of 1453 in the Topkapi 
Sarayi Miizesi,” HJAS 13 (1950) 481-446; “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338 
in Memory of Jigiintei,” HJAS 14(1951) .1-104; “ A Chancellery Practice of the Mon- 
gols in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,” HJAS 14 (1951) .493-526; “ The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1846,” HJAS 15 (1952) .1-122; “The Mongolian Documents in 
the Musée de Téhéran,” HJAS 16(1953) .1-107; and “ Daruya and Gerege,” HJAS 16 
(1958) .237-259. 

18G. J. Ramsrtept, “Ein Fragment mongolischer Quadratschrift,” Journal de la 
Société Finno-Ougrienne 27:3 (1912); G. J. Ramsrept, “A Fragment of Mongolian 
‘Quadratic’ Script,” reprinted from C. G. MAannerHEIM, Across Asia from West to 
East in 1906-08, Helsinki, 1940; cf. Louis Licetr, Le Subhasitaratnanidhi mongol, Un 
document du Moyen Mongol, Partie Ire, Le manuscrit tibéto-mongol en reproduction 
phototypique avec une introduction, Budapest, 1948. 

16 Pentti Aatto, “ Altaistica,” Studia Orientalia XVII :7 (1952), 4-5. 
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script,’’ but this is not the result of a “ confusion ” of ¢ and d, as 
SanZerv believes (page 60). On the contrary, this is an instance 
of the preservation of an older stage. The suffixed consonant *d 
became ¢ at a later period (after the XIVth century). Cf. Khalkha 
galda “ to the fire” but adagta “ at the end.” The suffixed con- 
sonant is always d in Monguor and is preserved in many cases 
also in Dagur.*® 

It is not correct to speak of three different suffixes of the so- 
called nomen futuri, i.e., -qu, -qui, and -qun as SANZEEV does 
(l. c.).. As I have observed, the suffix -qun is the plural form, while 
-qui is the suffix of the singular form.*° Thus, there are only two 
forms, i. e., one in -gu and another one in -qui their mutual rela- 
tion being the same as in mayu~mayui “ evil,” garanyu~qgaranyui 
“ darkness,” ajuyu~ajuyui “ was,” etc. 

SANZEEv is right when he believes that all Moslem sources on 
Mongolian, including the dictionary Muqaddimat al-Adab repre- 
sent one and the same language (page 61). All of them are 
sources of what I call Western Middle Mongolian. 

SANZEEV mentions several times the “ breaking” of the vowel 
*7 and in the comparative grammar which he is preparing he seems 
to distinguish between several types of breaking which he calls 
the first, the second, and the third breaking.”* As a matter of fact 
only one breaking occurred. It started only in the second half of 
the Middle Mongolian period, i. e., in the second half of the XTV 
century and first occurred in Western Middle Mongolian the 
descendents of which are Mogol, Oirat, and Kalmuck. SANZEEV 
regards the “appearance” of such words as qadar “ bridle” 
(page 62) as a consequence of the “first” breaking, but the 
truth is that -d- in gadar is primary. It occurs not only in the 
Secret History, in Muqaddimat al-Adab, Monguor, Mogol, and 


>’ 


7H. H. Tonne, Uctropua monroapcKoh mucbMenHocth, T. I, Kaagpatnaa 
muchMeHHOcTb, Mocksa-Jlenuurpag, 1941, p. 45. 

*8 A. pe Smept et A. Mosraert, op. cit., p. 18. 

**TIonne, Jlarypcxoe Hapeune, p. 153. 

*°Tlonne, KpagpaTHad MHCbMeHHOCTS, p. 48-49. 

**T am afraid these three breakings are the result of blindly following the pattern 
of Russian historical grammar, which distinguishes between the first and second 
Slavic palatalization, which, together with the softening of the syllables KbI, rbi, and 
XbI into KH, rH, and XH respectively, makes three. 
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Dagur (in the last it is yadala) , but even as a very old borrowing 
in Tungus (cf. kadamar “ bridle”). There are many more ex- 
amples with -d- in Mongolian languages: Mogol gadar < *qadayar 
|| *qadiyar > *qajiyar > Urdus xadzar, in the same manner as Mo. 
qaduyur “ sickle” < *qaduyur || *qadiyur > *qajryur > Bur. xazur 
“ seythe.” I have found many such examples and the expla- 
nation is that here we find traces of a very old, probably pre- 
Mongolian alternation i~a. It is not difficult to prove that Mon- 
golian -*j- is of secondary origin, because in Ancient Turkic its 
equivalent is -d-, e. g., Mo. kijayar < *qijayar < * qijiyar < *qidiyar 
“frontier, edge” = Turkic qidiy || qiziy || qiyiy “edge, border,” 
ete. 

SaNZEEv’s article does not contain any reference to his sources. 
On pages 31-32, he states that he used “ the entire material con- 
tained in the works of our native Mongolists ” (whom he enumer- 
ates) “and also the foreign explorers G. Ramstept, A. MostTaErt, 
L. Licet1, and others.” Numerous examples taken from the 
hP‘ags-pa documents, the dictionary Muqaddimat al-Adab, the 
Dagur language, etc. and formulations of phonetic laws taken 
almost verbatim from my works * are appreciated by me as evi- 
dence that SANZEEv accepts many results of my work. In this 
connection, I should like to point out that certain amendments to 
my older works, made in my recent publications, have remained 
unknown to Sanzerv. Therefore, I should correct and complete 
some of his statements. 

On page 65, SANZEEV remarks that the vowels *o and *u have 
developed in Dagur into oa and sometimes into o. This formula- 
tion taken from my book Jlarypckoe napeuve (page 110) has 
been emended in a recent article in which I have stated that *o 
and *w of the initial syllable have developed into oa in Dagur 
only when followed by *a in the second syllable. When followed 
by *w they result in o.”* 

Likewise, two of the examples illustrating the development of 
the final consonant into / in Dagur, also taken from my book, are 


*° As a matter of course, SaNZEEV could not have quoted my works. 
** Nicholas Poprs, “ Remarks on the Vocalism of the Second Syllable in Mongolian,” 
HJAS 14(1951) .195; 198. 
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not correct. This fact which I only recently discovered is herein 
published for the first time. The words in question are the Dagur 
nidzél = Mo. nijiged “by one, each one” and emelké-= Mo. 
emiiske- “to put on (a garment), to dress.” ** The Dagur form 
nidzél is not an example of the development -*d > I, as I believed 
in 1930, because the form nzje’el or niji’el is found in the Secret 
History. It is much older than Mo. nijiged. The latter arose by 
analogy with yurbayad “ by threes,” dérbeged “ by fours,” etc., 
which are regular plural forms of *yurbayal and *dérbegel re- 
spectively (as tuyud “ calves” from twyul “ calf,” tiisimed “ offi- 
cials ” from ttisimel “ official,” etc.). Thus, the old sytem was 
obviously nijigel (a singular form) but yurbayad (plural). By 
analogy with yurbayad the numeral “ one” also appeared in this 
plural form. 

The other word, i. e., emelké- is not an example of the develop- 
ment of -s into | as I then believed, because the consonant I 
belongs to the suffix of the causative verbs -lké- < -*lge- before 
which the final *s has disappeared. 

It is not possible to dwell on all the minor inaccuracies found in 
SaNnZEEv’s article. Although they are numerous and the theory 
about three subsequent breakings of *i contradicts everything 
already definitely established, SANZEEV’s article and his forthcom- 
ing comparative grammar deserve attention. I should add, in 
conclusion, that allowance should be made for the conditions 
under which SaNnZEEv is working. On the one hand, he has to 
comply with official “theories ” and political developments and, 
on the other hand, he has had, to judge by his article, no access 
to new publications. Although his article contains, without doubt, 
some new and interesting ideas, it is not likely that SANZEEV’s 
Comparative Grammar will replace VLADImiIrTsov’s work. 


Nicholas Poppe 
University of Washington 


** Cannees, p. 65; JlarypcKoe Hapeune, p. 141. 
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Bertold Sputer, Handbuch der Orientalistik herausgegeben von 
, Sechster Band, Geschichte der islamischen 
Lander, Zweiter Abschnitt, Die Mongolenzeit, von Bertold 
Sputer [Manual of Oriental Studies published by Bertold 
Sputer, Volume Six, History of the Islamic Countries, Section 
Two, Period of the Mongols, by Bertold Sputer]. Leiden- 
K6éln: E. J. Brill, 1953. Pp. 124 in 8° with three maps. 





The rise of the Mongols and their conquests in China and in 
the Western countries were events of global importance. In the 
same manner as a modern world war greatly affects even coun- 
tries not immediately involved in military action, so the Mon- 
golian invasion had various sequels in countries which had never 
been penetrated by the Mongols. The military expeditions of the 
Mongols were particularly important for the Moslem countries 
not only because some of them were devastated and subjugated, 
as, for instance, Khwarizm, but also because some of them owed 
their origin to the Mongols, e. g., the Golden Horde. Therefore, 
the appearance of SputEr’s book is absolutely justified, for the 
time of the Mongolian Empire was one of the most significant 
periods in the history of the Moslem world. The period in ques- 
tion is so rich in events and displays so complicated a picture 
that it is not easy to find one’s way through it. SpuLer’s book 
is very brief and is rather a digest. This is not a defect, however, 
but on the contrary, an advantage, because it helps the student 
to orient himself in that complicated situation which was created 
in Moslem countries by the mere fact of the existence of the 
Mongolian kingdoms. 

Sputer’s book contains the following chapters: “The Mon- 
golian Empire” (“Das mongolische Grossreich”) (pp. 3-29) ; 
“The State of the IIkhans in Iran” (“ Der Staat der Ilchane in 
Iran”) (pp. 29-48) ; “ The Mongolian Realms in Middle Asia ” 
(“Die Mongolenreiche in Mittelasien”) (pp. 48-51); “The 
Golden Horde ” (“ Die Goldene Horde”) (pp. 51-61) ; “ Egypt ” 
(“ Agypten ”) (pp. 61-65 and 83-85) ; “ India” (“Indien”) (pp. 
65-71 and 77-80); “ Timir” (pp. 71-77); “ Qara-Qoyunlu and 
Aq-Qoyunlu” (pp. 80-82); “The Moslems in East Europe ” 


20 
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(“Die Muslime in Osteuropa”) (pp. 85-93); “The Russian 
Domination ” (“ Die russische Herrschaft ”) (pp. 93-100) ; “ Cri- 
mea” (“ Die Krim”) (pp. 100-106). Chronological tables of the 
rulers (pp. 106-110), a list of reference literature (pp. 111-119) , 
and an index (pp. 119-124) are appended. 

The chapters vary greatly in their length. While some chapters 
number from twenty to twenty-five pages others do not exceed 
two pages. It goes without saying that the events which took 
place in some areas of the Moslem world were more important 
than those which took place in others, but, as SpuLER presents 
them, the contents of the book are not quite even and some parts 
are rather sketchy. 

Spu.er renders all proper names according to the Moslem 
spelling, e. g., Dschinggiz Chan instead of Cinggis Qan (p. 5), 
Dschagatai instead of Cayatai (p. 13), etc. It is known that in 
the Arabic alphabet there is no letter for ¢. Therefore, in Arabic 
transcription the letter ¢ , i.e., j is used for é. Only the Persians 
had the letter € for é. Likewise, instead of Mangchol (p. 5) the 
correct spelling Mongyol or Mongghol should be used. The cor- 
rect form of the name of Qubilai’s brother is Arty (or Ariq) Boke, 
not Boge (p. 24). The second part of this name means “ wrestler, 
strong man,” because bége “ schaman” would have occurred in 
the Middle Mongolian form bé’e. 

I agree with Sputer that the theory of the Russian scholars 
that Cinggis and his rival Jamuya represented two antagonistic 
social groups raises doubts and cannot be corroborated by docu- 
mentary evidence (p. 5). As for the reasons for which the Mon- 
gols undertook their conquest of the world, in my opinion, no 
convincing explanation can be given. The reasons might have 
been the need of land, lack of products, hence the necessity of 
getting hold of foreign centers of civilization, the longing for booty 
or reasons of an ideological nature. SpuLEr’s discussion on page 
7 is only speculation. 

I explain the defeat of the Khwarizm Shah Jalal ad-Din Mu- 
hammad not only as a consequence of the military superiority of 
the Mongols (pp. 11-12), but also as a result of domestic trouble 
caused by the discontent of the population with the policy of the 
Shah. 
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Sputer’s bibliography is rather complete. However, several 
important books of BarTHOLD are missing: MycyabMaHckuit Mup 
(Tlerep6ypr, 1922), Mctopuax kyabtypHo »#XH3HH TypKecTaHa 
(Jlenuurpan, 1927), Mcropua TypKkectana (Tpyabi Typkectanc- 
Koro Tocyaz. Yuusepcuteta, Bhim. 2, TauiKeHT, 1922), Ouepk ucTo- 
pun Cemupeubn (@pyux3e, 1943), and Yayr-ber u ero BpemaA 
(Sanucxu Pocc. Akagemun Hayk, 1918). 

In Sputer’s place I would have omitted the book of Kumovié 
Hcaam B yapcKoii Poccuu (Mocxsa, 1936) (p. 114), because it is 
not a serious scholarly work. SpuLEr does not mention the valu- 
able book of N. I. VesELovsk1i, XaH 43 TEMHHKOB 30a0TOK Ops, 
Horali wu ero Bpema (Sanucku Poccuiickoh AKkagemHu Hayk, T. 
XIII, Merporpan, 1922) and the very important work of Vet’- 
YAMINOV-ZERNOoV, VMectopia KacuMoscKuxb wapeH uw WapeBHuelt 
I-IV (Tpyap Boct. Org. Mun. Pyccx. Apxeoa. O6usectBa IX-XIl). 
A recent publication not noticed by Sputer is that of A. A. Novo- 
SEL’skri, Bopp6a Mockosckoro rocyapcTBa Cc TaTapaMH B NepBoit 
nowoBuHe XVII Beka (Mocxksa-Jlenuurpag, 1948). 

Among the works shedding some light on the Mongolian lan- 
guage and literature in the territory of the Golden Horde my 
article 3010TOOpAbIHCKad pyKonHcb Ha Gepecte (CospetcKkoe Boc- 
TOKOBezeHHe TOM II, JieHuurpan, 1941) should be added to the 
reference literature. 

In conclusion, I should remark that three excellent maps con- 
siderably increase the value of Sputer’s useful bcok. 


Nicholas Poppe 
University of Washington 


Yasuucut Kiyoshi @AR (Editor) Tenké kaibutsu no kenkya 
RUM WORZ [Studies on the TYien-kung k‘ai-wu}, Tokys, 
1958. Pp. 4+ 483 +15. 


This impressive volume contains illuminating studies and a 
complete translation of the T“ien-kung k‘ai-wu (referred to here- 
after as Tkkw), an illustrated encyclopaedia on industrial tech- 
nology, including agriculture and mining, in the 17th century. 
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The work is largely a product of a seminar’ on the history of 
technology in China in the Jimbun kagaku kenkyijo AX #4? 
WFR or Research Institute of Humanistic Sciences at Kyoto 
University. About a dozen specialists in various fields partici- 
pated actively in the seminar under the leadership of Yasuucut, 
the editor of the volume and a noted historian of astronomy and 
mathematics. The group met regularly to discuss and revise a 
draft translation of the 7kkw prepared by Yasuucut. Seven of 
the group were responsible each for one or more sections related to 
their own fields of study, and they also prepared the notes and 
contributed the articles included in this volume. The translation 
was further revised by the philologist Inrya Yoshitaka AR#% 
for linguistic points. The editor, however, assumes the respon- 
sibility for the final translation. 

Eleven scholarly articles constitute the first part of the book. 
Their titles and authors are as follows: 


1. “On the Tkkw” (pp. 1-24), by Yasuucuti Kiyoshi. 

2. “The Times of the Tkkw” (pp. 25-46), by Osrma Riichi 
KEA— . 

3. “The Tkkw and Agriculture During the Ming Period ” (pp. 
47-73) , by Amano Gennosuke K2¥IZH . 


4. “Food Life in the Ming Period” (pp. 74-92), by Surnopa 
To HBR . 


5. “Loom-Weaving Technology in the Tkkw” (pp. 93-122), 
by Ova Eiz6 ADRK . 

6. “ Chinese Ceramical Technology ” (pp. 123-136) , by Krmura 
Koichi AA HE— . 

7. “Refining and Casting of Metals in the Tkkw” (pp. 137- 
161), by Yosuwa Mitsukuni WHIZ . 

8. “Paper and Ink” (pp. 162-167) , by Kmuura. 

9. “On the Tribute-Grain Boats ” (pp. 168-172) , by Yasuucut. 


1For a description of seminars as an effective means of carrying on group studies 
in Japan, see Akita Fusrepa and Wilma Fatrsanx, “Current Trends in Japanese 
Studies of China and Adjacent Areas,” FEQ 13.1 (1953) .37-38. 

?See my bibliographical note on some of his works in HJAS 14 (1951) .671-672. 
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10. “ Weapons in the Ming Period ” (pp. 173-190), by Yosumpa. 
11. “A Study of Jade and Pearls” (pp. 191-200) , by Yasuucat. 


These articles are based on expert knowledge and careful research. 
A valuable feature is that the authors do not always limit their 
discussion to the Ming dynasty, but frequently make comparison 
with earlier or later times. The article on agriculture by AMANO, 
the one on weaving by Opa, and the one on refining and casting 
of metals by Yosuma are particularly comprehensive in their 
treatment. 

The second part of the book contains a full translation of the 
Tkkw with many brief but useful notes. The translation is in 
readable modern Japanese, and is, in general, faithful and reliable. 
This is remarkable since the Chinese text is often highly technical 
and the author’s style is by no means easy. At places, the trans- 
lators did not hesitate to indicate that they were doubtful about 
their rendering, e. g., pages 229 and 232, or that they were unable 
to identify a technical term, e. g., pages 255 and 256. This critical 
attitude is again commendable. The Chinese text is appended 
and many of the original illustrations are reproduced. At the end 
of the volume there are three short indices of (1) terms, (2) 
place names, and (3) names of animals and plants. 

In the first article, Yasuucui gives a good introductory account 
of the author of the 7kkw, the nature of the book, and its various 
editions. The author, Sune Ying-hsing RMBH was from Feng- 
hsin 454, central Kiangsi. He became chii-jen in 1615 but ap- 
parently was unsuccessful in getting a chin-shih degree. His 
political career was limited to that of a local official, and, after 
serving in his native province and the neighboring provinces 
Fukien and Anhwei for about a decade, he retired in 1643 to his 
native district. In the year 1637, however, he had already pub- 
lished his illustrated encyclopaedia which was eventually to give 
him lasting fame.* Among Chinese works on useful arts and 
technology, Sune’s book is distinguished by its unusually broad 
coverage. Its eighteen sections deal with grain, clothing, dyes, 
flour, salt, sugar, ceramics, casting, vehicles, the working of metals, 


* A. W. Hummes, Ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period, 1944, 2.690-691. 
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lime and coal, oil, papers, the five metals, weapons, ink and color 
ingredients, wine, and jade and pearls. It is also marked by the 
author’s keen observation and critical attitude, his occasional 
slips into superstition and dogmatism notwithstanding.‘ 

The Tkkw seems to have been printed in two editions in Sune’s 
lifetime. One was the 1637 edition, of which one copy is preserved 
in the Seikad6é Library in Japan. The other edition was published 
by a certain bookdealer Yanc Su-ch‘ing ##H. Though bearing 
no date, it appears to be a Ming edition. A copy preserved in 
Japan was unfortunately destroyed in the last War. Unable to 
consult the Yane Su-ch‘ing edition, Yasuucui bases his discussion 
on a study of another scholar Saicusa Hiroto ={#@#, who had 
the opportunity to compare both editions. 

The Tkkw was mentioned by a few late Ming and early Ch‘ing 
writers. Sections of it were included in the encyclopaedia Ku-chin 
t‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng. Otherwise, the Tkkw was not well known in 
Ch‘ing China. On the other hand, it was rather popular in Japan 
where an edition with Japanese reading marks was published in 
1771. In the early years of the Chinese Republic when the cele- 
brated scientist V. K. Ting J XC?L became interested in the book, 
he had great difficulty in securing a copy until he turned to Japan. 
When the 7kkw was re-edited and republished in China in 1927, 
1930, and 1936, the basis was chiefly the Japanese edition of 1771 
although many illustrations were taken from the Ku-chin t‘u-shu 
chi-ch‘eng. 

In his discussion of editions, Yasuucui fails to note the fact 
that a copy of the 1637 edition and a copy of the Yane Su-ch‘ing 
edition are in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. They are 
catalogued as Fonds chinois 5563 and 5564 respectively. Their 
existence was first called to my attention by Professor L. C. 
GoopricH in the summer of 1949. When I visited Paris in the 
spring of 1951, I compared the two copies and found considerable 
differences between them. Fond chinois 5563 (i.e., the 1637 
edition) is on white paper. Its three chapters end with pages 
80b, 77a, and 66b respectively, and the text is not punctuated. 
Fond chinois 5564 (the Yanc Su-ch‘ing edition) is on yellowish 


“See pages 7-10 of the book under review. 
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paper. The three chapters end with pages 80b, 76b, and 65b. The 
text is punctuated and bears printed circles beside sentences of 
importance. Some of the illustrations in the Yana Su-ch‘ing 
edition are missing. This is also true for the last pages of the 
second and third chapters as indicated above. Both copies bear 
read seal prints “ Bibliothecae Regiae ” and Fond chinois 5564 
also a seal print “ Bibliothéque Royale.” 

An interesting advertisement is found on the inside of the cover 
of the Yane Su-ch‘ing edition. Since it is not available in other 
editions or in the book under review, the advertisement is pre- 
sented in the following translation: 


— FA Ay HE Extraordinary crafts at a glance 
KiB T‘ten-kung k‘ai-wu 


RIA By Master Sung 
AVM PERIAYE Contains all kinds of money-making and ever-useful 


RIK AE professional secrets and essential instructions on agri- 
—-4)AE Fig] culture, weaving, manufacture, mining and working of 
Fi metals and treasures 
EERIE Printed by Yana Su-ch‘ing of the book business 
Another difference between the two editions has been pointed 
out by Yasuucui. At the end of the author’s preface, the Yane 
Su-ch‘ing edition has only the four characters FREE A , whereas 
the 1637 edition has the twenty F¥/200 T Hm. 3 A AiR EB BT 
REZ . Ting-ch‘ou was the tenth year of Ch‘ung-chen, cor- 
responding to 1637. Chia-shih chih-wen t‘ang is apparently a hall 
or, possibly, a study. It is translated on page 208 as WSO 
without comment. The compound chia-shih is found in the J 
ching, “ Ta-ch‘u” K& where the “Judgment” FRB has 
been translated as “ Not eating at home brings good fortune,” and 
not eating at home is traditionally taken to mean entering public 
service.” The meaning of chia-shih in this hall title, however, is 
not clear, and we are not certain whether the allusion was made to 
the I-ching passage. To force some meaning into the five char- 
acters, one might venture to suggest something like “ Hall of one 
who wishes to investigate into such household matters as food.” 


° The I Ching or Book of Changes, trans. by Richard WitHeLm and Cary Baynes, 
1950, 2.156-157. The line pu chia-shih chi is also quoted in Li chi, “ Piao-chi” Ze fig. 
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So far I have not found the four characters chih-shih chih-wen 
used together in any other place. It is hoped that some scholar 
will enlighten me on this point. 

As already indicated above, the articles by the Japanese special- 
ists are of high quality. From the point of view of students in the 
Western World, however, a complaint, perhaps, can be made 
about their bibliography. Although Yasuucui mentions the fact 
the Tkkw was utilized by Western scholars beginning with Stani- 
slas JULIEN (misprinted JuLIAN) and Emil BrerscHneer in the 
19th century, the few references made in this volume to studies 
in Western languages are altogether inadequate. For instance, on 
papermaking, there is no mention of any of the several authori- 
tative books by Dard Hunver, from his Old Papermaking in 
China and Japan, 1932, to his comprehensive treatise Paper- 
making, the History and Technique of an Ancient Craft, 1943 
(revised ed., 1947). On jade, there is no reference to the useful 
work by S. Howard Hansrorp, Chinese Jade Carving, 1950. 
Throughout the volume, I did not find any reference to Isis: An 
International Review Devoted to the History of Science and 
Civilization, which contains several interesting articles on such 
subjects as cotton, salt, gunpowder, and firearms. 

This inadequacy is made more apparent by the extensive refer- 
ence to works in Chinese and Japanese. In this part of the bibli- 
ography I find only one glaring omission. In the article on ts‘ao- 
ch‘uan ¥4 9% or boats carrying tribute rice, frequent references are 
made to the Ming work Lung-chiang ch‘wan-ch‘ang chih #ETLWS 
WE (preface dated 1553), but not to another Ming work, the 
Ts‘ao-ch‘uan chih T4W85 (preface dated 1544) , which bears even 
more directly to the subject. Both works are included in the 
Hsiian-lan t‘ang ts‘ung-shu ZEEE , the latter in the first 
series and the former in the second series. The two series were 
published in 1947 and 1948 respectively. 

In Surnopa’s article, he makes the interesting observation that 
the Chinese learned the use of some kind of drying oil to mix 
paints at least in the Han period because the term yu-hua Wit 
“ decorated in oil colors” is found in describing carts in Hou 
Han shu 39 (chih 29) .7a and Chin shu 25.16a-b. (p. 89.) I won- 
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der whether this yu-hua can be similar to or even identical with 
ch’i-hua &#, e. g., see Hou Han shu 23 (chih 13) .6a, since there 
are many preserved Han objects painted with lacquer. Inci- 
dentally, since the term yu-hua means “ oil painting ” in modern 
Chinese, this reminds me of the startling report by K‘ane Yu-wei 
KEA in his Wan-mu ts‘ao-t‘ang ts‘ang-hua mu SAREE 
A * that he had in his collection several oil paintings on silk by 
artists of the Sung dynasty. A landscape by Sune Hsieh #V# of 
the 10th century is described as extremely similar to oil paintings 
in Europe. K‘ana’s theory that perhaps Marco Poto introduced 
oil painting from China to Europe is obviously worthless. The 
existence of Chinese “ oil paintings ” on silk as listed in his cata- 
logue, however incredible it may seem, may deserve investigation. 

In his article, Ova ably surveys the development of weaving 
technique from the Han through the Ming dynasty. According 
to him, the famous figured silks, such as those discovered by 
Aurel Sremn in Lou-lan and P. K. Koztov in Noin Ula, were 
probably woven on a kind of drawloom which may have required 
several pattern-making assistants (corresponding to the t‘i-hua 
hsiao-ssu $42 or drawboy in the Tkkw) to help the weaver. 
In this connection, I wish to point out that, although on most 
Han bas-reliefs depicting a loom only one weaver is shown at 
work without any drawboy, there is an exception in Corpus des 
pierres sculptées Han,’ where a rather vague rubbing seems to 
show an assistant standing at the end opposite the seated weaver. 
If my interpretation is correct, this may be the earliest depiction 
of a draw loom. 

In the Japanese translation of the Tkkw there are several places 
where the understanding appears to be erroneous or inadequate. 


°The catalogue was written in K‘anc’s own hand in 1917 and reproduced the 
following year. The passage on oil painting is on pages 12b-14a. It has been quoted 
by Liu I-cheng #77 in his Chung-kuo wen-hua shih Fp Bache 1932, 2.190, 
with some doubts. The history of the early use of oil in painting in the West remains 
obscure. An informative account may be found in R. J. Gerrens and G. L. Srovt, 
Painting Materials, a Short Encyclopaedia, 1942, pp. 42-44. For this reference, I am 
indebted to Mr. John A. Pops, Assistant Director of the Freer Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 

* Published by Centre d'études sinologiques, Pékin, 1950, I, pls. 91, 93. 
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These points, for the most part minor slips, may be discussed as 
follows: 

(1) On the development of drought-resistant rice, in the Chi- 
nese text /L#44) H-K7K HPI 4) Hi 2 A—Metc., a circle is placed 
after ssw to mark a full stop (p. 406) and the characters ch‘i-chih 
are translated as ® OFFIHIZ73 SL (p. 213). This is a rather 
forced interpretation. I am inclined to take ssu-ch‘i chih together 
to mean “ the day of its death will draw near.” 

(2) On the preservation of rice seeds in winter, the text oe 3 
BOLR (p. 407) is mistranslated as #226 ILH SET (p. 216). 
Shu-chiu refers to the counting of nine nine-day periods from the 
day following the winter solstice. The Chinese also say BILAK 
i.e., “the cold days on which people count the nine nine-day 
periods,” and that is apparently the meaning here.* 

The custom of shu-chiu can be traced at least to the 11th 
century. In a poem by Su Che #*#& (1039-1112), we read the 
lines MBA EE AEA AFL It ABER “TI seem to hear that the 
value of money is high and the price of fuel is low. So in this year 
it will not be difficult to count through (i.e., to pass) the nine 
nine-day periods.”® This reference has been noted by Cu‘En 
Yiian-ch‘ien PRITAM of the 13th century in his Sui-shih huang-chi 
RUF EAC 2° 

In Ming and Ch‘ing times and in the early years of the Re- 
public, people often recorded the daily weather throughout the 
period on a chart called the Chiu-chiu hsiao-han t'u JLAHH 
fl. As a blank chart, one may make nine groups of nine circles 
each, or draw a branch of plum flowers with nine petals on each 
of its nine twigs, or trace nine blank characters of nine strokes 
each, e.g., ZEVHEMLRRAA , “The weeping willow in the 
courtyard is mindfully waiting the spring wind.” Thus, a place 
is reserved for each day. To record the weather, one marks in 


*A similar mistake was made by Lin Yutang in his translation of the Fu-sheng 
liu-chi XPAEPNACL or Six Chapters of A Floating Life where the phrase #A-#% 
“till the end of the seven seven-day periods ” (after one’s death) was mistranslated as 
“for seven days and seven nights,” in T‘ien Hsia Monthly 1.83 (1935) .336. 

®* Zuan-ch‘eng chi @4¥RHE (SPTK ed.) san-chi = 3.2a. 

1° Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ed., 38.415. 
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black or red the top of the circle (or petal or stroke) if it is cloudy, 
the bottom if fair, left for wind, right for rain, and center for 
snow. The custom is described in several Chinese and Western 
books. For instance, see Wilhelm Gruse, Zur Pekinger Volks- 
kunde, 1901, pp. 87-88, E. Cuavannes, “ Les neuf neuvaines de 
la diminution du froid,” BEFEO 4(1904). 66-74, Derk Bonppr, 
trans., Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking as recorded in 
the Yen-ching sui-shih chi HR Ik PRAFEE , 1936, pages 88-89. L1 Chia- 
jui ERI, Pei-p‘ing feng-su lei-cheng 4t7P METAR, 1937, p. 105 
and Wet Chii-hsien #3, Li-shih t'ung-chi-hsiich TESL®# 
#, 1934, pages 163-164. According to Wrt, farmers used to pre- 
dict the crop of the following year based on the winter weather. 

(3) On food products made of ground green mungo bean 
flour, the Chinese characters #7 and #& are not translated on 
page 227. They are two verb-object expressions meaning literally 
“ shaping into sheets by shaking in water ” and “ forming threads 
by rolling between the hands.” Compare also #% on page 412 
which is obviously synonymous with %}°. In colloquial Chinese, 
such sheets and threads are known as fen-p‘i #B “ flour sheets,” 
and fen-t‘iao PHE “ flour sticks ” or fen-ssu ##* “ flour threads.” 
The character tang describes well the process of making fen-p‘t 
by shaking some paste of bean flour on a plate into a cauldron 
of hot water. The “ threads ” or “ sticks,” however, are normally 
made by pressing the paste through a mould of holes to drop into 
a hot water cauldron. The expression ts‘o-so “rolling threads ” 
apparently refers to a different process. Both processes are used 
in making noodles or spaghetti in China. Spaghetti made by 
pressing flour paste through a mould is called ho-lou Wi. 

(4) On coinage, the comment 2A # FFAG RB FT. on page 442 
means “ When our Imperial Dynasty is (or was) prosperous, 
silver is (or was) minted into beans.” The tow is mistranslated 
on page 305 as *% or “stemmed cup.” On gold and silver 


beans and leaves, as well as gold and silver coins in the Ming 
period, see my “ Correspondence ” to Professor J. J. L. Duyven- 
pAK in TP 42 (1953) .106-109. 

(5) On the uses of coal, the text on page 454 FEKKEED ARTA 
BE MERE — FATE Ci IS AA ER ES) means “The only 
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place where its cooking function does not apply is in the conge- 
lation of bean curd. (If coal fire is used for the congelation the 
bean curd will taste burnt and bitter.) The Japanese translation 
on page 330 reads SKS (PEI VBA IL 12 SC Oo ARM IT 
4S 3 (hi DIE & BEI FA S 2G ¢ 1S) which apparently 
mistakes the expressions chieh-fu and chieh tou-fu to mean a kind 
of coal. It is interesting to note that makers of bean curd at 
present still refrain from using coal because it is considered 
unsuitable. 

(6) On a defect in the manufacture of bows in South China, the 
text PIRAMRAICG (p. 470) is translated as L#? LC © Kak 
No 8 ERMA (p. 370). The compound pen-chang 
means “ memorials to the throne.” Here it is, probably, misunder- 
stood to mean “ this chapter,” and therefore translated as “ what 
is stated here.” 


L.S. Y. 
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Martha Davinson, A List of Published Translations from Chinese 
into English, French, and German, Part I: Literature, Ez- 
clusive of Poetry. Compiled and edited by 
Published for the American Society of Learned Societies by 
J. W. Epwarps, Ann Arbor, 1952. Tentative edition. Pp. 
xxx + 179. 





This is the first installment on the long-awaited and badly 
needed list of translations from the Chinese on which Mrs. Davip- 
son and her helpers have been working for over ten years. Since 
the 1924 revision of Corprrr’s Bibliotheca Sinica there has been 
no attempt to bring together a comprehensive list of the many 
translations which have been published since that time, although 
there are several specialized bibliographies. The scope of this 
work is, of course, much more limited than Corpimr’s, and it is 
doubtful whether an inclusive bibliography is any longer prac- 
ticable now that the study of China has become more compart- 
mentalized and the sinologue who takes all of Chinese learning 
as his province has become practically extinct. However, where 
the individual scholar may be expected to be conversant with the 
bibliography of his own specialized field, he may easily overlook 
translations of interest to him when they occur in studies properly 
outside his field of interest. Hence, there is a real need for a com- 
posite list like that of Mrs. Davipson’s. 

The present installment is only a very small part of the total 
promised, and the list has been published in its present form to 
invite suggestions for improving the format and system of presen- 
tation. One of the crucial problems is the use of Chinese char- 
acters, omitted in this edition. Most professional users of the list 
would surely prefer to have them, but valid arguments could also 
be made for their omission. Their use would certainly greatly 
increase the expense of the publication, and probably would delay 
the appearance of the final version. Anyone who has tried to 
track down the original] of a translated poem presented as often as 
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not under a title of the translator’s own invention, can appreciate 
what would be involved in trying to supply the Chinese titles for 
every such entry, and given the vagaries of romanization systems 
it can be just as difficult to establish the identity of the names of 
some authors. However, the present tentative edition shows 
ample evidence of much painstaking research on the part of the 
compiler in identifying the original of many of the titles and 
authors which appear under a variety of guises in their translated 
versions, and presumably no additional work on her part would 
be involved in supplying the Chinese characters for them. Cer- 
tainly that is the most that users of the list could expect; other- 
wise we are not likely to see the project finished in the present 
century. Whatever the editorial committee decides, it would be 
desirable in the definitive version to be generous of space between 
entries, so that each user could supply for himself the missing 
characters. 

A fundamental problem which faces the compiler of such a list 
is to decide what to admit to the field, in this case “ literature, 
exclusive of poetry.” Any decision must be arbitrary, and Mrs. 
Davipson’s choice of Novels, Stories, and Drama for the general 
divisions is certainly defensible, but one wonders where she is 
going to find room for the kind of literary prose represented in 
translation by Gites’ Gems and Marcouuits’ Kou wen. Under 
each of the three general heads the entries are arranged alpha- 
betically, sometimes by author and sometimes by title. There are 
understandable inconsistencies in the treatment of different col- 
lections of stories, some being treated analytically, while for others 
no indication is given of the specific stories translated. Where 
possible, the former procedure is always desirable, and could be 
supplied for such a collection as the Liao-chai chih-i by numbering 
the stories in sequence (as has been done for the Chin ku ch‘i 
kuan) , and then listing the numbers of the stories translated in 
each publication. At this stage, however, it is more important that 
the list be published at the earliest possible date than delay its 
publication for another ten years while it is made more perfect. 

One minor change which would make the list more useful 
would be the introduction of a division between modern (i.e., 
since 1911) and classical literature. In that way it would be pos- 
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sible to list the novels by modern writers under their authors’ 
names rather than by title as is done in the tentative edition. An 
entry such as Lo-t‘o Hsiang-tzu tends to be lost, and would more 
reasonably appear along with the other translated novels of Lao 
She (cross-referenced to Sau Ch‘ing-ch‘un). The uncertainty of 
authorship of pre-Republican novels makes the title listing for 
them the logical choice. 

The numerous mistakes in transcription and typographical 
errors in this tentative edition do not need to be publicized in 
a review, but attention should be called to Entry No. 263, which 
should appear under a separate heading Yii ch‘ing t‘ing, not with 
other translations of Yi chiao li. 

This list promises to be an indispensable tool for everyone work- 
ing in the Chinese field, and its complete publication should not be 
delayed out of any perfectionist considerations. The necessary 
author and title indexes, if not already done, could appear later. 


J.R. H. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 16.* 


Page 36a: For Ibarim read Ibrayim. 

Page 36b: For kedi (III, 30) 6 read kedi v. yayud kedi. 

Page 39b: For yayud (III, 30) 6 read yayud kedi (III, 30) 6. 
Page 42, note 3, line 8: For ~~» read _%. 

Page 55, note 2, line 26: Add: 

Professor HENNING, in a letter dated 29 December 1953, 
has remarked, however, that: “ Ba- for Abia- is quite com- 
mon in Persian from the earliest times; Bu-Sa‘td is a more 
ordinary form in Pers. than Abi-.” 


Page 61, note 3, line 9: For © read y¥. 
e e 


Page 67, note 7, line 6: For mutamakhim read mutamakkin. 
Page 75, note 20, lines 6 and 10: For waq (u) f read wag (1) f. 
Page 75, note 20, line 12: For *wayub read *wayib. 

Page 75, note 20, line 12: Add: 

Professor HENNING, in his letter of 29 December 1953, 
remarked: “here I almost regret that you omitted my 
latest remarks, in which I came more and more round to 
the view that the group should represent Sart- waqif, be- 
cause that is what one says,—presumably through the 
Mongols’ confounding wagf and waqif.” 

The “latest remarks” to which Professor HENNING 
makes reference are those to be found in his letter dated 
7 February 1953: 

“(5) I can no longer open a Persian book without 
coming across the term sart-i waqif. It is so common that 
one is driven to the conclusion that this, and not the merely 
constructed Sart-i wagf, is intended in your document, 
though badly spelt. Perhaps the Mongol scribe did not 
realize that there were two different words and so spelt 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 16 


w qf for both wagf and waqif. In Turkish, e. g., the former 
may be pronounced vagif, and vowel lengths are not likely 
to be preserved, so both words would become hard to 


distinguish.” 


77, 
77, 
74 
81, 
87, 
90, 
90, 


98, 
99, 


note 28, line 7: For vue oleis) read he cles}, 
note 28, line 13: For s\é.) read .©%.). 

note 28, line 19: For sé.) read ¢ 2). 

note 15, line 4: For 670-671 read 668-675. 

note 30, line 29: For ‘ Mense’ read ‘ Mensa.’ 

note 1, line 11: For Puqup read Punup, 

note 1, line 12: For qfgeep read pfigeep. 

note 31, line 4 from bottom: For Aradi and read Aradi. 
nete 36, line 6 from bottom: For (for A +> ) read 


(for A _!). 
100, note 36, line 12: For H (u) s(a)in read H (u) sain. 
119, note 41, line 5 from bottom: For (see below, p. 00) 
read (see below, p. 143). 
256, note 74, line 2: For importanc read importance. 
369, line 2: For 426 read X4 . 
369, line 3: For X4 read 767 . 
295, note 7: For neutralized read naturalized. 
496, line 9 from bottom: For Parific read Pacific. 











REFERENCES FOR TRANSCRIPTION AND 
ABBREVIATION 


ROMANIZATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
1. Chinese: The Wave-Gmzes system, H. A. Gues, A Chinese-English Dictionary, 


Shanghai, 1912. 
2. Japanese: The Rémaji system found in Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English 
Dictionary, Toky6é, 1931. 

. Korean: The McCunz-ReiscHaver system, “'The Romanization of the Korean 
Language,” Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXIX (Seoul, 1939), 1-55. 

. Manchu: The system found in Hanepa Toru, Manju Zi-ben gisun kamcibuha 
bithe, Kydto, 1937. 

. Mongolian: The system found in A. Mosraert, Dictionnaire ordos, III, “ Index 
des mots du mongol écrit et du mongol ancien,” Peiping, 1944. 

. Russian: The system of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S. S. R. 

. Sanskrit: The system found in W. D. Wuitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Cambridge, 
1931. 

. Tibetan: The system found in Sarat Chandra Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
Calcutta, 1902. 
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Acta orientalia AO 
Asia major AM 
Bulletin de UEcole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient BEFEO 

Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology (Academia Sinica) 
PARDEE bE HEE GES ESE Ot EFI crYy 
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Toy6 gakuhé WEB R 
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Tsing Hua Journal ¥f5 38 
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Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies Fe BR 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
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